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PREFACE. 

AS  it  is  of more  Importance 
that  a  Book  be  worth 
reading,  than  to  know  by  whom 
it  is  writ)  there  would  have 
been  no  Necefiity  of  acquainting 
the  Public ,  that  fome  of  the 
firft  of  the  following  Letters 
pajfed  in  Correfpondence,  if  the 
lamented  Death  of  the  worthy 
Man  who  wrote  them ,  had  not 
prevented  his  profecuting  a  Plan 
which  the  Reader  without  fuch 
Notice  might  bejuftly  furpritdd 
to  find  abruptly  relinquijhed. 

A  a  fhe 


iv  PREFACE. 


. .I-  The  Additions  to  the  fe- 
venth  and  eighth ,  and  all  the 
reft,  were  written  by  the  Author 
of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Homer.  They 
take ,  it  is  true ,  a  quite  dijferent 

Road ;  yet  all  tend  to  one  and 

7<  ^  ■«-  ' 

the  fame  End  of  promoting 
Learning  and  Virtue,  and  do¬ 
ing  fuftice  to  the  firft  Inft rue- 

tors  of  M  1?  N.  .  .  -  . 
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PART  of  a 

LETTER 

T  O 

Sir  Everard  Fawkener. 

**  *  *  |~1U  T  is  it  pofjtble  the  Hurry 

of  a  Courts  and  the  Duty  of 
of  two  fuch  PlaceSy  Jhould  leave  you  a 
Moment' s  Leifure  to  bejlow  upon  Lite¬ 
rature---?  If  they  doy  may  this  come  to 
your  Hands  at  the  lucky  Houry  wheny 
difengaged  and  eajy3  you  can  afford  to 
lifien  to  the  old  Story  I  am  juft  going 
to  tell  you,  4  That  Fable  was  the  firft 

*  Form  in  which  Religion,  Law,  and 
‘  Philofophy  {united  originally)  ap- 
‘  peared  in  the  World ;  that  the  an- 

*  cient  Fables ,  as  we  now  read  and  un- 

'  A3  derftand 


Part  of  a  Letter  to 

4  derfland  themy  convey  no  fuch  Know *■ 
4  ledge  :  that  confequently  they  are  not 
4  understood :  that  therefore  learned 
*  Men  have  had  Recourfe  to  feveral 
4  ingenious  but  clajhing  Schemes  to  ex - 
4  plain  them ;  while  fome  will  have  all 
4  the  Gods  of  Antiquity  to  be  deified 
4  Heroes ;  fome ,  to  ^Jewifh  Patriarchs ; 

‘  other sy  to  be  the  firft  Egyptian  Kings ; 

‘  others ,  to  be  emblematical  Figures, 
4  like  Sign-Poflsy  in  the  fame  Country  ; 

4  and  a  late  well-meaning  W riter  has 
4  even  difcovered  them  to  be  Types  of 
4  our  modern  Divinity.' 

To  decypher  then  thefe  obfcure  Re¬ 
mains ,  and  trace  this  lofl  Stream  of 
ancient  Wifdom  to  its  real  Source ,  is 
the  Aim  of  the  following  Letters. 
Some  of  them  having  been  writ  to  a 
young  Gentleman  of  great  Partsy  but 
in  a  wrong  Purfuit  of  Happinefs,  has 
fpread  an  Air  of  Pleafantry  thro'  the 
TV  hole  ;  which  I  am  apt  to  think  will 

be 


Sir  Everard  Fawkener. 

be  no  Difadvantage .  The  unnatural 
Separation  of  Learning  from  Life,  has 
done  infinite  Harm  to  both,  ’ Twere 

indeed  pity  a  Treatife  jhould  be  lefs 
infiruSlive  that  it  fmile ;  or  lefs  enter¬ 
taining  that  it  lay  open  ancient  Wif* 
dom,  canvafs  folemn  Rites,  and  explore 
the  Recejfes  of  the  myjlerious  East. 
Several  familiar  humorous  Terms  have 
efcaped  in  the  Revifal  of  the  firfi  fix 
Letters ,  which  tho  very  pardonable  in 
private  Correfpondence ,  will  yet  require 
fome  Grains  of  Allowance  from  the 
Public :  Nor  ought  we  to  lofe  Sight  of 
the  original  Defign  of  thefe  Letters , 
which  is ,  ‘  To  explain  the  religious 
l,<  Opinions  of  the  Ancients,  and 
4  their  eonfequent  Pra&ice If  that 
be  accomplished,  no  matter  whether 
thefe  Opinions  were  true,  or  fuch  as  a 
purer  Religion ,  and  improved  Science 
have  fince  fihewn  us  to  be  without  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  Fable ,  for  Infiance ,  of 
the  Death  of  Adonis,  proceeds  upon  a 

A  4  Mifiake ; 


Part  of  a  Letter,  &c 

Miftake  \  -  that  of: the  Birth  of  Saturn 
upon  Truth :  And  fo  Men  of  your  Can¬ 
dour  wi  11  judge  of  the  reft. 

J  C>  J  J  '  V  ■  --  •'  - 

"76  -  \  •;  -  ’  - 

...  1  .  •  ■  f*  ■  • 

From  fiich,  the  Difficulty  of  this 
Attempt  will  procure  an  eafy  Pardon 
of  Errors  fcarcely  to  be  avoided  in 
fo  various  and  abftrufe  a  Refearch : 
And  both  the  Difficulty  and  Dignity  of 
fuch  a  SubjeSl  as  the  firjl  Religion 
and  Philosophy  of  the  Lords  and 
Lawgivers  of  the  World,  will  be  my 
bejl  Apology  for  making  this  Work 
a  Proof  of  my  Difcernment  in  Men , 
while  I  publifo  the  particular  AffeSUon , 
and  unfeigned  Attachment  taken  to 
SirEvERARD  Fawkener,  by 
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letter  first. 


JS  ftrange,  my  Friend  !  ’tis  wond'rousH6^ 
ftrange ! — Whence  this  new  Curioii- 
ty  ?  New  indeed  to  yon  •  to  enquire 
about  ancient  Opinions ;  or  about  modern  Books 
that  entertain  us  with  fuch  obfolete  Stuff-  Are 
you  really  become  a  Convert  ?  Have  you  re¬ 
nounced  the  State  of  Infidelity  in  which  you  for¬ 
merly  lived,  and  begin  to  believe,  fincerely  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Knowledge  and  Capacity  of  the  Ages 
long  proceeding  our  own  ?  Not  a  great  while, 
fince  you  wou’d  hardly  allow  the  credulous  An- 
eients  a  moderate  Share  of  Common  Senfe ;  or 
if  they  had  been  forced  into  any  Acquaintance 
with  the  Arts  of  Life,  you  flill  pre fumed  that 
all  the  World  agreed  with  a  great  Prelate  \  in 

O  O  5 

A  2  thinking 

8  Des  Fables  plus  ridicules  que  celles  que  Pan  conte  aux  FnfanSt 
ont  fait  la  Religion  des  Payens .  M.  Bofiuet  Difc,  fur  I’Hiit.  U* 
niver. 


4  Letters  concerning  Mythology * 

Lett;  i»  thinking  their  Fables  ridiculous,  beyond  the  Fol- 
of  Children  ;  and  laughed  at  me,  you  may  re¬ 
member,  fomewhat  immoderately,  for  taking  it 
into  my  head,  That  fome  of  them  had  a  Mean¬ 
ing, , 

May  I  now  laugh  a  little  in  my  Turn  ?  Are 
you  indeed  come  to  think  that  their  Authors 
were  Men  ?  Juft  fuch  Men  as  You  or  I  ?  That , 
you  will  fay,  I  never  doubted :  Perhaps  not ; 
but  only  of  its  Confluences :  An  Ancient  might 
have  the  fame  human  Figure,  and  walk  about 
upon  two  Legs  as  We  do :  But  that  they  had 
the  fame  Underftanding,  the  fame  Views  in  Life, 
and  purfued  them  after  the  fame  Manner,  that 
was  a  hard  Saying:  And  ftill  a  harder,  That  it 
wou’d  have  been  as  difficult  to  have  perfuaded 
a  Gentleman  in  Athens  or  Rome  of  the  Legend 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  literally  underftood,  as  to 
make  a  Briton  fwallow  a  Tale  of  the  Virgin  M&- 
ry  and  her  Spoufe  St.  Dominic  \  or  an  ingenious 
Par  if  an  of  the  Abbe  s  miraculous  Tomb.  “  But 
cc  now  Dr.  M*  *  *  has  fent  you  a  Book,  to  which 
cc  when  once  fet  down,  you  cou’d  not  rife  3  and 
<c  when  quite  thro’  it,  the  ftrange  Fancies  it  put 
“  into  your  Head,  obliged  you  juft  to  begin  again. 
<c  They  call  it  an  Enquiry  into  the  Lije  and 
u  Writings  c/' Homer  5  tho’  you  think  it  fhotffd 
cc  rather  have  bore  the  Tide  of  the  Rife  of  Arts 
C£  and  Progrefs  of  Languages  and  Leaning  5  and 
£c  is  full  of  Plates ,  whofe  Meaning  above  all 
things  you  wiffi  to  have  explained.” 


Give 


Letters  concerning  Mythology »  5 

Give  you  Joy,  my  Friend,  of  this  new  Turn  Lett  1. 
of  Mind,  which  puts  you  upon  enquiring  into  the 
Meaning  of  thele  mythological  Enigma's  ;  thefe 
extravagant  Tales,  and  apparent  Inconfiftencies ; 
which  yet  our  learned  Lord  Verulam  cou’d  call 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients^  and  a  conftant  Source 
of  Pleafure  to  a  fpeculative  Man,  as  they  repre- 
fent  feme  of  the  grandeft  Ideas  in  Nature  and 
Art.  Thus  you  will  be  more  of  a  piece  with 
yourfelf;  and  will  not  defpife  any  Species  of 
Knowledge,  or  Form  of  conveying  it,  until  you 
are  well  allured  of  its  Emptinefs  and  Infignifi- 
cancy.  For  ’tis,  methinks,  but  modeft  to  fuppofe 
that  what  imployed  the  Heads  of  the  Philofo- 
phers,  the  Tongues  of  the  Poets,  and  Hands  of 
the  Prieils  for  fo  many  Ages,  fhould  be  able  to 
afford  Us  fome  Amufe merit .  Tho’,  to  fay  the 

Truth,  yours  is  a  common  Cafe;  and  there  are 
few  greater  Inftances  of  the  unequal  judgements 
Men  make  of  Things,  than  the  current  Preju¬ 
dices  concerning  the  Ancients,  and  particularly 
their  Mythology .  How  elfe  fhou’d  it  come  to 
pafs,  that  in  an  Age  which  in  molt  refpedts  has 
done  them  Juftice,  and  in  fome  refpecls  more 
than  Juftice ;  when  their  Title  not  only  to  a 
Superiority  in  the  Arts  of  Life  ftands  fairly  re¬ 
cognized,  but  even  to  Reach  and  Invention  in  moll 
of  the  Sciences,  that  ftill  they  fhould  be  reckoned 
Children  or  Changelings  in  their  Mythology  ? 

1  am  not  therefore  furprized  at  this  Revolution 
in  your  Tafte,  who  wifh  to  think ,  as  well  as  act 

A  3  con- 
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Lett.  i. confidently  5  nor  much  at  the  Occafion  of  it. 
The  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Ho¬ 
mer  is  not  ill  calculated  to  dedroy  either  a  blind 
Zeal  for  the  Ancients,  of  which  you  ufed  to  im¬ 
peach  me ,  or  a  blind  Prejudice  againft  them, 
with  which  I  ufed  to  return  your  Compliment ; 
and  a  Glimpfe  of  Truth,  fuch  is  her  Beauty,  tho* 
but  a  fide-long  Glance,  naturally  produces  De¬ 
lire  of  more. 

Need  I  warn  a  Man  of  your  Pleafantry  a- 
gainft  taking  this  Way  of  fpeaking,  ferioufly  ?  — - 
No :  I  would  not,  you  well  know,  altogether  fol¬ 
low  the  old  Sages  in  their  Philofophy,  how  much 
foever  I  may  admire  their  Morals  ;  much  lefs  would 
1  theologize  (forgive  me  that  hard  word)  with 
thofe  whofe  Schemes  were  irreconcilable  to  Rea- 
fon  and  themfelvcs.  Thefe  Things,  when  fet  a- 
bout  in  earned,  mud  be  taken  in  other  Lights. 
All  the  Ufe  I  wou’d  have  you  to  make  of  them, 
is  a  little  innocent  Speculation , ;  whofe  foie  Effedt, 
as  Jack  Anvil  fays  of  all  the  fine  things  you  can 
write,  is  to  make  you  fimper  a  little ,  jhake  your 
Heady  fay  it  is  a  pretty ,  ingenious  kind  op'  a 
Thing,  and  jo  have  done . 

I  am, 

My  dear  Friend 

1  -  . 

Tours  &c. 


LETTE R 
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HEAVEN  profper  all  good  Purpofes,  Lett.  2. 


a  and  give  Virtue  to  put  them  in  exe- 
c<  cution  !  ”» — Be  not  offended  at  my  well-meant 
Wifh  :  One  of  your  former  Favourites a ,  whofe 
Fellow  all  Antiquity,  you  were  fure,  had  never 
produced,  fays  a  plain  thing  prettily ; 


Chi  hen  cornmincia ,  ha  la  Meta  de  P  Opr  a : 
Ne  fi  commincia  ben,  Je  non  dal  CieloC 


Believe  me,  my  Friend,  to  pafs  horn  a  Life  of 
Gayety  and  Pleafure  to  Study — —and  that  kind 
of  Application  which  real  Learning  requires,  is 
no  eafy  Tranfition.  I  know  you  make  great  E- 
lopements ;  and  have  at  times  paffed  a  whole  long 
Week  without  feeing  *  *  *  And  who  knows 
but  thefe  fiudious  Fits  may  return  flill  more 
frequently,  and  at  laid  fix  the  Habit  on  the  other 
fide  ?  Mean  time  give  me  leave  to  cherifh  the 
good  Difpofition,  and  to  feed  the  tender  Babe 
with  Aliment  not  too  oppoiite  to  its  wonted 
Diet. 

D  o  you  remember  the  laid  time  you  did  me 
the  Pleafure  to  fpend  fome  Days  at  B***,  the 
Wit  you  threw  away  upon  the  uncouth  Figure 
of  the  old  mufty  Book,  in  Boards  and  Ben-Lea- 

A  4  ther, 

3  Sigre  Battifla  Guarini. 

b  He  who  begins  aright  has  near  half  done; 

Nor  can  we  well  begin,  if  not  with  Heaven* 


,-o»e«r  -  - 
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Lett.  2.ther,  halped  with  Brafs,  that  lay  upon  my  Ta- 
w’nr*^ble  ?  Out  of  that  fame  auk  ward  Utenfil,  as  you 
called  it,  will  I  give  you  a  Specimen  of  the 
harmlefs  Entertainment  to  be  had  from  an  old  Sto¬ 
ry,  which  I  read  this  Morning.  Your  Experience 
in  the  Subjedt  will  render  it  very  intelligible. 

c  A  t  the  Birth  of  VENU  5,  or  Beauty ,  the 
€  Gods  held  a  grand  Feaft ;  to  which  among  the 
c  other  Deities  came  Plenty ,  the  Son  of  Forefight ; 
£  and,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  Gccafions,  Poverty 
c  came  likewife  a  begging,  and  hung  on  about 
c  the  Door.  Tow’rds  the  End  of  the  Entertain- 

*  ment.  Plenty  being  intoxicated  with  Nedtar,.. 
e  (for  there  was  as  yet  no  Wine)  wTent  into-  the 
1  Garden  of  fiovey  and  oppreffed  with  the  cele- 
€  ffial  Liquor  funk  down  in  Sleep.  Poverty 

*  fpied  him  in  this  plight  ;  and  as  the  had  long 
c  wifhed  for  a  Child  by  him  to  fupply  her 
c  Wants,  {lie  dipt  fecretly  into  the  Garden,  laid 
c  herfelf  gently  down  by  his  Side,  and  was  made 
c  the  Mother  of  Cupid ,  or  Defire.  For  this  rea- 
c  fon  the  Child  became  a  Vaffal  to  Venus ,  both 


as  being  begot  on  the  Feilival  of  her  Birth, 
and  being  likewife  naturally  addidted  to  Beau¬ 
ty,  which  fhe  polTeffed  in  the  higheft  Degree. 

*  CUPID  therefore,  as  the  Ofspring  of  Plenty. 
1  and  Poverty ,  takes  after-  cither  parent,  and  in- 

*  herits  a  mixed  kind  of  Fate. 

*  I  n  the  firft  place,  like  his  Mother,  he  is 

*  perpetually  inwt'nt:  and  far  from  being  beau- 
4  tifui  or  blooming,  a$'  illQu  People  imagine. 
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c  he  is  eager,  ravenous  and  rough  5  wandering  a- Lett.  2. 
4  bout  barefoot,  without  Houfe  or  Habitation  ** 

£  deeping  before  Doors,  or  by  the  Way -fide 
c  under  the  open  Sky,  and  conftantly  accompa- 
4  nied  with  Craving  and  Indigence.  But  at  the 
4  fame  time,  like  his  Father,  he  is  ever  forming 
£  Defigns  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good:  is 
4  courageous,  forward,  indefatigable  and  cunning ; 

4  ftill  contriving  feme  Fetch,  and  fond  and  fruit- 
4  ful  of  new  Tricks.  He  is  plodding  all  his  Life 
4  long;  is  artful,  perfuafive,  plaufible  and  be- 
4  witching :  Neither  mortal  nor  immortal  in  his 
4  Confutation ;  but  at  times,  in  one  and  the  fame 
4  Day,  he  lives  and  blooms  in  Affluence ;  then 
c  languishes  and  dies  ;  and  in  a  little  time  revives 
4  again,  in  virtue  of  his  Father’s  Nature.  What- 
c  ever  he  receives  is  immediately  fpent  and  gone  : 

4  So  that  Love  can  never  be  truly  called  rich ; 
c  nor  is  he  ever  wholly  deftitute ;  but  confifting 
4  of  Contraries,  is  at  once  covetous  and  profufe, 

4  bafhful  and  brave ;  has  a  Defire  to  domineer, 

4  and  a  Difpofition  to  Servitude ;  the  Elevation 
4  and  Port  of  a  Prince,  and  Fawning  and  Mean- 
4  nefs  of  a  Slave.  * 

N  o  w  you  have  read  this  little  Tale  ;  be  inge¬ 
nuous  and  tel!  me,  con’d  any  pretty  Fellow  about 
Town  have  better  painted  the  blind  mifchievous 
Boy  ?  Say,  you  who  are  a  Connoijfeur ,  I  am  afraid 
toyourcoft,  is  he  truly  reprefented  ?  Did  the  Pain¬ 
ter,  think  you,  underhand  Life  ?  For  if  he  was  a 
Maher  in  this  delicate  Part  of  it,  you  will  doubt- 

lefs 
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Lett.  2.1efs  admit  he  might  excel  in  the  whole.  Think 
v-^upon  your  former  Ways,  my  Friend!  of  the 
Contempt  you  ufed  to  exprefs  for  the  ignorant 
impolite  Ancients,  and,  as  you  are  in  a  fair  Road, 
repent  throughly  of  your  Infidelity.  But  I  have 
another  Queftion,  a  little  different,  to  afk. 

Cou’d  any  body,  do  you  imagine,  take  it 
into  his  Head  after  reading  this  Allufion,  c  That 
‘  the  Author  of  it  actually  believed  the  little  flut- 
£  tering  Thing  he  has  fo  exquifitely  defcribed,  to 
c  be  a  real  divine  Perfon,  and  wou’d  worfhip 
*  him  accordingly  as  a  God  ? ’  One  fhou’d  think 
not :  Efpecially  as  this  very  Parable  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  for  an  Argument  of  his  Unbelief  of  the 
whole  Train  of  his  national  Divinities,  whom  he 
reverenced  in  Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  his 
Country,  and  profeffed  himfelf  incapable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  their  Natures  and  myftical  Generation. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  wou’d  it  not  be  as  ab- 
furd  to  fay,  that  it  had  720  Meaning  at  all  f  It 
mu  ft  be  a  ftrange  Turn  of  Mind  that  cou’d  lead 
to  either :  <c  For  to  believe  it  literally,  or  to 
<c  condemn  it  forWant  of  Ingenuity,  are  equally 
<c  prepofterous.”  I  (hall  certainly  expedt  you  on 
Wednejday ,  with  Mr.T*  *  *  and  always  am. 

Tours  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  THIRD, 

ERE  you  not  afhamed  to  confels  fo  much  Lett.  3, 
Lazinefs  in  good  Company  ?  Not  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Labour  of  making  out  the  Plan  of  a 
Work  you  fo  muchwifh  to  comprehend  !  Was 
it  a  long  Letter  from  B ****  in  bad  Writing 
and  beau-fpelling,  you  cou’d  plod  till  Midnight ; 
and  be  at  abundance  of  Pains  to  decipher  the 
crooked  Scrawl,  in  order  to  come  at  all  the  pret¬ 
ty  Sentiments  it  contained.  Well- — ,  I  will  in¬ 
dulge  you  for  once  j  and  try  to  intangle  you  in 
Study ,  by  laying  Baits  in  your  Way,  and  fending 
you  the  Plan ,  you  fo  confidently  long  to  fee,  and 
will  not  take  the  Pains  to  make  out. 

The  ENQUIRY  into  the  Life  and  Wri¬ 
tings  of  HOMER  promifes  little  by  its  Title- 
page :  It  bears  no  Name  of  Author,  or  Printer, 
nor  of  the  Lord  to  whom  it  is  addrefled  :  nei- 
ther  is  there  a  Dedication  3  but  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ancients  it  has  a  refpecd  to  this  .noble  and 
learned  Perfon  from  Beginning  to  End.  The 
Head  of  Homer ,  which  you  fee  prefixed,  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Buft  of  a  fine  Statue,  probably 
that  mentioned  by  Cedrenus ,  as  formerly  one  of 
the  chief  Ornaments  of  Conjlantinople ,  and  now 
in  the  rich  Cabinet  of  that  great  and  good  Man, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead .  In  viewing  his  beau¬ 
tiful  Collection  of  fome  of  the  fined  Remains 

of 
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Lett.  3.  of  Antiquity,  I  took  particular  Notice  of  this 

and  well  remember  to  have  been  ftruck 

with  a  plain  rujlick  Look ,  fomething  niais - — * 

but  ingenious  and  thoughtful  fuch  as  they  fay  Voi- 
ture’s  was,  which  I  don’t  think  truly  reprefented 
in  the  Plate  prefixed  to  the  E  N  QJU I R  Y  j  but 
the  Original  gave  me  a  jufter,  more  natural  Idea 
of  a  Jlroling  fanciful  Bard ,  than  the  Plead  of 
the  noble  FarneJe  Statue  in  the  Great  Duke’s 
Gallery. 

T  h  1  s  is  one  of  thofe  Perceptions  or  Prejudi¬ 
ces,  if  you  pleafe,  one  cannot  fo  eafily  give  ac¬ 
count  of :  We  feel  it ;  but  for  the  moft  part  are 
not  able  to  tell,  Why  it  is  fo .  Muft  there  not 
be  feme  Connexion  in  Nature  between  a  fruitful 
teeming  Fancy,  and  this  Part  of  Phyliognomy  ? 
You,  my  Friend,  who  are  a  fecond  Cher e a ,  and 
have  fo  nicely  viewed  one  fort  of  Faces,  try  your 
fkill  now  upon  the  other  Sex,  and  tell  me  why 
many  of  the  greateft  Poets  have  had  a  fimple 
country  Look  ?  The  immortal  Mantuan  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Donat  us  to  have  been  rujlicand  Facie  > 
the  peaceful  Hefod ,  dy^pixc*)  'Grgp<rca7r<u ;  Lhe- 
ocritus  'TmiuyviLv  t  1  x)  /3Ag ttzov,  with  even  a pajlo- 
ral  Look  5  (  not  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  a  Bifhop’s.  ) 
The  celebrated  Vida  was  thought  by  his  Cotem¬ 
poraries3  to  referable  Virgil  for  the  fame  very 
reafon  :  Facie  prope  rujlicand ,  adeo  ut  noftro  Vidse 
non  abfmilis  fuiffe  videri  pojjit.  Dante  Ali~ 
o'eri  the  Parent  of  Italian  Poetry ,  is  laid  to  have 

been 

a  lit  Gre?<  G I R  A  L  D  I. 

o 
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been  di  Jincero  e  grata  slfpetto  :  His  Succeffor  Lett.  3 
the  divine  Petrarcha ,  Di  Color  tra  bianco  e  bra- 
no  con  If  guar  do  e  Fatezze  che  ben  mojlravan  la 
Schiettezza  del  Cuor :  And  the  two  Rivals,  in 
one  kind  of  Poetry,  Pago  and  Guarini ,  (if  an  O 
riginal  and  Copy  may  be  properly  fo  called)  had 
both  una  cert  a  Gera  di  ingenua  Jemplicitd ,  In- 
dizio  di  rado  f allace  di  bei  Coftumi :  Even  the 
fhrewd  witty  La  Fontaine ,  (for  fnch  you  know 
he  appears  in  his  Writings)  was  in  his  old  Houfe- 
keeper’s  Opinion,  plus  bete  que  malin  :  and'  had 
fo  much  the  Appearance  of  that  fam zBetife,  that 
the  Countefs  of  C  *  *  *  *,  with  whom  he  lived, 
fa  id  to  a  Lady  who  afked  if  fhe  was  got  into 
her  new  Houfe  ?  That  fhe  had  now  only  three 
domeftic  Animals  to  fetch  home,  her  Cat,  her 
Parrot ,  and  La  Fontaine . b 

What  fhall  we  fay  of  this  ft range  Cor- 
refpondence  of  Features?  A  Correfpondence 
which  extended  not  only  to  Poets  in  general, 
but  to  Poets  of  the  fame  Turn  and  Temper? 

The  polite  amorous  Cardinal  Bembo ,  before  he 
obtained  that  Dignity,  was  complimented  by 
his  learned  Friends  with  refembling  the  ele¬ 
gant  Matter  of  Love,  the  fweet-tongued  Oviay 
not  only  in  his  Face,  but  Ids  (lender  fprightly 
Perfon c  •  and  a  Life  of  Petrarcha ,  the  Author  of 
many  a  delicate  Strain,  wrote  by  another  Hand, 

makes 

k  Notes  fur  Boileau . 

c  O 'Vidius  omni  njitd  atque  * viSIu  cxcuitus  atque  expolitus,  turn 
tenui  f)  njefco  Corpore ,  Nernjifcue  compado  ;  qualis  fcilicet  cjl  PE¬ 
TRUS  B  EM  BUS  Vir  unus  omnium  ehgantijjimus. 

L.  G.  Gykaldi  Dial,  de  Vitis  Poet 
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.makes  'him  to  have  been  juft  fuch  another:  di 
commune  Sfatura ,  non  di  molto  gran  Forze ,  md 
di  mirabil  Dejirezza a.  Had  the  Decency  of  the 
Cardinal’s  Character  permitted,  what  LefFons  in 
the  belle  PaJJion  might  you  not  have  expeded 
from  the  Pen  that  produced  the  inimitable  Azo- 
laim b ;  and  had  Ovid  been  under  any  happy 
Neceflity  of  a  like  Decorum,  what  Refinements, 
what  Gallantry  wou’d  have  fhone  in  his  Art 
of  Love  ?  A  Satirift,  ’tis  true,  may  well  be 
thought  to  wear  a  different  Afped ;  his  Converfe 
with  the  World,  treading  the  beaten  Road, 
fearching  out  and  expofing  Vice  in  all  its  little 
Difguifes,  may  fharpen  his  Looks,  and  imbitter 
his  Face :  But  let  us  remember,  his  Province  is 
the  molt  unpoetical  of  Parnajfus  ;  and  ftill,  that 
one  of  the  moft  approved  among  the  Ancients 
was  remarkable  for  his  Verecundia  virginalis ,  the 
Modefly  of  a  Maid  in  his  Countenance  and  Man¬ 
ners  j  which  at  the  fame  time  I  can  by  no  means 
affirm  to  appear  in  his  Writings. 

N  o  w,  for  a  Wager,  are  you  running  over 
all  the  Poets  by  Profefiion,  and  all  the  poetically 
difpofed  of  your  Acquaintance,  and  claffing  their 
Vifages  in  your  Imagination.  This  one,  fay  you, 
has  a  comic ,  that  a  tragic ,  t’other  a  tragicomical 
Look.  Here  is  an  epic^  there  a  fatiric, yonder  a  pin- 
daric  Phyfiognomy.  Mr.  X*  *  *  looks  juft  like— -* 

But 

a  Of  a  middle  Stature,  not  very  ftrorg,  but  wonderful  A- 

gility- 

b  They  are  Dialogues  upon  Love,  wrote  with  great  Delicacy 
and  Decency. 
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But  what  am  I  doing?  and  whither  has  this  Lett.  3. 
Idea  of  Simplicity  in  the  Head  of  the  great  Poet 
led  me  ?  Quick  let  us  return,  my  Friend ,  and 
quit  the  Genas  irritabile  Vatum ,  the  tefty  rhim- 
ing  Race,  without  difcompofing  a  Hair  in  the 
Toupee  of  the  meaneft  Servant  of  the  Mufesj 
and  rather  enquire,  what  Foundation  there  can 
be  in  Nature  for  this  unqueftionable  Refemblance 
in  the  Afpefts  and  Manners  of  Men  ? 

S  h  all  we  liften  to  the  ingenious  Phyjiognomijl  ? 
who  tells  us,  cc  That  the  chief  Indications  of  Mens 
<c  Difpofitions  are  to  be  found  in  their  Countenan- 
lc  ces,  and  center  particularly  in  their  Looks ,  their 
<c  very  Souls  appearing  thro'  their  Eyes  to  an 
‘c  intelligent  Spectator,  as  thro'  the  Gates  and 
€C  Avenues  of  the  Mind3:  That  a  fet,  fimple 
c  Look,  for  example,  little  moift  Eyes,  moving 
€  Eye-brows,  foftened  Features,  are  Signs  of  a 
€  Man’s  being  contemplative ,  thoughtful \  given 
c  to  learnings  and  particularly  the  Belles  LettreshJ 
Again,  ‘  That  a  dark  humid  Eye,  open,  and 
*  frequently  fixed,  is  a  Sign  of  thought  and  Per- 
€  ception ;  but  if  it  likewife  look  mild,  and  be- 
€  nign ,  it  further  betokens  Worth  and  Ingenuity  ; 

£  for  fuch,  fays  he,  was  the  Eye  and  Looks  of 
£  the  wife  and  worthy  S  O  C  RA  T E  SI 


Per- 

a  Toe  tzoXXoc  tocv  Xj  roc  QivoXcc  roTg  ’OpQxX- 

y.cng  hi^vrocC  x?  ooazrig  ITuAcov  rxroov  v  ^tocpcd- 

vsroci.  AAAMANTIOT  (^jcrioyvwy, ix.  A. 

b  OpQxXuoi  lg~(*neg^  fxi x^o),  ujbol,  [xtrooTrov  ocv£i{xevov9 
(3x zfio&poc  xr.x'xs vx  Jsiytv'Jxtnv  wjSpoc  ^PONTIXTHN,  $IAO» 
AOFON,  <MAOMA0H.  Ibid.  Uf  ’OJ>0*A.  Irw. 
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Lett.  3.  Perhaps  you  will  hold  yourfelf  a  better 
1  Judge  of  the  following  Alpedts,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  c  Eyes,  fays 
c  he,  {landing  frequently  open,  without  winking, 
c  looking  gentle  and  humane,  fwimming  in  a 
c  tranlparent  Fluid,  {hew  the  Perfon  to  be 
c  contemplative ,  a  Lover  of  Knowledge,  of  a 
e  fweet  Difpofition ,  and  addicted  to  Love : 9  And 
{till  ftronger,  £  That  fuffufed  Eyes,  fluctuating, 
c  and  as  'twere  beaming  in  themfelves,  befpeak  a 
c  ftrong  Inclination  to  Pleafure  and  the  Delights 
c  of  Venus  $  and  that  Perfons  with  fuch  a  Look 
€  are  generally  Jlraight ,  beneficent ,  of  a  noble 
c  Nature ,  and  addicted  to  Poetry  and  Verge !  a 
Whatever  the  Cafe  may  be,  or  how  flip— 
pery  foever  the  Judgement,  when  we  defcend  to 
Particulars,  the  Opinion  we  cannot  help  forming 
of  every  Man  at  firft  fight  to  his  Advantage  or 
Prejudice,  according  as  his  AfpeCt  and  Appear¬ 
ance  pleafe  or  difguft  us,  feems  to  fay,  That  it 
is  not  without  reafon  we  fuppofe  a  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  a  certain  Set  of  Features,  and  fuch  and 
fuch  Manners  which  ufually  attend  them.  Tours 
did  not  deceive  me,  who  am  affectionately, 

Tour  &c. 

a  ’O xXvCo  uevoi-  xvuo&lvovrss  h  Arok,  L;  cc&pc- 
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oicri oc  Xj  ev7ro&pj-uocv  uriorvr&r  ovrs  ds  ctdixoi,  xcoatgj/of, 

kts  tPuosooz  ire  AMOTTOI. 
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LETTER  FOURTH. 


WHAT  a  Flow  of  Spirits  muft  you  have  Lett.  4. 

had,  my  gay  Friend !  when  you  re- 
ceived  my  laft  Letter  ?  I  will  forfeit  a  good  deal* 
or  you  had  been  juft  come  home  from 
or  perhaps  were  to  go  thither  next  Morning.  In 
either  Cafe  the  Infection  wou’d  work  :  Our  Mind 
not  only  retains  Impreffions  of  the  Companies  we 
leave,  but  moulds  itfelf  beforehand  to  the  Hu¬ 
mour  and  Manners  of  thofe  with  whom  we  are 
about  to  affociate,  fo  it  be  done  with  our  good 
Liking,  and  Hopes  of  Pleafure.  I  am  fure  you 
have  been  in  high  Humour  by  the  Iprightly 
Debut a  of  your  Anfwer.  “  Wonderful  Science , 

<c  fay  you,  profound  fugacious  Phyfiognomy  | 

£C  highly  befitting  a  grave  contemplative  Man  l 

cc  - You  therefore  expedt  that  I  will  floor  tly  fend 

Ci  you  a  Treatife  of  Palmeftry,  or  revive  old  Par- 
u  tridge,  and  write  an  Almanack.” 

T  i  s  very  well.  Sir,  and  not  much  out  of 
Character  : - But  after  fo  faying,  may  I  ven¬ 

ture  to  put  you  in  mind  of  a  certain  Perfon?  the 
quickeft  at  catching  Faces,  and  odd  Miens,  of 
all  the  Circle  of  my  Acquaintance.  Can  you  re¬ 
member,  dear  Sir,  this  young  Gentleman,  who 
after  he  had,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci ?  been  jftro- 
ling,  if  not  from  Street  to  Street,  at  lead  from 
Company  to  Company,  and  obferved  all  the 
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ftrange  Setts  of  Features,  uncouth  Airs,  and  con- 
ftrained  Poftures  he  had  met  with,  ufed  to  come 
full  fraught  to  me,  £c  Who  flhou'd  I  meet  with  in 
fuch  a  Place  but  Mr.  *  *  *  ?  I  proteft  I  can't  a- 
bide  that  Man's  Look.  He's  double  and  kna- 
vifh  for  certain.  If  you  obferve,  he  never  looks 
you  fieadily  in  the  Face ;  a  Half-grin  upon  one 
fide  of  his,  betrays  fome  crooked  Sentiment 
within* 

u  P  r  a  y,  have  you  ever  feen  the  plump  Mr. 
Pap illon  ?  How  finooth  his  blooming  vacant 
*c  Face  !  Thought  and*- Wrinkles  wiped  clean  out 
cc  of  it !  But  happily  fupplied  by  the  two  pret- 
u  tieft  unmeaning  Dimples  in  his  Cheeks,  and 
<c  the  two  perteft  pinking  Eyes  that  ever  charmed 
€C  a  fair  Lady.  Mr.  B***  came  in,  and  iat 
gc  juft  by  him,  with  his  fedate  Aipedl,  and 
compofed  Countenance,  that  commanded  Re- 
fped:  whenever  he  appear’d,  and  drew  At- 
cc  tention  whenever  he  fpoke.  Blefs  me,  how 
££  intent  and  piercing  he  looks !  But  for  the 
C£  Spirit  that  every  now  and  then  flafhes  from  his 
u  Eyes,  and  the  gentle  Smile  that  o’erfpreads  his 
Features,  I  fhould  take  him  for  a  meer  plod- 
£C  ding  Wight,  not  without  a  Dafh  of  the  Mi- 
cc  fanthrope .a  His  Friend  Mr.  M *  *  *  looks  open 
*£  like  Heaven  :  You  wou’d  think  you  faw  into 
C£  his  Heart :  Truth  and  Generofity  feem  painted 

cc  in  every  Lineament. - 1  amfure  he  is  a  good 

£c  Man.  But  oh !  the  painful  Picture  of  Chagrin  ! 

The 

a  Man-hater.' 

-id 
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<<  The  imbittered  excoriate  Look  of  Efqr .  /  Lett, ^ 

u  An  old  exhaufted  fickly  Rake!  Difmal !  A 
££  mofl:  forbidding  Phiz.  I  wou’d  have  thee 
u  drawn  and  fet  up  a  Memento  mori  in  St.jjC**^ 

<c  where  thoud,  reform  more  young 

cc  Fellows,  than  all  the  laboured  and  lab’ring 
££  Sermons  ever  preached  in  the  Place.  But  a 
££  propos  to  Sermons.— -Of  all  the  living  Buffs  I 
££  ever  faw,  no  one  comes  up  to  the  gloomy 
£C  buckram  V if  age  of  the  Vicar .  Plow  is  every 
£C  better  Sentiment  effaced  from  his  whole  Coun- 
£C  tenarice  !  Not  a  Spark  of  Goodnefs  or  Veftige 
£<  of  Humanity  in  any  one  Feature  :  Dark,  un~ 
a  focial  and  fullen,  with  cloudy  Brow,  lightlefs 
ec  Eyes,  pendant  Cheeks,  and  double  Chin, he  fits 
££  recoiledled  in  gruff  Silence :  But  upon  the 
<£  leaft  Emotion,  the  Bear  and  the  Clown  appear 
C£  tumbling  in  all  his  Geffures,  begrim  his  urn 
<£  gainly  Looks,  ftrain  his  Mufcles,  diftort  his 
££  Motions,  and  briftle  his  whole  Behaviour.” 

O  f  whofe  drawing,  my  good  Friend,  are 
thefe  Characters  ?  Upon  what  are  fiich  quick 
Feelings  of  Men  and  Manners  founded  ?  Won¬ 
derful  Science  !  fay  I  in  my  turn,  profound  fa* 
gacious  Phyfiognomy  !  there's  but  a  Jkort  Step , 
ffwou’d  feem,  between  thee  and  thy  Sifter-Science 
Palmeftry,  and  from  thence  to  Affrology,  predict « 
ing  the  Weather ,  and  telling  Fortunes . 

Yet  don’t  be  too  much  out  of  Countenance 
at  being  catched  exercifing  that  perceptive  Fa¬ 
s'  2  cuhy 
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4.  culty  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  you,  oi 
difcovering  Mens  Conditions  from  their  Air  and 
Afpedt :  You  have  fome  good  People  for  Pat¬ 
terns,  who  pradtifed  the  fame  Art.  What  tho* 
Fortune-tellers,  Quack-Dodtors  and  Gypfies  ab- 
life  it  $  you  need  not  go  a  ftroling  with  them, 
except  you  pleafe.  Becaufe  there  are  Empirics , 
wou’d  you  have  no  Phyjicians  ?  Becaufe  there 
are  rhyming  Dunces ,  wou’d  you  have  no  Poets  ? 
Or  becaufe  there  are  wicked  Heretics ,  would 
you  have  no  orthodox  Divines  ?  But  you  have 
better  Company  than  Sir  Sidrophel,  tho’  not  yet 
of  your  Acquaintance  :  I  will  venture  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  one  or  two  of  them  in  my  next  Let*- 
ter.  Till  then, 


My  dear  Friend^ 


Adieu, 


1 
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LETTER  FIFTH, 


O  U  are  a  very  hard  Craver.  Is  your  Im-  Lett,  tl 


1  patience  owing  to  a  Defire  of  knowing 
your  Fellow-Phyfiognomifts,  now  you  have 
found  out  your  felf  to  be  one  of  the  number  ; 
or  to  an  Inclination  incident  to  young  People,  for 
which  a  Royal  Miftrefs  (if  fhe  was  one)  was  re¬ 
markable  in  the  laft  Century,  a  Liking  to  hear 
old  Stories  ?  Which  of  them  foever  it  be,  in  per¬ 
formance  of  my  Promife,  hear  the  Sentiments 
of - 1  will  not  yet  tell  you  who. 

cc  That  the  Difpofitions  of  Mens  Minds 
€C  are  connected  with  their  Bodies ,  and  influ- 
“  enced  by  the  Changes  that  happen  to  them>  is 
<c  very  evident  both  in  People  intoxicated  with 
cc  Liquors,  and  under  Diftempers :  In  both  Cafes 
<c  the  Temper  and  Sentiments  appear  extremely 
“  different;  and  are  plainly  made  fo  by  the  dif- 
“  ferent  Temper  and  Difpofition  of  the  Body* 
<£  On  the  other  hand,  the  Body  is  frequently 
cc  affe&ed  by  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  as  ap~ 
tc  pears  in  languifhing  Lovers,  in  Perfons  who 
<£  have  been  violently  frighted,  who  are  funk 
t£  with  Grief,  or  ecftatic  with  Pleafure.  And 
tc  not  only  fo,  but  in  things  that  happen  natn- 
“  rally ,  without  any  Shock  or  Violence,  it  is 
tc  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  Soul  and  Body  are 
4C  linked  together  in  fo  intimate  an  Union,  that 

E  3  “  they 

a  Memoircs  de  In  Vie  du  Comte de  Or  ammont .  Chap  A  II*  XI. 
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5.  cc  they  are  generally  fpeaking  the  reciprocal  Caufes 
<c  of  the  Alterations  happening  in  each  other.  For 
u  never  was  there  fuch  a  Creature  produced  or 
feen,  as  had  the  Body  and  Shape  of  an  Animal 
u  of  0;^  Species,  and  the  In  hind' and  Difpofitions 
u  of  an  Animal  of  another  Species :  But  always 
c  £  along  with  the  Bpdy,  it  rapft  have  the  Man- 
**  ners  too,  of  one  and  the  fame  Animal.  It 
u  follows  therefore  that  of  fuch  a  Caft  of  Bo- 
dy,  fuch  a  Mind  mu  ft  be  the  neceflary  Con- 
cc  fequence.  Among  the  Irrationals,  we  fee  the 
cc  fkilful  in  the  feveral  kinds,  forming  their 
cc  Judgements  of  them  by  their  Make:  By  this 
cc  Jockeys  judge  of  Horfes,  and  Sportfmen  of 
€C  Dogs :  But  if  their  Method  of  judging  be 
well  founded,  as  the  fame  Caufes  muft  needs 
€C  produce  the  fame  Effeds,  it  muft  be  likewife 
*c  poflible  to  difcern  Mens  Conditions  and  Cha- 
£c  raders  by  their  Perfons  and  Afpeds.  ” a 
Then  the  Author  ventures  to  lay  down  the 
general  Principles  upon  which  you  are  to  reafon, 
and  proceeds  to  put  them  himfelf  in  Pradice, 
not  only  by  going  over  the  principal  Parts  of  thg 
human  Body,  and  aligning  the  various  Diipofi- 
tions  of  the  Mind,  which  ufually  accompany  their 
various  Make  and  different  Strudure  ;  but,  vice 
verjd ,  runs  over  the  chief  Characters  in  Life, 
and  accurately  defcribes  the  Perfon  and  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  brave  Man,  of  a  Coward ;  of  an  in- 

genious 
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genious  Man,  of  a  Blockhead ;  of  an  impudent  Lett.  5, 
Man,  of  a  rnodefl  one,  and  fo  oil  throughout  the 
great  Variety  of  Characters  in  the  World,  both 
good  and  bad.  After  which,  being  led  back  as 
it  were  naturally,  by  an  Induction  of  Effects  to 
their  Caufe,  he  refumes  the  Confideration  of 
this  Arrange  Connexion.  ' 

cc  I  am  perfuaded,  fays  he,  that  the  Soul  and 
“  Body  fympathize  with  one  another,  for  many 
<c  Reafons.  The  Temper  and  Difpofition  of 
£C  the  Mind  being  any  way  altered,  makes  the 
Form  and  Habit  of  the  Body  to  alter  with 
“  it  3  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  Form  and  Make 
of  the  Body  being  changed,  produces  a  fimi- 
<c  lar  Change  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Mind. 

£C  Grief  and  Joy  are  Affedrions  properly  belong- 
“  in  to  the  Mind:  Yet  every  body  can  perceive 
£C  Grief  in  the  heavy  Look  of  an  afflicted  Man, 

£C  and  Joy  in  the  chearful  Countenance  of  a  hap- 
££  py  one.  When  the  Soul  is  affeCted,  and  its 
£C  Temper  varied,  were  it  poffible  that  the  Body 
££  fhou’d  retain,  unmoved,  its  former  State,  there 
‘ c  might,  it  is  true,  be  drill  fome  fort  of  fympa- 
£C  thetic  Intercourfe  between  them,  but  not  fo 
££  thorough  and  mutually  affecting  as  it  isatpre- 
£C  fent.  For  now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  one 
£C  follows  and  participates  with  the  other  5  and 
£C  from  no  Confideration  more  than  from  the 
t£  Effects  of  Madnefs .  This  Diftemper  likewife 
<c.  feems  properly  to.  affedr  the  thinking  Faculty, 

B  4  “the. 
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Lett.  5. €C  the  Soul.  Yet  Phyficians  by  cleaning  the 
cc  Body  by  Medicines,  and  by  making  the  Pa- 
<c  tient  obferve  Rules  of  Diet  prefcribed  for  the 
<c  fame  Purpofe,  rid  the  Soul  of  that  terrible 
IC  Diforder :  So  that  by  one  and  the  fame  Re- 
Cc  medy,  applied  to  the  Body ,  both  its  own  State 
^  and  Appearance  is  changed  from  what  it  was 
<c  under  a  difordered  Mind,  and  the  Mind  it- 
<c  felf  is  delivered  from  Madnefs.  But  fince  they 
<c  both  change  by  one  and  the  fame  Means  ap- 
<c  plied  to  one  of  them,  and  change  both  together % 
u  it  is  evident  that  they  throughly  depend  upon 
^  and  mutually  affedt  one  another.51  a 

Now  wou’d  I  give  fomething  to  know, 
whofe  Opinions  you  imagine  you  have  been 
reading  ?  Some  fanciful  vifionaire  Dodtor’s,  I  fup- 
pofe,  like  the  Spanifh  Huarte ,  or  French  DeJ- 
marets :  fome  Mumpjimus ,  who  fat  in  his  Clofet, 
and  built  chimerical  Schemes,  a  Stranger  to  the 
World,  and  to  ftridt  Reafoning.  Juft  the  con¬ 
trary  :  They  are  the  Opinions  of  no  lefs  Man 
than  Plato's  Rival,  and  Alexanders  Matter — the 
fevere,  abftradt,  difcerning  A RISTO-TLE who 
was  fo  fully  convinced  of  their  Juftnefs  and 
Truth,  that  in  his  moil  elaborate  Work,  his  favou¬ 
rite  new-invented  Organon ,  upon  which  he  fee  ms 
willing  to  reft  his  Reputation  b,  he  concludes 

the 
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the  fecond  Book  of  the  firft  Analytics  with  an  Lett.  5. 
Abridgement  of  the  Principles  of  Phyfiognomy.  > 

Phefe  the  Philofopher  lays  down  as  Foundations 
upon  which  you  may  reafon ,  and  from  which  > 
according  to  the  Conditions  there  prefcribed,  you 
may  form  certain  Conclufions. 

I  n  the  Progrefs  of  Philofophy  Speufippus  taught 
after  Plato ,  and  Xenocrates  fucceeded  Speufip¬ 
pus.  Xenocrates  was  a  perfedl  Pattern  of  Virtue 
in  his  Life  and  Manners.  He  began  his  Ledtures 
early  in  the  Morning,  and  his  Gate  flood  open 
to  all  Lovers  of  Wifdom  and  Knowledge.  A 
young  Athenian 7  Polemo  by  Name,  very  wild 
and  abandoned  to  Pleafure,  in  his  Return  from 
a  Night  Ramble,  happened  to  be  paffing  drunk 
that  way  about  Sun-rifing.  To  go  in  and  bam¬ 
boozle  the  old  ftarched  Philofopher  was  too 
tempting  a  Frolic  to  be  refilled  by  a  Youth  in 
that  Condition.  Fluftered  therefore  as  he  was, 
and  in  his  gaudy  revelling  Drels,  flowing  with 
Perfumes,  and  crowned  with  Flowers,  in  he 
bounced  among  the  learned  Band  who  were 
liftening  to  their  flay'd  Teacher  ;  He  fat  down 
too,  with  a  mimical  Gravity,  that  he  might 

watch 
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Lett.  5.  watch  a  witty  Opportunity  to  confound  the  mu- 
fty  Moralift,  and  march  off.  At  his  firft  Ap¬ 
pearance  feme  Marks  of  Indignation  broke  from 
the  Audience  that  threatned  him  with  a  fudden 
Exit :  But  Xenocrates ,  without  altering  his 
Countenance,  made  a  Sign  to  let  him  alone  ;  and 
changing  the  Subjedl  of  his  Difcourfe,  he  began 
to  reafon  of  Modejly,— of  Temperance  go¬ 
verning  the  Pajjions^ — and  Self-command .  P  O- 
LEMO  was  not  fo  far  gone,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  underftanding  what  he  heard ;  but  looking 
fomething  amazed  and  foolifh,  he  began  to  lijlen 
to  the  eloquent  Philofopher ;  and  liftened  fo  long, 
until  he  was  ftruck  with  the  Gravity  of  the 
Man,  and  the  Truth  of  his  Doftrine.  He  then 
firft  ftole  up  his  Hand,  and  taking  the  Garland 
from  his  own  Head,  he  threw  it  upon  the 
Ground ;  then  he  pulled  in  his  Arm  under  his 
Robe  5  by  and  by  he  gathered  in  the  flowing 
jaunty  Skirts  of  it  5  by  degrees  his  Looks  changed  5 
the  impertinent  apifli  Fleer  of  a  fine  Fuddle-cap 
fettled  into  Senfe  and  Compofure  :  He  forgot  the 
intended  Frolic,  was  afhamed  of  his  Debauch, 
and  went  home  fo  ftung  with  a  Senfe  of  his  Fol¬ 
ly,  and  fo  convinced  of  the  Amiablenefs  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  that  he  became  a  conftant  Hearer  of  Xe¬ 
nocrates  ,  eminent  for  the  Regularity  of  his  Life, 
and  fuch  a  Proficient  in  Learning,  that  at  his 
Mafter’s  Death  he  facceeded  in  the  Direction  of 
the  Platonic  School .  1 


This 
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This  celebrated  Convert  from  Intemperance  Lett.  5. 
to  Wifdom  excelled  likewife  in  Phyjiognomy.  v — ■v~-» 
Among  his  other  Writings,  as  if  the  great  Phi - 
lofopher  had  not  fufficiently  exhaulted  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  he  new-modelled  and  confiderably  augment¬ 
ed  the  Treatile  written  by  Arijlotle  upon  that 
Subject.  The  Introduction  is  remarkable.  4  If  any 
c  Branch  of  Science,  lays  he,  be  ufeful,  thofe 
€  who  ftudy  the  Knowledge  of  the  Natures  and 
4  Difpofitions  of  Men  from  their  Appearance  and 
c  Afpedt,  may  reap  many  and  great  Advantages 
4  from  their  Art :  For  no  body  wou’d  chufe  to 
4  commit  his  Wife  or  Child,  or  entruft  a  Sum 
4  of  Money,  or  any  valuable  Depojitum  ;  or  in- 
4  deed  wilh  to  con  trad  any  kind  of  Friendfhip 
4  with  a  Man  who  has  a  Mark  of  Perfidy,  In- 
c  temperance,  or  other  wicked  Dilpofition  writ- 
4  ten  in  his  Face.  But  to  fum  up  the  Matter 
c  in  a  Sentence,  all  Mankind,  as  it  were  by  an 
c  immediate,  infallible,  Heaven-fent  Divination , 

*  demon  ftrate  in  their  Looks  and  Motions,  their 

*  peculiar  Call:  of  Mind,  and  Manner  of  Life3: 

4  So  that  the  Ikilful  Phyfiognomift  may  cul- 
4  tivate  Friendlhip  with  the  Good,  and  avoid  all 
4  Commerce  with  the  Evil >a 

How 
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Lett.  5.  H  o  w  happy  wou’d  that  Man  be,  who  cou'd 
exercife  this  rare  Art  with  certainty  ?  Who  cou’d 
put  in  practice  the  repeated  Advice  of  one  of  the 
beft  and  greateft  Men  the  World  ever  faw ;  c  to 
c  look  within  —  to  let  the  particular  Quality  and 
c  Worth  of  no  Perfon  or  Thing  efcape  us ;  1  — 
6  to  be  accurate  Enquirers  into  the  Manners  and 
*  Actions  of  Men  ; a —  to  accuftom  our  felves. 
c  to  enter  attentively  into  the  Sentiments  of  thofe 
€  we  converfe  with  $  and  as  far  as  is  poffible  to 
c  get  into  the  very  Soul  of  the  Perfon  who  Ipeaks 
‘  to  us.5  One  of  the  moil  remarkable  and  fur- 
prizing  Inftances  of  this  Sagacity  I  have  met 
with,  is  the  celebrated  P  LOTINUS, 

The  Ancients  held  fuch  of  their  Philofo- 
phersy  as  lived  in  a  manner  becoming  their  Pro- 
feffion,  in  the  highefl  Efteem.  Their  Schools 
they  looked  upon  as  the  Sources  of  Virtue ,  and 
their  Houfes  as  SanBuarieSy  which  nothing  bafe 
or  difhonourable  durft  approach :  The  greateft 
Perfons  not  only  recommended  their  Children  to 
their  Care  in  their  own  Life-time  5  but  fre¬ 
quently  left  them,  with  their  whole  Eftate  and 
Concerns,  under  their  Tuition  at  their  Death. 
The  Family  of  Plotinus ,  the  holy  pure  Platonic y 

con- 
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confifted  but  of  a  Servant  or  two  for  himfelf ;  Lett.  5, 
but  his  Houfe  was  full  of  the  Youth  of  either 
Sex  of  the  prime  Nobility,  entrufted  to  him  with 
all  that  they  had,  as  to  a  facred  and  divine  Guar¬ 
dian.  With  the  moll  incorruptible  Integrity  he 
was  mild  and  affable,  and  ready  to  ferve  every 
body,  who  had  the  fmallell  Acquaintance  of  him, 
or  Connexion  with  his  Friends  5  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  fuch  Candour  and  Difcretion,  that  having 
lived  fix  and  twenty  Years  in  Rome ,  and  been 
chofen  Umpire  in  numberlefs  Differences  be¬ 
tween  private  Perfons,  he  demeaned  himfelf  fo 
as  that  he  had  not  one  Citizen  his  Enemy  :  So 
impartial  and  prudent  was  his  Humanity. 

On  e  of  this  extraordinary  Man’s  Talents  was 
a  true  and  juft  Perception  of  the  Tempers  and 
Manners  of  the  Perfons  who  lived  with  him  $ 
whofe  Deeds  and  Defigns  he  quickly  difcovered 
in  their  Looks,  and  often  foretold  what  wou’d 
happen  to  them  in  the  after-part  of  their  Lives. 

“  This  Youth,  (faid  he  of  a  young  Nobleman 
left  to  his  Management)  <c  will  prove  exceffively 
u  amorous,  and  intangle  himfelf  miferably  in 

<c  Intrigues. - 1  fufpecft  he  will  not  be  long- 

u  lived :  ”  which  in  every  point  came  exa&ly 
to  pals.  A  Widow  Lady  in  high  Pveputation  of 
Virtue,  Chione  by  Name,  who  lived  in  his  Houfe 
with  her  Children,  had  loft  a  Diamond  Neck¬ 
lace  of  very  great  Value.  Plotinus  ordered  his 
own,  and  the  Servants  belonging  to  all  the 

Lodgers 
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Lett.  5.  Lodgers  in  the  Family,  to  be  brought  together 
into  his  Prefence  :  When  they  were  met,  he  caff 
his  Eye  upon  them,  and  immediately  pointing 
to  one  of  them,  This  Perfony  faid  he,  has  ft  ole 
the  Necklace .  The  Fellow  ftoutly  denied  it,  at 
firft  ;  but  being  led  off  to  be  whipt,  he  confeffed 
the  Theft,  and  went  and  fetched  the  Necklace 
from  whence  he  had  hid  it. 

,  But  the  chief  Proof  of  the  Juftnefs  of  his 
Penetration,  was  his  difccvering  the  fecret  dii- 
mal  Intention  of  his  favourite  Scholar  P  G  iN 
P II T R  2]  whom  this  great  Judge  of  Men 
loved  not  more  upon  account  of  his  Learning, 
than  his  Virtue  and  Sweetnefs  of  Manners.  He«r 
how  the  Youth  ingenuoully  tells  the  Story  ofhim- 
felf.  c  I  had  once,  fays  the  youngPlatonic ,  through 
c  fome  Diftafte  or  Contempt  of  Life,  taken  a 
4  Refolution  to  put  an  End  to  my  Days ;  and 
4  had  fhut  my  felf  up  in  my  Lodgings  for  that 
4  purpofe  ;  when  my  loved  Mafter  came  unex- 
c  pectedly,  and  broke  in  upon  my  Retirement. 
4  He  told  me  without  hefitation,  That  mypre- 
c  fent  Intention  was  far  from  being  the  Refult 
4  of  Reafon,  or  the  Dictates  of  an  intellectual 
4  Principle  :  That  the  Gloom  in  my  Mind  was 
4  occafioned  by  fome  bodily  Diforder  I  laboured 
4  under, fome  Diftemper  of  Melancholy,  for  which 
4  he  directed  me  to  go  and  travel  for  a  Cure.  I 
4  believed  and  obeyed  him  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
*  dfe,  and  paffed  over  to  Sicily ,  where  I  heard  the 

4  Lectures 
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*  Leftures  of  the  Philofopher  Probus ,  a  Man  in  Lett.  5* 
4  good  Reputation,  with  whom  I  ftayed  in  the 
€  pleafant  wholefom  Town  of  Lilybeum.  Here 
c  I  quitted  my  pernicious  Purpofe  of  dying,  and 
4  at  the  fame  time,  was  by  this  Accident  pre- 

*  vented  from  attending  my  Mader  P  LOTI- 
€  NUS  until  his  death.  a 

B  u  t  to  what  purpofe  need  we  range  Anti¬ 
quity  for  Indances  of  an  Art,  which  you  are  your 
felf  praftidng  every  day  ?  not  only  upon  Per- 
fons  and  Companies,  but  upon  Paper  in  your 
Clofet.  You  who  dejign  and  draw  fo  prettily, 
and  have  gone  thro’  the  academic  Faces ,  if  not 
the  Figures ;  who  know  the  Play  of  a  Mufcle, 
at  lead:  on  the  Outdde,  from  the  1'mal led  Simper 
to  the  highed  Didortion  of  Features  5  who  di- 
dinguifli  fo  nicely  the  Charadteridics  of  the  bor¬ 
dering  Paflions,  Grief. \  Fear ,  DejeStion ,  Melan¬ 
choly  ;  — — Emulation ,  Averjion ,  Envy  and  Ha¬ 
tred,  can  you  with  any  Conddency  ridicule  Phy- 
dognomy,  even  in  our  narrow  fenfe  of  the 
Word  ?  We  underdand  it  to  be  nothing  more 


than  judging  of  Men  by  their  Faces :  But  the 
Authors  of  the  Term,  and  drd  Inventers  of  the 
Art  meant  nothing  lefs  than  cc  a  Judgement  of  a 
*c  Man’s  whole  Nature  and  Inclinations  from  an 
€€  attentive  View  not  of  his  Face  only,  but  of 
a  his  entire  Perfon  ;  and  that  not  motionlefs  and 
£€  unemployed,  but  in  Aftion  and  Agitation, 

€c  engaged 

nop$rpior  m pit  ^ 
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5#  cc  engaged  in  the  Affairs  of  Life;  the  Eyes  fpark- 
“  ling,  the  Tongue  fpeaking,  the  Heart  beating, 

<c  and  the  whole  Man  in  Motion  and  guard-* 

“  lefs.”  Purfue  now  this  Thought  a  little  further, 
and  confider  what  are  your  Dutch  Drolls,  your 
Harlequins,  your  Pantomimes,  your  Rich's  and 
Francifques~*—my  what  were  (alas !  they  were) 
your  Booths ,  Bracegirdles  and  Oldfields ,  but  fo 
many  fhining  Proofs  of  the  Power  and  Reality 
of  Phyfiognomy  ?  What  has  eftablifhed  the  un¬ 
varied  Idea’s  of  the  Heads  of  the  hiftoric  Cha¬ 
racters  among  the  Painters,  (whole  Originals 
they  never  had,  and  fome  of  them  never  exifted) 
but  the  unvaried  Connexion  between  the  fup- 
pofed  Character  of  the  Saint  or  Hero ,  and  fuch 
a  Set  of  Features  as  befl:  mark  it  ?  Even  the 
great,  the  fupreme  Effort  of  the  Art,  the  in- 
flru&ing  Mankind  by  Dumb-fhew  and  Exam¬ 
ple,  Hifiory -Painting  it  felf,  and  the  Produce 
of  Sculpture , 

Fair  genuine  Forms  of  Beauty's  eldefi-born , 

A  living  Race  by  plaftic  Virtue  markt , 

What  are  they  but  Human  Figures  reprelented 
in  Aftion,  in  fuch  Attitudes,  Poftures  and  Move¬ 
ments,  and  with  fuch  Looks  and  Features ,  as 
Nature  has  adapted  to  the  inward  Dilpofition  of 
the  Heart  ?  And  ftill,  the  moft  exalted  and  ex- 
tenfive  of  all  the  Ways  of  Painting,  I  mean  real 
Poetry  and  its  nobleft  Branch,  Mythology,  how 
largely  does  it  borrow  from  this  inexhaufted 

Source  ? 
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Source  ?  Reprefentations  of  things  natural  and  Lett.  5, 
divine  by  proper  Per  Jons  ;  and  thefe  Perfons 
properly  accoutred,  their  Enhgns,  their  Faces, 
their  Mien  and  A&ions  being  all  0/*  ^  piece ,  and 
all  in  CharaBer ,  mull  be  the  remit  of  the  mod 
natural  of  all  Sciences,  Phy/iognomy :  I  fay  the 
molt  natural ;  an  Infant  looks  you  full  in 
the  Face  to  find  out  your  Temper a,—  and  your 
Dog  keeps  a  dried  Eye  upon  your  Features,  and 
behaves  himfelf  accordingly  ; 

% 

Unde  niji  intus> — anon  fir  at  um  ? 

Bur  whither  have  I  wandered  from  my  Sub¬ 
ject  ? — It  is  your  wanton  Wit  and  craving  Curiofity 
that  lead  me  adray,  and  make  me  forget  the  chief 
Point  of  the  Quedion,  Whether  that  Head  of 
Homer ,  which  adorns  one  of  the  mod  elegant 
Libraries  in  Britain ,  has  been  well  imagined  by  the 
Statuary,  and  has  a  Look  becoming  the  poetical 
Patriarch  ?  The  Quedion  I  fay  is,  Whether  the 
Artijl  has  done  well?  who  drew  not  from  the  Life; 
but  from  his  own  Idea.  For  I  much  quedion  whe¬ 
ther  the  Likenefs  of  Homers  real  Face  was  pre- 
ferved.  It  is  not  altogether  impoffible  that  it 
might ;  but  more  probably  it  was  among  the 

C  number 

a  Ceil  su .  Mou'vement  du  Vifage,  et  far  tout  des  Teux  qae 

l‘on  fait  Ie  plus  d’ Attention - pareeque  ces  Mouvetnehs  (but 

les  Indices  Je  'ce  t»ui  ie  paffe  au  dedans  de  nous  :  Ils  meritent 
done  qu’on  les  approuve  a  proportion  de  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  Tollable 
dans  les  Seutimens  inierieurs  dont  ils  font  les  Indices. 

TrOte  du  Beau,  top.  IV.  §  10. 
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number  of  thofe  mention’d  by  Pliny ,  as  the 
greateft  Pitch  of  Happinefs  that  can  happen  to  a 
Mortal :  A  Likenefs  contrived  for  him  by 
Pofterity,  when  the  real  is  wanting,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  general  Defire  of  Mankind  To  know 
what  fort  of  a  Man  He  was  a.  Thus,  at  the 
firfi:  adting  a  new  Play,  fays  a  Man  of  Wit, 

the  Ladies  feldom  fail  to  afk, - 

What  like  a  Man  s  the  Poet  ? 

And  I  believe  the  fame  Queftion  is  as  natural  to  a 
Gentleman  upon  reading  a  fine  Piece  of  old  Poetry. 
To  indulge  this  natural  Curioiity,  to  give  you  a 
truly  poetic  Face,  which  of  the  two  Artifis  have 
bell  judged  ? — Whether  he  who  has  imagined  his 
infpired  Bard  with  a  Ample,  rural,  contempla¬ 
tive  Look — or  he  who  has  given  him  a  grander 
Air,  and  filled  his  Countenance  with  Elevation 
and  Majefiy —  ? 

I  am,  &c. 

P.  S. 

I  have  thought  of  a  way  of  procuring  a 
Plan  of  the  Enquiry,  &c.  without  much 
Trouble:  Expert  it  therefore  in  my  next.  But 
now  the  Vifit  at  T*  *  *  is  over,  what  if  you 
fliould  lit  down  to  read  and  think  a  little,  and 
try  to  make  out  one  to  yourfelf :  You  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  another’s  when  it  comes. 

®  Quo  majus,  lit  equidem  arbitror,  nullum  eft  felicitatis  Speci¬ 
men,  quam  Temper  omjaes  l'circ  cupere,  Qualis  fuerit  aliquis  ? 

Plin.  Lib.  xxxv.  §  2. 
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LETTER  SIXTH. 

*  » 

*  A 

SOME  time  before  the  Enquiry  into 

the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer  was  pub- 
lifhed,  a  detached  Advertifement  appeared  in 
feveral  public  Places,  containing,  beiides  the 
Tide  of  the  Book,  the  Subjects  of  the  twelve  Sec¬ 
tions  of  which  it  confifts,  and  likewife  fome 
fhort  Account  of  their  Contents.  One  of  thefe 
Advertifements  I  procured,  after  the  Piece  came 
from  the  Prefs,  and  found  it  affifted  me  not  a 
little  to  comprehend  the  Defign  and  original  Plan 
of  the  Whole.  It  runs  thus : 

6  AN  ENQUIRY  into  the  Life  and 
4  Writings  of  Homer.  In  Twelve  Seftions. 

4  Th  e  Book  is  properly  an  Anfwer  to  this  Que- 
*  ftion  :  By  what  Fate,  or  Difpofition  of  Things 
u  it  has  happened,  that  no  Poet  has  equalled  him 
for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
u  Years;  nor  any,  that  we  know,  ever  furpafled 
“  him  before.” 

4  Sedt.  I.  An  Enquiry  into  Homers  Country  $ 
£  and  the  Climate  of  that  Country. 

c  II.  Into  the  public  Manners  of  his  Nation. 
*  III.  Into  his  Language  :  Origin  of  Lan- 
5  guages*,  their  Progrefs,  and  its  Caufes. 

‘  IV.  Into  his  Religion  :  Origin  of  the  Grecian 
4  Rites. 

C  2  V, 
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4  V.  Into  the  Manners  of  the  Times :  ancient 
and  modern  Manners  compared. 

4  VI.  Into  the  Influence  of  fuch  a  Conjuncture. 
c  VII.  Into  Homer' s  Education  and  Learn¬ 
ing  :  Hiftory  of  Learning,  and  proceeding 
Writers. 

4  VIIL  Into  his  Character,  Employment, 
and  Manner  of  Life. 

4  IX.  His  Journey  to  Egypt :  His  Allegories. 

4  X.  His  viflting  Delphi :  Rife  oi  Oracles 
and  Theology. 

4  XL  His  Converfe  with  the  Pbenicians : 
His  Miracles. 

4  XII.  Llis  SubjeCt :  The  Trojan  War,  and 
Wanderings  of  Ulyjjes. 

4  With  a  new  Head  of  Homer ,  and  flxteen 
Copper-Plates  done  by  the  greateft  Matters : 
As  alfo  a  new  Map  of  Greece ,  and  of  the 
Countries  known  to  the  Ancient  Greeks  about 
the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War ;  their  ancient 
Names,  and  firft  Inhabitants,  with  a  Draught 
of  the  Voyages  of  Menelaus  and  Ulyjjes / 


The  whole  Book  therefore  is  an  Attempt 
to  refolve  this  Single  Queftion,  Ct  By  what 
4C  means  did  Homer  become  a  greater  Poet ,  than 


cc 

cc 

<c 

it 

6C 


either  any  one,  known  to  us,  ever  was  before  him , 
or  than  any  who  has  appeared  jince  his  Time 
Or  in  other  Words,  Why  no  Poem  ei¬ 
ther  formerly  heard  of ,  or  now  extant ,  was  or 
is  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ?” 

A 
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I  n  order  to  refolve  it,  you  muft  ei¬ 
ther  afcribe  his  Superiority  to  a  fupernatural  di¬ 
vine  Affi dance,  which  many  of  the  Ancients 
firmly  believed,  tho’  We  do  not ;  or,  allowing 
him  to  have  been  an  ordinary  Man,  you  muft 
enquire  into  every  Gauge,  natural  or  accidental, 
that  can  poffibly  have  influence  upon  the  human 
towards  forming  it  to  Poetry  and  Verfe. 


T*  /f  • 

JVimc 


You  muft  confider  the  Influence  of  Education, 
of  Example,  of  Fortune  public  and  private  upon 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  as  you  go  along  you  muft 


always  compare  their  different  Kinds,  and  apply 
them  to  the  various  correfponding  Branches  of 


Poetry,  You  mart  trace  that  Art  from  its  ear- 
lieft  Beginnings  5  feparate  its  conftituent  Parts, 
Language ,  Manners ,  Religion ,  Fable ,  H glory. 
Characters ,  Rythmus ,  Me aj ure ,  and  proper 
Mythology .  You  muft  view  and  afcertain  the 
abilract  Nature  of  each  of  thefe  Parts,  then 
trace  its  Progrefs,  and  compare  that  again  with 
the  Age  of  Homer ,  and  enquire  How  He  came  to 
excel  in  it,  and  in  what  refpects  he  does  fo. 
To  bring  all  thefe  together,  and  make  them 
bear  upon  a  jingle  Point ,  was  a  Talk  infeparable 
from  the  Anfvoer  of  the  Queflion.  A  Quefticn 
which  you  fee  muft  neceffarily  include  a  fur- 
prizing  number  of  different  Refearches  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Fiction ,  and  its  Con¬ 
nexion  with  the  various,  indeed  almoft  infinite 
Turns  of  Life  and  Learning. 

3  Now, 
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Lett.  6.  Now,  my  lively  Friend  !  you  have  the  Clew 
of  the  Book  in  your  Power ;  give  me  leave  to 
infinuate,  that  it  will  prove  ufeful  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Care  and  Attention  with  which 
you  ufe  it.  If  you  confider  it  rneerly  as  an 
amiifing,  curious  Speculation,  it  will  juft  ferve 
to  amufe  you  a  little,  for  the  prefen t,  and  then 
evanifh  :  But  if  after  fully  comprehending  the 
Plan  you  will  fit  down  and  compare  it  atten¬ 
tively  with  the  feveral  Sections  of  the  En  qjlt  i  ry, 
and  ftridtly  examine  whether  each  Section  makes 
out  the  particular  Point  it  was  meant  to  prove, 
and  how  that  Point  ftands  connected  with  the 
general  Defign,  in  that  cafe  the  Plan  will  effec¬ 
tually  rid  you  of  that  fleeting  Notion  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  which  you  formerly  complained.  I  ex¬ 
perienced  the  fame  thing  the  fir  ft  time  I  perufed 
the  Book.  While  Impatience  and  Curiofity 
hurried  me  on  thro’  the  various  Scenes  of  Anti¬ 
quity  from  the  firft  barbarous  State  of  wretched 
Mortals,  to  their  gradual  Improvement  by  Arts 
and  Laws  and  Learning,  I  quickly  loft  the  Idea 
of  the  preceeding  Sedtion,  and  would  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  have  recolledted  the  Thread  of 
the  Subjects  when  I  had  done.  But  after  I  had 
read  the  Book  over  and  over,  and  had  confi- 
dered  the  Order  and  Stridtnefs  of  the  Inveftiaa- 

.  D 

tion,  I  began  to  attribute  that  fiippery  elufive 
Quality  to  two  Caufes.  Firft  I  fufpeded  the 
AuJior  had  been  at  pains  to  cover  the  Regula¬ 
rity  of  hisJVlodel,  and  purpofely  effaced  every 

Appearance 
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Appsarance  of  Form  ;  avoiding  thofe  Divifions,  Lett.  6„ 
Subdivifions  and  Repetitions  which  afford  artifi- 
cial  Helps  to  the  Memory,  bat  ftiffen  aTreatife  like 
mn  old  Sermon.  This  Method  leaves  the  Work 
to  your  own  Judgement,  and  depends  folely  upon 
the  Senfe  and  Capacity  of  the  Reader.  The 
other  is  the  carelefs  familiar  manner  in  which 
thefe  abftrufe  Subjedts  are  treated.  You  find 
nothing  to  ftop  you,  if  you  do  not  flop  yourfelf  5 
no  uncouth  Terms  or  fcholaftic  Phrafes :  A 
Succeffion  of  new  Ideas  is  ever  paffing  before 
you,  and  fome  of  the  moft  rugged  Materials  in 
Learning  are  handled  with  that  familiar  Eafe 
and  Plainnefs  of  Speech,  as  makes  you  forget 
their  Nature,  and  glide  over  thefe  thorny  Fields, 
where  the  Critics  have  fo  often  tore  themfelves, 
with  unfufpedted  Security.  But,  as  I  fa  id,  in 
proportion  to  our  Negligence  and  Hafte,  muft 
of  neceffity  be  the  Slipperinefs  of  our  Retention. 

The  folideft  Bodies,  as  thev  take  the  fineft  Po- 
lifh,  are  likewife  the  moft  ticklifh  to  handle : 

You  muft  poife  well  and  grafp  firm,  ere  you 
have  a  fure  Hold,  and  be  careful  how  you  fhift 
hands,  left  they  flip  from  between  them.  Moll 
People  read  Books  as  Children  vifit  a  Flower- 
Garden  :  They  amufe  themfelves  with  this  or 
t’other  gaudy  Knot ;  the  Colour  calls  their  Eye 
from  one  Border  to  another  5  the  Sight  of  the 
prefent  banifhes  the  laft.  It  is  the  Man  of  real 
Tafte,  who  takes  in  the  Flower-  and  other  Gar¬ 
dens  at  one  View,  who  confidersthe  Caft  of  the 

C  4  Grounds, 
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Lett.  6,  Grounds,  the  eroding  Lines,  the  Difpolilion  of 
the  Walks,  the  Arrangement  of  the  Trees,  and 
the  Conveniency  of  the  Shades  and  Arbours, 
the  Propriety  of  the  Statues,  and  perceives 
the  Symmetry  refilling  from  the  Whole.  But 
here’s  Company  coming  up  ;  I  mud:  leave 
you  :  Adieu,  my  Friend I  May  you  be  happy 
your  reafonable  Wifhes  can  make  you,  or,  if 
you  can  trull;  them,  thofe  of 


Tours ,  &c. 


L E TTE R 
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Lett.  7. 


LETTER  SEVENTH. 

SAY  you  fo,  Sir!  Never  ilirred  from  your 

Clofet  for  two  whole  Days - No,  not  to 

make  an  Excurfion  crofs  the  Meadow  to  I*~—y 
C- — h  !  Well,  Heaven  grant  the  Charm  may 
not  foon  lofe  its  Virtue,  but  continue  to  operate, 
until  you  have  truly  tailed  the  delightful  En¬ 
tertainment  of  well-direCted  Study,  and  be 
throughly  convinced,  that  it  is  a  manly  thing 
to  facrifice  a  little  fleeting  Pleafure  in  the  Purfuit 
of  genuine  Knowledge*  Moil  willingly  would 
I  fatisfy  your  growing  Curiofiry :  But  as  for  an 
Explication  of  thefe  fame  Plates,  prefixed  to  the 
feveral  Sections  of  the  Enquiry,  J  muil  inge- 
nuoufly  plead  Ignorance  -y  and  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  few  People  can  give  a  juft  one,  but  the 
firil  Inventor  of  the  original  Drawings,  who  can 
alone  afcertain  his  own  Ideas  on  fo  vague  a  Sub- 
jeCt  as  Mythology .  But  you  fliall  be  very  wel¬ 
come  to  my  Conjectures  about  feme  of  them  > 
on  which  I  have  bellowed  fome  Time  and  At¬ 
tention,  with  that  pleafing  Curioiity  you  now 
begin  to  feel  in  your  turn,  in  fearching  for  the 
Meaning  of  an  Allegory.  Some  of  thefe  Con¬ 
jectures  may  perhaps  be  right— and  others,  I 
make  not  the  leait  doubt,  very  wide  of  the  real 
intention  of  the  firil  Defign.  For  all  Compofi- 
tions  in  Painting— and  emblematical  Pieces  more 

than 
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Lett.  7.  than  any,  give  unbounded  Scope  to  the  Fancy. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  long  a  Company  of 
Sages,  and  fome  of  them  truly  learned,  flared 
upon  that  beautiful  Cartoon  of  Julio  Romano's 

Marriage  of  PJyche ,  in  the  Duke  of  M - ’$ 

great  Gallery?  And  the  extravagant  Gueffes 

Mr.  H - made  at  Julians  Feaft  of  the  Gods, 

painted  by  honeft  Varrio,  in  the  Stair-cafe  of 
Hampt on-Gourt  ?  I  found  my  Conjectures  chiefly 
upon  the  Connexion  of  the  Story  reprefented  in 
the  Plate,  with  the  Subjedt  of  the  Section  whofe 
Front  it  adorns  $  for  the  Infer iptiom  of  the 
Plates  at  the  End  of  the  Book  only  puzzled  and 
led  me  aftray.  For  inftance,  the  fourth  Plate 
bears  for  its  Infcription,  A  Sacrifice,  The 
Oath — Now  with  the  ftriteft  Attention,  I 
cannot  find  the  Veflige  of  an  Oath  throughout 
the  whole  Setion.  I  conceive  therefore  that  the 
Reprefen tations  in  the  Plates  are  either  taken  from 
the  general  Defign  of  the  Setion  s  to  which  they 
are  prefixed  ->  or  from  fome  principal  Part  ;  fome 
remarkable  Fat  related,  or  fome  Principle  ad¬ 
vanced,  upon  which  the  Subjet  pofiibly  turns. 
The  Defign  of  the  firft  Setion  is  plainly  to  prove 
the  various  Influence  which  Soil  and  Climate 
have  upon  their  feveral  Productions  $ — and  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  the  Curious  love  to  fpeak  of  late,  upon 
animal-Plants,  I  mean  their  Natives  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Species. 

The  Point  of  View  therefore  of  the  fir  A  Plate 
direts  your  Eye  to  a  ftately  Temple,  the  In¬ 
fcription 
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fcription  of  whofe  Portal  bears,  that  it  was  facredLett.  y, 
to  Ceres  and  the  Seasons:  or,  in  other 
words,  to  Earth  the  univerlal  Mother,  and 
to  the  various  Influences  of  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter,  in  its  various  Climes.  Four 
beautiful  female  Figures  follow  one  another  into 
the  Temple.  The  Chaplet  on  the  Head  and 
Feftoon  in  the  Hands  of  the  firft  belpeak  the 
Spring ,  by  which  the  Ancients  began  their 
Year  :  The  Sheaf  and  Sickle,  and  a  faintifh 
Look  difcover  the  fultry  Summer:  Harveft  is 
known  by  her  Garland  of  Grapes  and  Horn  of 
Plenty :  and  fhivering  Winter  by  her  Coverings 
and  Pan  of  Coals.  A  Sedtion  of  the  Zodiac 
cuts  the  Sky  behind  them,  intended,  I  judge,  to 
fhew  upon  what  the  Succeffion  of  the  Seafons 
•  depends.  But  the  Figure  in  this  Plate  that  gave 
me  mod  pleafure,  is  the  fine  venerable  old  Man 
who  fits  in  the  Corner,  fo  ftudious  and  full  of 
Attention  in  forming  a  human  Creature,  which 
he  has  almoft  finished,  and  obferving  thought¬ 
ful,  whether  it  wants  not  yet  another  Touch  of 
his  all-framing  Hand.  Prometheus  it  muft 
be;  both  from  the  Subjedt  of  his  Story,  and 
from  the  Torch  lying  at  his  Feet*— but  which, 
by  .the  by,  ought  to  have  been  the  Reed  in 
which  he  ftole  ceieftial  Fire  from  the  Wheel 
of  the  Sun's  Chariot,  and  thievifhly  conveyed 
it  from  Heaven  to  animate  his  new-made  ter- 
reftrial  Creature,  for  which  he  was  punifhed  as 
you  now  know. 


However 
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Lett.  7.  However  ingenious  this  Part  of  the  Defign 
may  feem,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  erss  again  ft 
the  known  Law  of  Compofition,  That  all  the 
Figures ,  efpecially  in  little  Pieces ,  jhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  Adlion :  Unlefs  you  fay  that  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Man  is  the  Adtion  in  which  both  the 
Earth,  the  Seafons,  and  Prometheus  are  all  en¬ 
gaged  $  which  may  indeed  be  underftofod,  but 
is  by  no  means  the  apparent  Attitude  of  the 
Seafons  in  the  Draught.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
Idea  fo  clearly  conveyed  by  the  Reprefentation  of 
this  Man-moulder,  makes  me  eafily  pardon  a 
moderate  Trefpafs  upon  a  Rule  of  Defign.  In  a 
Play,  I  can  bear  with  the  Scene’s  fhifting,  (con¬ 
trary  to  one  of  the  facred  Unities )  from  an  Anti¬ 
chamber  to  a  Garden,  or  from  Pall-Mall  to  the 
Park,  tho’  my  Fancy  turns  refty,  and  refufes  to 
follow  our  admired  dramatic  Poet  over  Seas 
from  Venice  to  Cyprus ,  or  from  Spain  to  Con- 
Jlantinople .  Thefeare  too  unconfcionable  Strides 
for  my  profaic  Imagination  :  But  a"  Licence  mo- 
deftly  ufed  may  be  tolerated,  if  it  makes 
amends  by  its  Inftrudtion  or  Entertainment, 
The  Defign  of  this  firft  Sedtion,  is  to  fliew  the 
Power  of  Soil  and  Climate  ;  and  that  Power  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  Formation  of  Man,  who  is  to  be 
infpired  with  a  ccleftial  Flame ;  for  which  we 
have  a  Temple  facred  to  Earth  and  the 
Seasons  ;  and  behind  them  a  human  Creature 
forming,  to  be  enlivened  with  Fire  ftole  frojii 
Heaven. 
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Now,  methinks,  I  fee  a  fignificant  Smile  Lett.  7. 
forming  upon  every  Feature  of  my  Friend’s 
Face  :  Umph  !  fays  he,  And  fo  this  is  the  way 
your  ancient  Sages,  your  Mythologies ,  d’ye  call 
’em,  contrived  to  account  for  the  making  of 
Man  ?  Another  Man  already  made  took  fome 
frefh  Clay,  newly  fubfided  in  the  Chaosy  and 
impregnated  it  with  etherial  Seed  a  :  Of  this  he 
formed  a  lifelefs  Lump  in  the  Shape  of  a  human 
Creatures  then  had  a  folar  Beam,  fome  how, 
blown  into  its  Bread,  which  proved  a  vivifying 
Spirit,  and  made  it  indantly  dart  up  a  Man, 
like  the  unborn  Doctor ! 

Fair  and  foftly,  Good  Sir  !  and  before  you 
finally  judge  of  the  Fidion,  or  conclude  it  to 
be  ridiculous,  hear  the  ancient  poetic  Tale.  c  In 
4  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Jove,  when 
<  the  happy  golden  Age  was  paffed  and  gone, 
c  the  wretched  Remains  of  the  human  Race 
c  were  in  a  miferable  Plight,  and  in  hazard  of 

*  utterly  perifhing  from  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 

*  Naked,  needy,  and  ignorant  they  pafifed  their 
c  dreary  Days,  living  in  Woods,  and  lurking  in 
c  Dens  like  wild  Beads,  without  Laws,  without 
6  Arts,  without  Humanity;  fcarcely  fudaining 
2  their  helplefs  Lives  by  the  harfh  Diet  of  Her- 
€  bage  and  Acorns,  and  making  Rocks  and 

c  hollow 

a  Sive  recens  Tellus,  fedu&aque  nuper  ab  alto 

Aithere,  cognati  retinebat  Semina  Cceli  ; 

Qgam  fatus  iapeto  miftam  fluvialibus  midis 

Jinxii,  in  effigiem  moderantum  cuncta  Deortun. 

Ovid.  Metam, 
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Lett.  y.c  hollow  Trunks  of  Trees  their  foie  Shelter  from 
c  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather.  In  this  haplefs 
c  Condition  they  perifhed  unheeded  and  un- 

*  known,  torn  by  the  Tyger  of  the  Mountain, 
1  and  the  Bear  of  the  Forefl:,  famifhed  for  want 

*  of  Food,  and  froze  to  Death,  or  overwhelmed 

*  with  Snow.  Thus  they  piteous  lived  and 
c  unlamented  died, — until  Prometheus ,  the  Son 

*  of  lapetus  znAPhemis,  (that  is  Foresight, 
c  the  Child  of  Defire  and  De/liny)  came  to 

*  their  Relief.  To  retrieve  wretched  Mortals 

<  from  Mifery,  he  called  Pallas  the  Goddefs  of 
‘  Wifdom,  (the  Power  of  Mechanifm ,  and 

*  Source  of  Invention )  to  his  Aid  :  By  her  means 

c  he  mounted  to  Heaven,  where  he  flily  held 

* 

i  the  Reed  he  carried  in  his  Hand  to  the  Wheel 
c  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  :  It’s  Pith  prefently 
4  catched  and  kept  the  celeftial  Fire,  which 
c  he  fecretly  conveyed  to  Earth,  and  made  a 
‘  Prefent  of  to  Men.  Inftantly  enfued  an  a- 
‘  mazing  Turn:  It  entirely  changed  the  Face 
c  of  the  World,  and  made  the  grand  Revolution 
‘  in  Human  Life.  For  along  with  the  Ufe  of 
4  Fire,  the  inventive  Prometheus  difeovered  the 
4  latent  Treafures  that  lay  concealed  in  the  Bow- 
c  els  of  the  Earth :  He  brought  the  till  then 
c  unknown  Metals  to  Light  5  thofe  ineftimable 
4  Aids  and  Ornaments  of  Life  ;  thofe  Materials 

*  of  our  Tools,  and  Propagators  of  our  Power  ! 

<  By  their  means  he  firft  taught  the  flroling 
c  Tribes  the  Art  of  building  in  Timber,  Brick 

7  c  and 
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and  Stone.  He  fhewed  them  how  to  alleviate  Lett,  y* 
their  Toils  and  fupply  their  Wants,  by  joining 
Oxen  to  a  Plow  and  Horfes  to  a  Chariot. 

Pie  obferved  the  riling  and  Petting  of  the  Stars, 
the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  by 
them  diftinguilhed  the  Seafonsy  and  planned 
out  the  revolving  Tear .  He  inftruded  them 
in  the  various  Virtues  of  Herbs,  Fruits  and 
Foffils,  and  made  known  their  Efficacy  in  dil- 
pelling  Difeafes,  and  allaying  the  Pains  incident 
to  Mortals :  He  even  opened  .a  Path  thro’  the 
Deep,  and  made  them  crofs  the  untrod  Ocean 
in  Veffels  compacted  of  Wood,  with  Sails  ex¬ 
panded  to  catch  the  gliding  Gale.  In  a  word, 
no  ufeful  Art  or  rare  Invention  in  Life ;  no  in¬ 
genious  Method  of  fupplying  its  Wants  or 
fulfilling  its  Wilhes,  that  is  not  the  Gift  and 
Product  of  Prometheus b ;  And  to  crown  all, 
he  likewife  taught  them  the  wondrous,  tho* 
now  common  Contrivance,  of  painting  Sound, 
and  fpeaking  to  the  Eyes  3  he  taught  them  the 
ufe  of  Letters,  thofe  Guardians  of  Arts, 

Parents  of  Memory,  and  ready  Minifters  to 
every  Mufe. 

c  What  wonder  then,  if  the  great  Friend  of 
Men,  the  Author  of  their  Happinefs,  their  De¬ 
liverer  from  Cold,  Hunger  and  Death,  their 
Inftrudor  in  every  thing  valuable  or  plealant, 

*  Phould 

D  B C&yti  JV  [AvSti  Trocvlx  ‘ 

iLxcrui  t  ftoluirt  lx  HPOMHOE  XIS. 


AI2KTA, 
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Lett.  7 .  c  fliould  be  faid  to  have  new-formed  the  Creature^ 
€  whole  Life  and  Lot  he  had  wholly  changed  $ 
e  transformed  from  a  Brute  to  a  Man,  refcued 
from  endlefs  Woe,  and  retrieved  from  Blood- 
■  Hied  and  Barbarity?’ 

So  far  is  very  well, - and  may  pafs  in  the 

loofe  figurative  Language  of  the  Poets :  But 
is  not  Prometheus  plainly  and  literally  faid  to 
have  made  Man ,  as  well  as  inftruded  him  in  the 
Arts  of  Life  ?  The  Queftion  is  fair  ;  but  how 
will  you  relifh  it  if  the  Anfwer  lead  us  into  a 
Labyrinth  of  Mythology?  Have  you  Spirits 
and  Patience  to  remount  to  the  Rife  of  Things, 
and  fcan  the  various  Principles,  which,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Ancients,  produced  the  World 
&nd  Man  ? 

Imagine  then  the  Metropolitan  of  Mem¬ 
phis ,  or  other  folemn  My  ft  agog  ue  of  Egypt , 
about  to  initiate  a  young  Prieft  (duly  prepared 
by  Fallings,  Purifications  and  Chaftity)  in  their 
traditional  Myftery  of  Creation.  u  My  Son, 
u  would  he  lay,  Listen  with  Attention  and 
u  Reverence,  while  I  deliver  the  awful  Doc- 
<£  trine  of  the  Birth  and  Progeny  of  the  ever- 
cc  living  Gods— the  Dodrine  we  carefully  con- 
cc  ceal  from  the  vulgar  and  profane,  and  only 
unfold  to  the  Favourites  of  Heaven,  and  Mi- 
cc  nifters  of  its  myfterious  Will. 

!  IV  HEN 
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c  JV HE  iV  the  primeval  Parent,  Chaos^ 
c  hoary  with  unnumbered  Ages,  was  firft  moved 
‘  by  the  Breath  of  Erebus ,  fhe  brought  forth  her 
c  enormous  Fir  ft -born  Hyle  ;  and  at  the  fame 

*  portentous  Birth  the  amiable  almighty  Eros 
1  Chief  of  the  Immortals :  They  were  no  fooner 
c  come  to  Light  than  they  produced  an  infinite 
c  Offspring;  various  and  jarring  at  firft,  but 
s  afterwards  the  Fountains  of  Being  ( a ),  the  ter- 

*  rible  Titans.  Five  and  forty  of  their  Names 
c  have  been  revealed  to  Men ;  among  whom 

*  the  chief  are  Coens ,  Crei bn ,  Hyperion ,  and 

*  lapetusy  Males ;  and  Thea,  Rheay  Themis, 
€  Mnemofyne,  and  the  lovely  Tethys ,  Females ; 
c  after  whom  was  born  of  the  fame  Parents, 

*  their  youngeft  Son,  the  mighty  Saturn .  Ia- 
1  petus  and  Themis  joining,  had  the  divine  Pro - 
1  metheus ;  after  whofe  aulpicious  Birth,  and  no 

*  wonder,  they  had  Eight  and  twenty  Children 

*  more ;  or,  according  to  a  more  authentic  Tra- 

*  dition  thirty  Sons,  and  as  many  Daughters, 
c  Authors  of  the  various  Orders  of  living  Things, 

*  while  Prometheus  with  the  Affiftance  of  his 
€  Spoufe  Celeno  the  Daughter  of  Atlas,  the 

D  4  mighty 
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c  mighty  Prop  of  Heaven,  created  their  Lord 
i  and  Lawgiver,  mortal  Man/ 

With  profound  Submiffion,  we  mayfuppofe, 
and  entire  Refignation  of  his  Intelle&s,  would 
the  young  Candidate  of  the  Priefthood  receive 
the  Do&rine  he  did  not  underftand  :  and  in  re¬ 
ward  of  his  Docility,  or  upon  fonie  other  weighty 
Confideration,  his  reverend  Teacher  might 
perhaps  condefcend  to  remove  a  Corner  of  the 
Veil,  and  give  him  a  Glimpfe  of  the  latent 
Truth. 

**  To  Thee,  my  Son,  who  may  one  day  prove 
u  a  ftately  Pillar  in  the  Temple  of  Nophy  and  a 
Support  of  our  facred  Order,  the  Glory  of 
«£  Egypt ,  will  I  difcover  a  Part  of  the  divine 
€£  Tradition,  denied  to  vulgar  Ears,  and  uttered 
<£  by  the  pure  High-prieft  on  folemn  Days,  not 
without  Trembling  and  Amazement.”  Know 
then,  confecrated  Youth!  c  That  ere  this  fair 
c  Univerfe  which  thou  beholds,  appeared  ;  ere 
€  the  Sun  mounted  on  high,  or  the  Moon  gave 
c  her  paler  Light;  ere  the  Vales  were  flretched 
c  out  below,  or  the  Mountains  reared  their 
£  towering  Heads — ere  the  Winds  began  to 
t  blow,  or  the  Rivers  to  flow,  or  Plant  or  Tree 

*  had  fprung  from  the  Earth — while  the  Hea- 

*  vens  yet  lay  hid  in  the  mighty  Mafs,  nor  e'er 
1  a  Star  had  ilarted  to  its  Orb,  for  Ages  infinite, 
£  the  various  Parts  of  which  this  wondrous 
€  Frame  confifts,  lay  jumbled  and  inform, — 

4  brooding 
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€  brooding  o’erwhelmed  in  the  Abyfs  of  Lett,  y* 
c  Being  (*) :  < — 

c  There  they  had  lain  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
c  if  the  Breath  of  the  tremendous  Erebus  (a), 

*  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  eternal  Darknefs  had 
€  noc  gone  forth  and  put  the  liftlefs  Mals  ( b )  in 
€  vital  Agitation.  ?Twas  then  the  congenial 
€  Parts  began  to  fever  from  their  heterogeneous 
€  Affociates,  and  to  feek  a  mutual  intimate  Em- 
c  brace — Matter  (c)  appeared,  and  infeparable 
c  from  it  Attraction  ( d )  inftantly  began  to  ope- 
€  rate :  And  O!  Who  can  unfold,  or  fufficient- 
1  ly  declare  the  Strife  ineffable,  th’  unutterable 
c  War  that  attended  their  Operation.  Quali- 
€  ties  ( e )  their  firft-born  oppofite  and  jarring, 

4  never  before  exiting  fprung  into  Being,  and 
c  fwift  began  the  universal  Shock.  Powers  (f) 

6  till  then  unknown,  and  fuperior  ( g )  Degrees 
g  of  thefe  Powers,  all  a£tive  Principles,  continued 
4  and  increafed  it.  Order  (h)9  Succeffion  (i)y 
%  Retention  (k)y  and  Figur ability  (/)  werepaffive 

D  2  4  in 


(*)  ^Hy  zrocvlx  Svv(x>[mi9  Iv <T  ov. 

Aoir.  Toe  (J.ET&  r»  (pvf^.A, 

( a )  Erebus  is  plainly  the  Power  of  Darkness,  or  Dimnefs  y 
being  a  Greek  Termination  put  to  an  Eaftern  Word  Ereb, 
the  Evening,  Mixture  of  Darknefs  and  Light.  See  the  Phenician 
Cofmogony  below,  (b)  The  Chaos,  (c)  Hyle.  (d)  Eros , 
or  Love,  (e)  Cacus.  KoiOS  is  the  ancient  Ionic  ror  ricnSh. 

(f)  Creion ,  Kgrtay,  powerful,  (g )  Hyperion,  'y^rseedv,  tran- 
feendant.  (b)  Thea ,  from  the  old  Verb  0EH,  whence 
ft)  Rhea,  from  the  Flux  of  Time,  (k)  Mnemofyne ,  m»'H Oo- 
cvvn,  Memory.  (/)  Tethys  from  the  old  which  the  Chal¬ 

deans  pronounce  bUD  let  ha,  lkptida  perfundere,  whence  Tethys , 

Fujian, 
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Lett.  7.  ‘  in  the  genial  Conte  ft.  But  Defire  (m)  and 
c  Pojfibility  in)  (or  Intention  and Aptitude)  mild- 
c  ly  interpofed,  and  begot  Providence  or  Fore- 
‘  fight  (o)y  who  being  joined  with  his  Bride  (p) 

*  Meafure  (q)  or  Perfection  (the  Daughter  of 

*  Contemplation  (r,)  prefided  over  the  forming 
c  World3  directed  the  Births  of  the  laboring 

c  Parts, 

Fulton,  Moijlure.  (m)  Japhet  in  Kal,  to  allure,  raife,  de- 

fire,  feduce  ;  whence  -srfiiL .  Japhet  is  elder  than  Saturn ,  who 
was  the  youngelt  of  the  Titans  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Time  did  not  begin 
till  the  World  was  made  ;  fee  the  Platonic  Account  of  Time  be¬ 
low.  (n)  Themis  the  moft  ancient  and  venerable  of  the  Goddelfes ; 
whofe  Oracles  were  from  the  Beginning,  and  fo  infallible,  that 
Ihe  taught  Apollo  himfelf  to  prophefy  ;  firft  married  to  Iapetus , 
tditTitan,  and  then  to  the  all-governing  Nature,  Jupiter  himfelf. 
( 0 )  Prometheus.  The  Athenians ,  dihinguifhed  among  all  the 
Greeks  by  their  Ingenuity  and  Devotion,  had  an  Altar  in  the  Aca- 
demy  (the  Refort  of  the  molt  ingenious  of  Athens )  on  which  they 
facrificed  the  Day  of  the  Lamp-Solemnity.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Prometheus ,  Pallas ,  and  Vulcan.  In  their  opinion  thefe  were 
<rvfi.Cd>pLot  Zrtoi,  conjunct  Gods  to  be  worfhipped  on  the  fame 
Altar,  for  the  fame  obvious  Reafon  that  Venus  is  fometimes 
joined  with  Bacchus  and  Ceres ,  and  at  others  with  Cupid,  Hebe , 
and  the  Graces.  But  the  molt  Orthodox  of  the  Mythologifts, 
Orpheus ,  folemnly  addreffes  Prometheus  as  the  fame  with  Saturn  ; 
and  joined  with  the  ancient  Rhea,  that  Flow  of  Durationin  the 
Fulnefs  of  which  all  Things  were  formed  by  Providence, 

‘PEAS  no  11' \  XEMNEX  FIPOMH0ET"  *. 


The  former  took  him,  ’twould  feem,  for  a  moral ,  or  human  Prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  the  latter  for  a  natural  or  divine  one. 

(P)  Calai  in  Syriac  fignifies  a  Bride. 

(q )  Is?1!]  Menfurae :  from  73  menfus  eft.  But  1*7' 73  Perfec- 
tiones  from  confummavit,  perfecit.  (r)  Atlas. 

Talah ,  Confideravit,  animum  advertit,  intentus  fuit. 

et  et  Atthalao  qui  res  perfpicit,  cognitione  fupe- 

rior  ;  inde  Virgil . — Docuit  quae  max  ini  us  Atlas.  The  Greeks  put 
frequently  their  £  for  the  Afpirates  of  the  Eaiierns,  and  particu¬ 
larly  lor  the  moft  unutterable  of  them  to  a  Wellern  Throat  the 

Ain  erfirflv  nrmM'pfl  in  fVip*  Rpnrinninn-  ' 


£ 


Ain,  which  they  entirely  omitted  in  the  Beginning  of  Words, 


contenting  themfelves  with  the  bare  Vowel. 

It  K PON  ON. 
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Parts,  called  to  Light  the  vegetable  and  animal  Lett. 
Race,  and  then  crowned  his  wondrous  Work 
with  the  Formation  of  Man/ 


But  blefs  me  !  How  have  I  been  led  into  the 
Recefi  of  the  Egyptian  Sanctuary  ?  Quick  let  us 
retire  :  and  you,  my  Friend,  forgive  me,  both 
for  having  been  betrayed  into  fuch  a  Sally  of  the 
abftradt  metaphyfical  Mythology,  and  for  pre¬ 
fuming  to  join  you  with  fuch  bad  Company,  as 
at  once  to  bid  you  and  the  Metropolitan  of 
Memphis  Adieu., 

I  am ,  &c. 


\ 


/ 
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LETTER  EIGHTH. 

'HE  Subjed  of  the  fecond  Seddon  of  the 
E  n  qjj  i  r  y,  &c.  is  faid  to  be  Ancient 
Manners  $  by  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  meant  the 
rude  unhappy  Life  which  Mankind  lived  in  the 
early  Ages  of  the  World,  and  what  is  with  great 
Impropriety  called  their  natural  State ;  when 
the  Earth  was  not  adorned  with  Towns,  nor  in¬ 
habited  by  civilized  Nations  governed  by  Laws, 
or  polifhed  by  Arts,  but  was  peopled  with  va¬ 
grant  independent  Tribes,  lawlefs  among  them- 
felves  and  often  at  war  with  their  Neighbours  5 
tinawed  by  any  but  prefent  Dangers,  and  there¬ 
fore  fatisfying  their  prefent  Paffions  whenever  it 
was  in  their  power.  This  View  of  the  Subjed: 
of  the  Sedion  gave  me  fome  notion  of  a  very 
compounded  Reprefen  tation  in  the  Plate  prefixed 
to  it,  but  which  belongs  all  to  the  fame  Subjed: 
when  put  together,  and  has  a  ftrid:  Unity  in 
Senfe,  if  not  in  Shew. 

Pan ,  as  the  Word  fignifies,  is  the  ancient 
Emblem  of  the  Whole  of  Things :  He  repre- 
fents  the  Univerfe  5  and  with  the  moft  learned 
and  thoughtful  of  the  Ancients,  pafifed  for  the 
firft  and  oldeft  of  their  Divinities.  His  Figure 
is  a  Delineation  of  Nature ,  and  that  rough  Face 
which  firft  it  wore  as  mentioned  above.  His 
fpotted  Robe  of  a  Leopard’s  Skin  expreffed  the 

fpangled 
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fpangied  Heavens ;  his  Perfon  is  compofed  ofLett. 
various  and  oppofite  Parts,  rational  and  irrational, 
a  Man  and  a  Goat,  as  is  the  World  of  an  all- 
governing  Mind  and  of  butting  prolife  Elements 
Fire  and  Water,  Earth  and  Air.  He  loves  to 
chace  the  flying  Nymphs ;  few  Productions  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  maturity  without  Moijlure  *  and 
like  the  alma  Parens ,  has  a  ftrong  Propenfity  to 
Generation.  According  to  the  Egyptians ,  and 
the  very  ancienteft  of  the  Grecian  Sages,  he  had 
neither  Father  nor  Mother,  but  fprung  of  De- 
mogorgon  at  the  fame  inftant  with  the  fatal 
Sifters  the  Parcce :  A  beautiful  Way  of  faying, 
that  the  Univerfe  fprung  from  an  unknown 
Power  (to  them)  and  was  formed  according  to 
the  unalterable  Relations  and  eternal  Aptitudes 
of  Things ;  the  Daughters  of  Necejjity .  But  his 
moft  fignificant  Symbol,  and  moft  elegantly  ex- 
preflive  of  his  divine  harmonious  Conftitution,  is 
the  wondrous  Reed  on  which  he  inceftant  plays, 
compofed  of  fevenVvpzs  unequal  among  them- 
felves  5  but  fitted  together  in  fo  juft  proportion, 
as  to  produce  the  moft  perfect  and  unerring  Har¬ 
mony.  The  Orbits  in  which  the  /even  Planets 
pf  our  folar  Syftem  move  around  their  Center 
are  all  of  different  Diameters,  and  are  deferibed 
in  different  Times,  by  Bodies  of  different  Magni¬ 
tudes  ;  yet  from  the  Order  of  that  folemn  Move¬ 
ment  refults  that  celeflial  Mu  lie  of  the  Spheres, 
not  perceptible  indeed  by  our  material  Organs, 

D  4  but 
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Lett.  8.  but  delicious  and  ravifhing  to  the  Ear  of  the 
Mind. 

Others  however  went  ftill  deeper,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  Pythagoric ,  that  is  the  Egyptian 
Account,  not  only  of  the  Creation,  but  of  its 
Caufes .  Their  abftrufe  enigmatical  Method  of 
explaining  or  more  properly  concealing  their 
Dodtrines  from  every  body  but  their  own  Dif* 
ciples,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  at  prefent ; 
farther  than  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  they  de¬ 
signed  every  Species  of  Things  by  certain  Num¬ 
bers .  Your  happy  Turn  for  thefe  Kinds  of  Stu¬ 
dies,  muft  have  long  fince  taught  you,  that  Num¬ 
bers  are  capable  of  reprefenting  geometrical  Fi¬ 
gures,  Triangles,  Squares,  Cones  and  Polygons  of 
all  Sorts.  All  thefe  Numbers  reprefen tative  of 
material  Things  when  compounded,  made  the 
Sum  of  twenty-eight,  of  which  j even  is  the 
Root,  and  therefore  the  EriTAS,  SE  FEN  and 
us  Powers,  was  the  Reprefentative  of  all  the  ma- 
terial Creation.  The  various  Degrees  of  Spirits 
and  Genii  were  expreffed  by  Numbers  amount¬ 
ing  to  Sixteen — of  which  four  is  the  Root,  and 
therefore  the  Tetpakttx,  Four  and  its  Powers, 
was  the  Reprefentative  of  the  immaterial  cre¬ 
ating  Principle ,  and  all  the  intellectual  Beings 
united  to  it;  and  for  that  reafon  conftituted  the 
.  folemn  Pythagoric  Oath, 


NAI 
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NAI  MA  THN  HMETEPAN  TTXHN  FENNH- 
SANTA  TETPAKTTN, 

nArAN  AENNAOT  ^TSEXIS! 

Yes,  by  the  Soul-begetting  FOUR  I  fwear, 

Nature's  eternal,  ever-flowing  Spring. 

TheEIITAS  therefore,  or  material  Creation^ 
confifting  of  the  various  Combinations,  Divifions 
and  Multiplications  of  the  Number  Seven ,  is  the 
wondrous  Inflrument  of  Pan,  from  the  Concord 
and  Harmony  of  whofe  unerring  Notes  refults 
the  Echo,  the  Objedt  of  his  Love.  So  that  of 
this  divine  harmonious  Reed,  the  Symbol  of  our 
Solar-Syftem,  one  may  fay  with  the  pious  Poet* 

What  tho’  in  folemn  Silence  all 
Move  round  our  dark  terreftrial  Ball, 

What  tho’  nor  real  Voice  nor  Sound 
Amid  their  radiant  Orbs,  be  found* 

In  Reaforis  Ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  ftill  their  glorious  Voice  ; 

For  ever  finging,  as  they  fhine, 

The  Hand  that  moves  us  is  divine ; 

Or  as  it  is  painted  by  a  great  Mathematician, 

En  tibi  Norma  Poli —  /  en  diva  Lihramhm 
Molis ! 

Computus  en  Jovis  !  Et  quas  dum  primordia 
rerum 

Conderet ,  omnipot ens  fihi  Leges  ipfe  Creator 

Dixerit ,  &  Operis  qua  Fundament  a  hear  it . 

jRu  T 
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Lett.  8.  But  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  Pan  appears  in  this 
Plate,  either  in  his  phylical  or  philofophical  Ca¬ 
pacity,  but  fits  piping  upon  the  jutting  Point  of 
a  Rock,  as  the  honed  rural  God  of  Arcadia ,  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Shepherds,  and  expreffive  of  that 
rude  paftoral  Life  led  by  the  early  incivilized  In¬ 
habitants  of  Greece .  On  one  hand,  an  humble 
Supplicant  prodrates  himfelf  before  the  ancient 
Vejia  \  and  on  the  other,  a  military  Man  is  run¬ 
ning  off  with  an  unhappy  Female  he  hasfeized 
as  his  Prey. 

Ves?ji ,  among  the  contemplative  Prieftsof  the 
Baft,  pafled  for  the  latent  Power  of  Fire  or 
that  internal  Texture  and  Dilpofition  of  fome 
forts  of  Matter  that  renders  it  combudible,  while 
others  are  little  affeded  with  Heat.  As  fuch 
{he  was  the  Wife  of  Ccelus,  and  Mother  of  Sa¬ 
turn, — the  facred  eternal  Fire,  worfhipped  with 
the  greated  Reverence,  and  mod  pompous  Cere¬ 
monies  by  all  the  Eaftern  Nations  (a)  :  But  a- 
mong  the  lefs  fpeculative  Europeans ,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Knowledge  of  this  Goddefs  at  fecond 
hand,  fhe  was  confidered  only  as  Saturn  s 
Daughter,  a  national  tutelary  Divinity ;  as  for  in^ 
fiance,  by  Numa  the  pious  Sabine  Pried  and 
King,  who  made  her  the  Poliuchos  or  Guardian 
of  the  Infant-State  ;  tho’  generally  fpeaking  over 
all  Italy,  and  long  before  in  Greece ,  fhe  was  wor¬ 
fhipped  as  a  domedic-Deity,  and  .Protedrefs  of 

the 

(a)  The  common  Word  in  Chaldee  fignifying  Fire  is  VJ& 
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the  Family-Seat.  c  Vejia ,  fays  the  knowing  Po-  Lett.  8, 
€  Jidonius ,  the  Daughter  of  Saturn,  firft  invented 
c  a  human  Habitation,  whofe  Image  for  that  rea- 

*  fon  they  conftantly  place  within  the  Houfe, 

*  that  (he  may  preferve  the  Edifice  and  proteft 
1  the  Inhabitants.’  {b)  An  Invention  indeed  of 
the  higheft  Beneficence  to  miferable  Mortals 
ranging  the  Woods  or  creeping  into  Caves,  which 
Hiftory  attributes  to  Phoroneus  the  Son  of  Inachus , 
at  leaft  of  building  Houfes  wrought  withBrick(c), 
and  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  Afllftance 
of  Vejia. 

When  Homer ,  who  had  plain  undifguifed 
Nature  ever  in  his  eye,  is  defcribing  the  Mind  .of 
a  Man  intent  upon  Building,  he  fays  he  fquares 
one  Stone,  and  lays  it  carefully  and  exactly  upon 

the  top  of  another - ANEMOIO  ein’  AAEfiPHN 

to  be  a  Defence  again/I  the  Wind.  The  fame 
Poet  addreffes  this  Goddefs  in  one  of  his  Hymns, 

Vejia  to  whom  in  every  lofty  Pile 
Of  Gods  immortal  or  Earth-faring  Men 
A  Seat  eternal’s  doom’d :  to  thee,  old  Queen ! 

The  firft  beft  Honours  pioufly  be  paid* 


This  hoary  reclufe  Goddefs  (d)  then,  the 
pure  eternal  Vejia  (e)  appears  in  a  double  Capa¬ 
city  5 

(b)  The  fame  Word,  in  another  Form  fig-nines  the 

*  ♦  j 

Foundation  and  Strength  of  a  Building, 

(r)  7r\iv$rv(p£~s  £q[*v<;.  AI2XTA* 

(d)  — -Cante  Penetralia  Vedas.  Vhgil. 

(e)  Anciliorum  nominis  et  togae. 


Ob '.it 


us. 


aetejnteoue  Veins, 


iterat. 


it 
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8. city;  either  as  the  grand  enlivening  Genius  of 
mj  the  terreftrial  Globe,  worlhipped  with  folemn 
Ceremonies,  and  honoured  by  annual  Proceffions 
under  the  Name  of  Orofmades  ( f )  by  the  P*?r- 
fiam,  and  under  that  of  Serapis  (g)  by  the  £- 
gyptians ;  or  as  the  permanent  immoveable  Seat 
of  Gods  and  Men,  the  Earth  itfelf,  and  by  an 
eafy  Transition  the  native  Soil  of  a  Nation,  or 
the  fixed  Habitation  of  a  Family.  Ovid,  in  his 
Fajliy  the  moft  learned  and  ufeful  of  all  his 
Works,  hints  at  them  both : 

Vefta  eadem  eft  et  Terra  fubeft  vigil  Ignis 
utrique ; 

Significant  Sedem ,  Terra  Focufque  fuam. 

But  Plato  confines  her  to  the  latter  ;  when  de¬ 
ferring  in  his  fublime  manner  the  Movement 
of  the  Univerfe,  he  fays,  ‘  That  the  fupreme 

*  God,  the  beneficent  Jupiter,  driving  a  winged 
c  Chariot  thro’  the  Heaven,  marches  firfl:,  dire<£t- 
c  ing  and  infpe&ing  all  Things  5  after  whom  the 

*  whole  Hoft  of  Deities  and  Demons,  ranged  into 
c  twelve  Bands  follow  in  order :  But  that  Vejla 
€  alone  remains  at  home  {IS). 

In 

(fj  npn  ETTH  Qrim-hafde ,  The  bleiTed  Fire  :  it  imports 
originally  in  the  Chaldee,  the  beneficent  Lights,  that  do  good 
without  Compenfation. 

(g)  Some  derive  Serapis  from  Seraph,  to  burn.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  Compound  from  “ID  Sar  A  pi,  the  Lord  Apis. 

(h)  In  Tima eo. 
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In  the  fame  way  then,  as  Pan  is  the  plain  rural  Lett.  8* 
^God,  Vefia  in  this  Reprefentation  feems  likewife 
to  be  taken  in  the  tritefl  Acceptation  for  a  Hearth 
and  a  Home :  A  Bleffing  whofe  Importance  our 
naked  Forefathers  when  driven  from  Wood  to 
Wood  by  civil  Wars,  or  haraffed  by  IDaniJh  and 
Saxon  Incurfions,  could  much  better  conceive 
than  We,  whom  Liberty  and  Property, 
thofe  ineftimable  PolTeffions,  diftinguifh  from  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  A  Houfe ,  befides 
being  a  Shelter  from  the  Inclemencies  of  the 
Weather,  and  a  Repofitory  for  all  the  various 
Conveniences  of  Life,  is  a  kind  of  San&uary  to 
its  Poffeffor,  and  a  Prote&ion  from  Infult  and 
Violence,  efpecially  to  the  weaker  Sex,  who  in 
the  lawlefs  Days  when  Force  alone  bore  fway, 
were  feldom  fafe  but  when  they  kept  at  home. 

It  was  a  noble  Boaft,  and  worthy  of  a  Conque¬ 
ror,  that  William  the  Firft  made  concerning  the 
Effedts  of  his  Policy,  That  a  fair  Maiden  might 
now  travel  all  over  England  with  a  Purfe  of 
Gold  in  her  hand  without  Fear  or  Moleftation. 

As  it  was  by  the  Affiftance  of  Vest  a,  the  en¬ 
livening  igneous  Principle,  that  Jupiter  obtained 
the  fupreme  Government  of  the  Univerfe,  he  al¬ 
lowed  her  in  return  to  chufe  what  Privilege  or 
Honour  fine  thought  fit.  Vefta  made  choice  of 
perpetual  Virginity,  being  incapable  of  being  af- 
fociated  with  any  other  Element,  and  of  the  firft 
Share  {a)  of  every  Offering  made  to  all  the  other 

Gods. 

,  (a)  *A Primitives 
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Lett,  8. Gods.  Her  Prieftefles  muft  therefore  be  pure 
*  unfpotted  Virgins,  and  have  the  precedency  at 
every  Feaft  or  Sacrifice  where  they  happened  to 
beprefent:  Her  Temple  is  a  SanCtuary  from 
Violence,  and  efpecially  from  Violence  offered  to 
the  Honour  of  a  Maid.  Accordingly,  in  this  Plate, 
we  are  prefented  with  Nature’s  rudeft  Draught* 
Firft  the  fhaggy  God,  frequenting  the  Rocks  and 
Wilds  5  that  is,  uncultivated  Lands,  and  a  folitary 
paftoral  Life,  obnoxious  to  Rapine  and  Infult : 
then,  its  firft  Protection,  the  Power  of  Vejla ,  hu¬ 
man  Habitations  juft  beginning  to  form  and  be¬ 
come  fixed  before  the  Birth  of  Laws,  in  the  Infan¬ 
cy  of  Arts,  amidft  Ignorance  and  Barbarity.  That 
Barbarity  firft  makes  way  for  military  Improve¬ 
ments,  which  naturally  produce  Incurfions,  Plun¬ 
der,  and  fuchlnftances  of  Inhumanity,  asyou  have 
reprefented  inPerfpeCtive  on  t’other  fide  the  Plate. 

Here  I  intended  to  conclude  my  Letter :  The 
Emblems  are  explained.  What  more  is  to  be  done  ? 
To  moralize — and  draw  Inferences  from  the  Ex¬ 
plication — ?  No — but  only  to  obferve  a  ftrange 
fort  of  Likenefs  between  ancient  and  modem 
Superftition. — »A  Paflion  difFufed  thro'  all  Ages 
and  Generations,  and  aCting  uniformly,  however 
its  ObjeCts  may  be  varied.  The  Circumftance 
oi  the  preceding  Allegories  that  makes  me  fay 
fo  is  this :  The  Gods  of  the  Ancients,  you  fee, 
appear  in  a  double  Light  ;  as  the  Parts  and  Powers 
of  Nature  to  the  Philofophers,  as  real  Perfons  to 
the  Vulgar;  the  former  underftood  and  admired 

them 
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them  with  a  decent  Veneration  5  the  latter  Lett*  8. 
dreaded  and  adored  them  with  a  blind  Devotion, 

Has  not  the  fame  thing  happened  in  modern  re¬ 
ligious  Matters  ?  Are  there  not  many  Parables  and 
Prophecies  well  underflood  and  juftly  explained 
by  the  wife  and  knowing,  that  are  grofsly  fhock- 
ing,  in  their  literal  Signification,  and  yet  greedily 
fo  fvvallowedby  the  unthinking  Vulgar  ?  Are  there 
not  many  Images,  Relicks,  Wafers,  Agnus-Dei’s* 
and  other  facred  Utenfils  among  the  Appendages 
of  Devotion,  that  were  never  worfhipped  by  a 
Bejfarion  nor  a  Bembo ,  by  a  Borromeo  nor  a 
Sarpi ;  but  which  the  far  greater  Part  of  thoie 
who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  Name  of  Catho¬ 
lics  abfurdly  adore  ?  Some  worfhipping  them  as 
real  prefent  Divinities  (a),  and  others  reverencing 
them  as  fomething  divine  !  And  yet  thefe  very 
People  would  be  apt  to  laugh  at  an  Egyptian , 
we  may  fuppofe,  for  worfhipping,  or  worfhipping 
before  an  emblematical  Figure  of  a  Deity  with 
a  Dog’s  Head,  or  a  Hawk’s,  or  a  Wolf’s  5  defers 
vedly,  to  be  fure,  but  at  the  fame  time  moft  in- 
confidently  with  themfelves :  And  even  the  better 
fort  of  them  as  inconfiflently  imagine  that  the 
learned  and  thinking  Part  of  the  Egyptians  be¬ 
lieved  their  Gods  to  have  in  reality  thefe  diffi- 
milar  monftrous  Shapes  :  That  the  Mendefan 
Sages,  for  indance,  really  believed  their  God  Pan 
to  have  the  Limbs  of  a  Goat,  or  that  they  indeed 

worfhipped 

(a)  Sic  Homines  novere  Decs,  quos  arduus  ./Ether 
Occulit,  et  coiitur  pro  Jove  FOR  MA  Jovis. 

Ovid  de  PoNTo^Epifr.  VIII. 
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Lett.  8.  worfhipped  that  Animal  as  a  Deity.  That  the 
Bulk  of  the  People  did  fo,  I  make  not  the  lead 
doubt :  But  I  will  give  you  one  convincing  Ar¬ 
gument,  that  the  better  indrudted  Priedsand  the 
more  knowing  of  the  Rulers  did  not ;  an  Argu¬ 
ment  which  will  for  ever  banifh  your  Doubts,  if 
you  had  any,  and  perfuade  you  of  the  Truth  of 
this  feeming  Paradox,  c  That  the  wife  and  learned 
€  of  the  Ancients  did  not  believe  their  Gods  to  be 
€  Perfons,  nor  underdood  literally  their  perfonal 
€  Qualities  and  Adventures/  For  this  purpofe, 
lend,  my  Friend,  an  attentive  Ear  to  a  pious 
Prayer,  and  accompany  with  ferious  Thought  a 
folemn  Invocation :  But  firft,  on  the  Wings  of 
Fancy,  again  waft  your  felf  to  the  ancient  holy 
Land,  the  Mother  of  Myderies,  and  native  Soil 
of  mod  Religions  that  have  prevailed  on  the 
Earth.  Imagine  you  are  failing  up  the  Mendefian 
Branch  of  the  Nile  in  the  Opening  of  the  Spring, 
when  the  vernal  Gales  fird  begin  to  invite  Vege¬ 
tation.  What  Crouds  are  hading  joyous  along  the 
Banks?  What  a  multitude  of  Boats  full  of  Men 
and  Women  in  their  bed  Attire  cover  the  whole 
River !  It  is  the  grand  Fedival  of  the  ancient 
Pa  n.  See  !  his  augud  Temple  thrown  open ; 
its  Dome,  orbicular  like  the  Vault  of  Heaven, 
re-echoes  to  the  feven-fold  Reed — the  Shrine  is 
adorned — and  the  Goat-limbed  God  dands  dis¬ 
covered  in  Majedy.  The  Altar  begins  to  blaze— 
the  naked  Pried  approaches—  he  fills  his  Hands 
with  facred  Incenfe,  and  lifts  them  reverent  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  the  holy  Place.  The  Mufic  flops.  The  Lett.  8. 
attending  Crouds  fall  proftrate  on  the  ground  : 

He  bows — he  burns  Incenfe — Hark — -he  prays ! 


H 


Y  M  N. 


PAN!  7  invoke :  the  mighty  God \ — the  univer - 

fa!  Nature* — the  Heavens — the  Sea — the  all-nou - 
rifling  Earth ,  and  the  eternal  Fire ;  For  theje 
are  thy  Members ,  O  mighty  Pan  ! 

Come,  thou  happy  Source  of  ever-wheeling 
Motion — -  revolving  with  the  circling  Seafons — 
Author  of  Generation —  divine  Enthufajmy  and 
Soul-warming  Fran /port  ! —  Fhou  liv  ft  among 
the  Stars ,  lea  dpt  in  the  Symphony  of  the  Uni - 

wr/£  all  cheating  Song  : —  Fhou  feat  ter  eft 

Fijians  and  fudden  Ferrors  among  Mortals - • 

delightf  in  the  tow'ring  Goat-fed  Rocky  the 
Springs  alfo  and  P aft ures  of  the  Earth  !  of 
Sight  unerring —  Searcher  of  all  F kings — -  Lover 
of  the  Echo  of  thy  own  eternal  Harmony  !  All- 
begotten  and  all-begetting  God  !  invoked  under  a 
thoufand  Names — *  Supreme  Governour  of  the 
World —  /  Growth-giving —  fruitful —  light- 

bringing  Power  !  co-operating  with  Moifure - - 

inhabiting  the  Recefes  of  Caves — - dreadful  in 
Wrath ,  true  two-horned  Jove  ! 


E 


By 
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Lett.  8. 

'  — By  ’Thee  Earth V  endlefs  Plain  was  firmly 

To  Thee  theSzds  deep-heaving  Surge  gives  way  : 
And  ancient  Ocean/ j  Waves  thy  Voice  obey , 

Who  in  his  briny  Bofom  laps  the  Globe .  ^ 

Nor  lefls  the  fleeting  Air ;  the  vital  Draught 
That  fans  the  Food  of  every  living  Thing : 

And  even  the  high-enthrori d  all-Jparkling  Eye 
Of  ever -mounting  Fire  :  Thefle  all  divine , 

Tho  various,  run  the  Courfe ,  which  Thou  or¬ 
dain  ft  ; 

And  by  thy  wond'rous  Providence  exchange 
Their  feveral  jarring  Natures ,  to  provide 
Food  for  Mankind  all  oer  the  boundlefls  Earth, 

But  O  bright  Source  of  Ecflafy  divine 
And  Dance  enthufafic ,  with  our  Vows 
Inhale  thefle  facred  Odours ,  and  vouchflafe 
To  us  an  happy  Exit  of  our  Lives , 

Scattering  thy  Panics  to  the  World! s  End a. 

\ 

I  am, 


Yours,  &c. 
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a  riANO'2  ©TMI'AMA,  ~nyjxx. 

HA  NA  y.xX'2  xpx T£PGV*y  XOCTfXOlO  TO  Crv[A7TXV9 
’O Jpxvov,  v)$l  SocXoctcmj.)  Id s  yyj-ovoc  7T(X,y$0C<ri\£l(XV  ^ 

K.7A  7T‘jg  dSravocrov  *  T&df  pASAj?  £S~i  n^VO?. 

EA3e  fJCOCKQCp  (TXlgTYlTCC)  ZT£Ol$pO[A£,  <T0v9 CQVc  OOpOLlS* 

’A^o^eAe^,  j3<zx%£VTa,  (pihJvSts,  txrpojiai te. 

Ap^OVtOiV  XOdy.OlO  XgiXOOV  (piXo7TOci[^0'Jl  {X0X7T^, 

<&XVTCtCTlOQV  \7rocpooy\1  (poCoOV  tKTTCtyXe  fipOTElUV, 

Aiyovo  ixois  y^xip.oov  oevee  7 ndbsxaf  Tide  te 
%'E'j(Tyo7T£^  3 -r.griTTig  vyAss  (piXf,  cry J/p^o^E  W[x(poovt 

Ua,VTO(pVV^  yeVZTOOO  7TGCVT0JV,  7ToXVMVU£  $0c7fX0V. 
KoCT[AQVpCCTGOP  a.v£r,TCC  (pX£rr(pOg£,  X0Cg7Ti[J,£  7 rociav* 

A vrcoy^ctpls,  /3o6pvfAiivtf9  aLriSvs  Zsvg  o  xecurvfL 
lol  yap  cc7r£tciiTiov  ycciri$  7 rsdov  £S~wpi>cI<zi, 

*ElX£l  <f  CtX%y.CKTtS  7TQVTX  TQ  j3&S“J tTSTOgOV  uJwp, 

’llxESCVoV  TE  7TE£l£  £V  lUcMTl  ytXACCV  EAlWcOlt.. 

’'A^icv  te  yJgicry.o'y  r^opvs  ^oooTcriv  fWurpx, 

KrA  y.opv(py?  ipUTrtpStv  iX^ppoTocTU  Trvpog  o  a  tj.pi, 

J$XlV£l  }^ap  TSiJf  0£k%  7TO\VXCl]oc  ( TOitOtTv  £p IT ycOCiq . 

* AXXa,T<r£i$  Je  (pv(T£i<;  zrdvTuv  reel's  crx:cri  zrpovotxis, 

B o<racov  oev9poo7rojv  y&vsyjv  xxT  <x>7 rzipovct  x ory.ov. 

’AAA &  pxctxa,g  fizxy^B'jree  (p iXevSse  (3.oi7v'  £7ri  Xoifioi7g 
'Evispgis  dyctQriv  d1’  o7rcc(7ov  (3 lorcio  tsAeutw, 

Ilavjxey  £X7T£’j,xoov  oijrpey  hr\  T£p>xx\x  yxrtis. 

OPQEnZ  TMNOS  I*  IIANA. 
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Lett.  9. 


*  There  is  a  Gap  in  this  Verfe  :  I  believe  the  Word  ouua, 
to  tthifixoc,  has  been  lolL 


E  2  LETTER 
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LETTER  NINTH \ 


C€  \T  begin  to  have  fome  Lueurs*,  you 
Ct  JL  fay,  of  what  this  fame  Mythology 
wou’d  be  at :  But  are  apprehenfive,  if  you 
Cc  purfue  it,  that  it  will  lead  you  aftray,  and 
?<  like  Will-with-the-Wifp  land  you  in  a  Quag- 
€C  mire.”— Fear  not,  my  Friend  !  It  is  a  harm- 
lefs  Medium  thro’  which  many  beautiful  Objefts 
that  will  not  bear  a  near  Look,  or  vanifh  quite 
if  narrowly  canvaffed,  may  be  fafely  viewed  at 
a  proper  diftance  :  For  in  a  fkiiful  Hand,  it 
magnifies  or  diminifhes  at  pleafure,  while 


Ten  thoufand  Colours  wafted  thro ’  the  Air 
In  magic  Glances  play  upon  the  Eye^ 
Combining  in  their  endlefs  fairy  Forms 
A  wild  Creation  *f\ 


Indeed,  when  one  has  been  well  accuftomed  to 
it ;  and  been  often  entertained  with  its  animated 
Scenes,  it  is  not  eafy  to  lay  it  afide.  A  good 
Bilhop,  who  inftead  of  his  Bible,  fpent  mod  of 
his  Time  in  making  large  Commentaries  on 
Homers  Poems,  ingenuoufly  confeffes  in  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  his  Work, 

That 

**  Gleams  of  Light. 

-f-  From  The  Pleajures  of  the  Imagination  :  a  noble  genuine 
Poem  :  the  Production  of  reai  Genius,  and  full  of  important 
initru&ion. 
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That  it  had  perhaps  been  better,  to  have  Lett.  9 
avoided  liftening  to  thofe  Syrens  at  the  Begin-  < — V 
ning  5  to  have  Hopped  his  Ears  with  Wax,  or 
turned  off  another  Road,  to  efcape  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  Charm  :  But,  adds  the  poetical  Prelate,  if  any 
one  has  not  abftained  at  firft,  but  ventured  to 
liften  to  their  alluring  Voice,  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  will  afterwards  eafily  pafs — ,  no  not  tho* 
he  be  bound  with  many  a  Chain:  nor  if  he  cou’d, 
do  I  think  it  would  be  wife  or  grateful  fo  to  do. 

For  if  as  they  commonly  reckon  up  feven  Won¬ 
ders  in  the  World  worthy  to  be  feen ,  we  could 
likewife  afcertain  the  Number  of  Things  moll 
worthy  to  be  heard ,  the  prime  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  be  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyffey. 

But  you,  my  Friend,  are  in  no  hazard ;  you 
are  too  much  in  the  Gayety  of  Life  to  be  deeply 
ftruck  with  the  Contemplation  cf  any  other  than 
living  Objedts  of  your  own  Species ;  or  if  per¬ 
chance  you  fhould  be  feized,  as  lately,  with  a 
thoughtful  Fit,  Quadrille^  or  a  Vifit  toN**** 
will  cure  you  at  any  time.  However,  to  banifh 
your  Apprehenfions  entirely,  and  upon  more 
reafonable  Grounds,  I  comply  with  your  Defire, 
and  fend  you  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Nature  and 
different  Kinds  of  Mythology :  and  becaufe  to  a 
Mind  not  much  accuftomed  to  abftradt  Reafon- 
ing,  bare  Definitions  are  but  dry  Entertainment, 
an  Example  or  two  will  bell  delineate  each  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  mimical  Art. 

E  3 


MrriioLQ  or 
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.  Mttholo  Gr  in  general,  is  InJiruElion  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  \ Tale .  A  Fable  or  meer  Legend 
without  a  Moral,  or  if  you  pleafe  without  a 
Meaning,  can  with  little  Propriety  deferve  the 
Name.  But  it  is  not  fiddly  confined  to  Nar¬ 
ration  :  Signs  and  Symbols  are  fometimes  brought 
in  play,  and  Inftrudion  is  conveyed  by  fignifi- 
cant  Ceremonies,  and  even  by  material  Reprefen- 
Cations. 

T  h  e  firft  and  fimplefl:  flows  from  pure  un¬ 
taught  Nature  ,  a  .Similitude ,  a  Metaphor ,  is  an 
Allegory  in  Embryo,  which  extended  and  ani¬ 
mated  will  become  a  perfed  Piece  of  full-grown 
Mythologv.  Take  foran  Example  a  vulgarSaying, 

* The  World's  a  Stage :  Plow  Ample  in  itfelf ;  and 
yet  how  eafily  enlarged  ?  ‘  On  this  great  Theater, 
f  would  a  Mythologift  fay,  a  new  Piece  is  play’d 
f  every  Day ;  and  he  who  yefterday  was  only  a 
?  Spedator,  fhali  to-morrow  become  himfelf  the 
€  Subjed  of  the  Play  :  while  Fortune  fits  abfo- 
*  lute  Mifcrefs  of  the  Drama,  difpofes  of  the 
g  Parts  at  her  Plea  fare,  and  afligns  the  Charac- 
c  ters  of  Kings  or  Cobiers  $  Statefmen  or  Moun- 
t  tebanks,  Bufioons  or  Bifhops  as  her  Caprice 
4  didates :  Then  {Lifting  the  Scene,  he  who 
c  lately  appeared  a  ridiculous  Mummer  comes 
e  on  a  Monarch,  a  banilh’d  Tyrant  flrolls  about 
e  a  Beggar,  and  a  Swine-herd  turns  Cardinal  and 
6  fijpreme  Pontiff :  Happy  the  Man,  who,  be  it 
2  high  or  low,  ads  with  Decency  h^s  allotted 

*  Part, 
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c  Part,  and  retires  applauded  by  the  real  Judges  Lett.  9. 
•  in  the  Audience/ 

Now  Metaphor  is  the  Produce  of  all  Na¬ 
tions —  efpecialiy  of  the  Eaftern  People  given 
to  Taciturnity,  of  drong  Paffions,  fiery  Fancies, 
and  therefore  feldom  opening  their  Mouth,  hut 
in  dark  Sayings  and  mydic  Parables.  For  Meta¬ 
phor  is  the  Language  of  PaJJton  ;  as  Simile  is  the 
Effect  of  a  warm  Imagination ,  which  when 
cooled  and  regulated  explains  itfelf  in  diffufe 
Fable  and  elaborate  Allegory. 

The  fecond  fort,  and  more  properly  deferv- 
ing  the  Name  of  Mythology,  are  the  admirable 
Efopic  Tales ,  retaining  the  ancient  Simplicity, 
but  fo  exquifitely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Indindts 
of  the  Birds  and  Beads  he  employs,  and  fo  juft- 
Jy  applied  to  Life  and  Manners,  that  the  natural 
La  Fontaine 's,  the  polite  La  Motte  s,  and  even 
our  ingenious  Gay  s  Imitations,  tho’  highly  enter¬ 
taining,  only  ferve  to  (hew  the  Phrygian  to  be 
inimitable.  All  their  Wit,  and  various  Refinings 
can  not  compenfate  his  elegant  Simplicity .  It  is 
in  effedt  the  happier!  way  of  Inftrudlion.  The 
Mind  eafily  perceives  the  Moral ;  and  retains  it 
with  the  fame  Pleafure  as  the  Memory  preferves 
uneffaced  the  Imagery  in  which  it  was  conveyed; 
and  their  joint  Impreffion  is  fo  lading  and  perfua- 
five,  and  finds  fuch  ready  accefs  to  the  the  rawed 

E  4  Fancies, 

*  Thus  with  the  Syrian  Patriarch,  Reuben  is  unftafele  as  Water, 

'Judah  a  Lion’s  Whelp,  IJTachar  a  bony  Afs,  Dan  a  Serpent  by 
theWay,  Naphtha  (i  a  Hind  let  loofe„  Jofeph  a  fruitful  Branch,  and 
B  try  ami  n  a  rending  Wolf. 


1 
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Lett.  9.  Fancies,  that  it  is  propofed  by  the  grand  Con - 
noijjeur*  in  human  Nature,  as  the  propereft  Me~ 
thod  to  form  the  Minds  of  Children,  that  little 
moral  Tales  fhould  be  told  them  by  their  Mo¬ 
thers  and  Nurfes  as  foon  as  they  can  fpeak.  But 
as  thefe  enticing  Tales,  if  of  a  bad  Tendency, 
might  lead  young  Minds  to  Vice  5  he  is  at  great 
pains  to  give  fome  remarkable  Reftridtions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Species  of  Tales  he  would  alone  have 
told.  As  firft,  that  no  authorized  Tale  muft  bear 
That  ever  there  was  War  in  Heaven,  or  any 
Difcord  or  unbecoming  Paffion  incident  to  the 
divine  Nature  :  Then,  that  as  the  fupreme  Being 
is  always  juft,  good,  and  beneficent  5  no  God 
muft  ever  be  laid  to  be  the  caufe  of  any  real 
Ill  to  Men  :  And  laftly,  fince  the  Deity  is  abfo- 
lately  one  fimple  E (fence,  always  true  in  Word 
apd  Deed,  he  neither  transforms  himfelf  into 
various  Shapes  to  appear  to  Men,  nor  does  impofe 
upon  our  Senfes  by  empty  Phantoms,  much  lefs 
deceive  us  by  falfe  Speeches  or  by  fending  delu- 
five  Signs  to  Men  whether  alleep  or  awake. 
Wherefore  the  Gods  muft  never  in  any  Tale,  be 
reprefented  as  transforming  themfelves  like  Jug¬ 
glers,  or  leading  People  aftray  with  any  fort  of 
Sophiftry  in  Words  or  Deeds  (a). 

These 

*  Great  Judge. 

(a)  AsT  0EX1N  xj  Xtysiv  ^  ztchCv,  w;  [tyre 
FOHTA2  TW  [AElctQccXXziV  tavl'd*,  fJ'YTE  vwocg  \J/guJ^CTi 
y  Iv  A oyw  $  hf»T 


nAATXIN.  IIs A;r.  B. 
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Th  ese  Cautions  were  chiefly  intended  again  11  Lett.  9. 
llefiod ,  Homer ,  and  Efchyius ,  out  of  whofe  Poems 
he  produces  Inftances  of  Tales  unworthy  of  the 
divine  Nature  5  and  of  whofe  bewitching  Imagery 
the  Philofopher  is  fo  apprehenfive,  that  he  will 
not  allow  fuch  Stories  to  be  told  to  young  Perfons 
neither  with  an  Allegory  nor  without  one.  ‘  For, 
c  fays  he,  a  young  Creature  is  not  capable  of  dil- 
c  cerning  what  Parts  of  the  Tale  may  be  allego- 
c  rical,  and  what  not  $  while  in  the  mean  time 
c  the  Impreffions  made  at  thefe  Years  on  the 
‘  Imagination  are  fcarcely  to  be  afterwards 
€  wiped  out ;  but  for  the  mod  part  remain  indc- 
c  lible  during  Life.* 


But  tho’  thefe  larger  Fables  being  generally 
detached  Parts  of  the  ancient  Theology,  were 
difagreeable  to  the  fevere  Model  of  Education 
contrived  by  this  moral  State  fman,  he  wou’d 
have  found  no  fault  with  his  eloquent  Country¬ 
man’s  (a)  waving  his  keen  Rhetoric  for  once, 
and  telling  tDs  Athenians  in  JEfofs  humble  Strain, 
when  Philip's  Son,  the  hereditary  Enemy  of  their 
Liberty,  demanded  Eight  of  their  leading  Men 
to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  as  the  great  Impedi¬ 
ments  of  mutual  Amity.  4  On  a  time^  faid  the 
f  Orator  to  his  Fellow- Citizens,  an  Em  bally 
c  ca^ne  from  the  W  olves  to  the  Sheep,  alfuring 
<  them  that  the  Dogs  attending  them,  were  the 
c  foie  Occahon  of  the  War:  Wherefore  if  they 

£  would 


(a)  Demosthenes., 
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Lett.  9/  would  give  them  up,  all  would  be  well,  and 
land  in  lading  Peace.  The  Sheep  were  perfuad- 
c  ed,  gave  up  their  Dogs,  and  thenceforth  the 
*  Wolves  devoured  them  at  pleafure/ 

Of  the  fame  kind  was  the  honed  Apologue 
related  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  (Ambaflador  from 
the  Roman  Senate  to  the  mutinous  Commons,) 
of  the  Diffenfion  that  arofe  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  Body,  when  the  Feet  and 
Hands  refufed  longer  to  toil  for  the  idle  Belly, 
until  they  were  almoft  darved  themfelves.  May 
I  acknowledge  that  I  admire  the  Beauty  of  that 
Ample  Tale  beyond  the  mod  elaborate  Oration, 
recorded  or  rather  framed  by  the  excellent  Livy  , 
who  fee  ms  to  me  to  have  fpoke  like  a  meer  mo¬ 
dern  Wit,  when  he  fays  that  Agrippa,  intro - 
mijfus  in  Cafira ,  prifco  illo  diccndi  et  hcrrido 
mo  do,  nihil  aliud  quaru  hoc  narrafje  fertur ,  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  Camp,  to  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  retired,  is  reported  in  the  old  rude  way 
of  talking  to  have  only  told  them—  the  Story 
above-mentioned.  Could  the  new-fafhioned 
polite  one  have  contrived  any  thing  patter,  or 
more  convincing  ?  Or,  in  the  former  In  dance, 
was  it  becaufe  Demojlhenes  found  himfelf  at  a 
lofs,— becaufe  his  wonted  Flow  of  Eloquence 
failed  him  5  that  he  mud  have  recourfe  to  a  Fable 
of  /E fop's  ?  Were  thofe  glowing  Images  and 
ftriking  Terms,  that  with  his  Voice  andGedure 
fecmedThundersrathorthan  Sounds,  and  Portents 

rather 
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rather  than  Pleadings,  quite  exhaufled  ?  Or  did  Lett.  9. 
he  imagine  the  little  inftrudtive  Tale  lefs  obnoxious ' — 
to  Envy,  and  more  likely  to  perfuade  the  People  of 
Athens  than  the  mod  pathetic  Declamation  he 
could  have  made?  Butoneofthemoft  beautiful  and 
lively  Specimens  of  this  fame  kind  of  Mythology 
is  recorded  in  that  great  Treafure  of  Antiquity, 
as  well  as  Religion,  our  / acred  Scripture . 

The  JewiJh  Patriarchs,  like  the  Eaftern  Mo 
narchs,  kept  Seraglio’s,  and  had  great  Numbers 
of  Children ;  and  thefe  Children  when  they  grew 
up,  fometimes  like  the  Sons  of  the  Porte ,  mur¬ 
dered  one  another  for  the  Succeffion.  The  brave 
Gideon  had  threefcore-and-eleven  Sons;  befides 
one  by  a  fav’rite  Miftrefs,  he  kept  at  S  bee  hem. 

This  afpiring  Youth,  foon  after  his  Father’s 
Death,  found  means  to  hire  a  Band  of  Ruffians, 
with  whom  he  broke  into  his  Father’s  Houfe, 
feized  his  Brethren  and  killed  them,  threefcore- 
and-ten  Perfons  upon  one  Stone.  But  yotham 
the  youngeft  efcaped,  and  went  and  flood  on  the 
Top  of  a  neighbouring  Hill ;  whence  he  called 
to  the  Men  that  had  made  his  Baftard-Brother 
a  King.  4  On  a  time,  faid  he,  the  Trees  went 
*  forth  to  anoint  a  King  ;  and  they  faid  unto 
c  the  Olive-Tree ,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the 
4  Olive-Tree  faid  unto  them,  Shall  I  leave  my 
€  Fatnefs,  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God 
c  and  Man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 

?  Trees  ?  And  they  faid  to  the  Fig-Tree,  Came 

4  thou 
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Lett.  9. 


<  thou  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  Fig-Tree 
c  faid  unto  them,  Shall  I  forfake  my  Sweetnefs, 

‘  and  my  good  Fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted 
‘  over  the  Trees  ?  Then  faid  the  Trees  unto  the 
€  Vine,  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  And  the 
c  Vine  faid  unto  them.  Shall  I  leave  my  Wine, 

<  which  cheereth  God  and  Man,  and  go  to  be 
«  promoted  over  the  Trees  ?  Then  faid  all  the 

*  Trees  unto  the  Bramble ,  Come  thou  and  reign 
c  over  us.  And  the  Bramble  faid  unto  the  Trees* 
c  If  in  truth  you  anoint  me  King  over  you,  then 
1  come  and  put  your  truft  in  my  Shadow  ;  and 

<  if  not,  let  Fire  come  out  of  the  Bramble  and 

*  devour  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon/ 

I  named  a  third  Sort  of  Mythology  that 
would  perhaps  furprize  you  at  firft  hearing,  and 
which  will  not,  as  was  obferved,  fall  under  the 
Definition  >  it  confifts  in  material  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  Virtue  and  Vice ,  or  Inftrudion  conveyed 
by  Wood  and  Stone,  inftead  of  a  Tale.  Such,  in 
feme  refpedl,  are  all  the  Badges  or  Enfigns  of  the 
Gods,  when  carved,  or  caft  in  Metal ;  and  fuch 
the  fecret  Symbols  delivered  to  the  initiated  in 
their  feveral  Myfteries,  which  they  carefully 
kept  from  vulgar  Eyes,  and  only  fhewed  upon 
certain  Signs,  like  Free-Mafons,  to  their  Fellow- 
Adepts  (a).  But  the  Example  that  bell:  illuftrates 
this  material  Species  of  Mythology,  contains  at 
the  fame  time  a  beautiful  Moral.  It  was  the 
Temple  of  Honour,  which  had  no  Entry  of  its 
-  -  "  own— 


(«}  See  ApnlsiuC s  Apology. 
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awn —  But  the  foie  Paffage  to  it  was  thro*  the  Lett.  9. 
Temple  of  Virtue.  Happy  the  Man  who 
truly  worfhips  in  the  jirfl ,  whether  the  Ignorance 
or  Envy  of  his  Cotemporaries  permit  him  to 
reach  the  fecond  or  not  ;  where  yet  he  will 
fooner  or  later  certainly  poflefs  the  Station  due 
to  his  real  Merit. 

Equally  filent,  and  equally  lignificant,  v/as 
what  We  may  properly  call  ritual  Mythology ; 
which  tho’  fometimes  accompanied  with  conse¬ 
crated  Forms  of  Speech,  and  efficacious  unintel¬ 
ligible  Sounds,  as  the E leu/in ian My  fteries  (a),  yet 
the  principal  Part  confifted  in  Affiion,  that  is  in 
the  Practice  of  certain  Ceremonies  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  a  God  or  Hero;  or  even  pointing  out 
the  moral  Duties  of  Life.  Moft  of  the  religious 
Practice  of  the  Ancients,  I  mean  the  facred  Rites 
performed  at  Sacrifices,  and  annual  Solemnities, 
were  of  the  firft  fort ;  and  many  of  the  precife 
Egyptian  In  [dilutions,  the  Cretan  Cu Horns,  and 
Lycurgus  Laws,  were  of  the  fecond.  Examples 
of  all  thefe,  tho’  they  might  entertain  you,  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpofe :  The  Ihort  'Py- 
thagoric  Precepts  of  Egyptian  Original,  and 
thoughtful  Stamp,  will  at  once  ffiew  you  the 
Spirit  and  Purpofe  of  this  pradtical  Mythology, 

Stir  not  the  Fire  with  a  Sword ,  laid  the  folemn 
Philofopher ;  Step  not  over  the  Beam  of  a  Ba~ 

lance , 


(a)  The  Initiated,  having  find  been  fufficiendy  terrified,  were 
inftrufled  out  of  theriETPUMA  (two  Stone-Tablet?)  and  then 
difmiffed  with  thofe  two  wonderful  Words  KOF-s*  OMIIAS. 
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Lett.  9.  lance y  nor  fit  down  upon  a  Bufhel.  That  is, 
c  Touch  no  deadly  Weapon  while  you  are  in 
c  Paffion  ;  reverence  Juftice  in  all  your  Conduft ; 

‘  and  remember  there  is  a  Day  after  To-morrow/ 
Abftain  from  Beans ,  continued  the  Sage,  Eat  not 
the  Heart ;  and  touch  not  a  Lyre  with  unwafod 
Hands.  That  is,  c  Sin  not  againft  Humanity  in 
1  any  Shape* 5  Rack  not  your  Mind  with  anxi- 
*  ous  Care ;  nor  attempt  any  thing  rudely,  that 
c  requires  Meafure  and  Confideration/ 

Had  you  feen  one  of  the  lilent  Fraternity 
fhrinking  from  the  Touch  of  a  Bean,  or  going  as 
religioufly  to  wadi  his  Hands  before  he  took 
down  his  Lyre,  as  a  P  bar  i fee  before  he  eat,  his 
Circumfpedion  mutt  have  furprized  you,  and 
fet  you  a  thinking  what  the  Reafon  of  fuch  Rites 
might  be  j  as,  no  doubt,  the  obferving  them  at¬ 
tentively  was  a  daily  LelTon  to  a  thoughtful  Py¬ 
thagorean.  Stand  not  upon  a  Tbrejhold 5  but 

falute  your  Gates  as  you  go  out  and  come  in ;  and 
when  arrived  on  the  Borders  of  a  Country  never 
turnback,  for  the  FURIES  are  in  the  way  \ 
appear  fimple,  not  to  fay  filly  Prefcriptions  of  the^ 
fame  great  Matter:  But  to  his  enlightened  Fol¬ 
lowers  they  were  hourly  Admonitions  of  the 
Mifchiefs  of  Idlenefs  and  Irrefolution,  of  the 
Sweets  of  Retirement  and  Independency,  and  of 

ttill 


*  The  Ground  of  this  Explication  may  be  feen  in  Lucian  s 
BlUN  IlPAZIS  ;  in  Arijioxenus ,  as  quoted  by  Gellius  ;  in  Ari- 
Jlotlt's  Treatife  OF  BEANS ,  as  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ; 
but  molt  evidently  in  Origeu's  Philofophic  Mifcellanies,  where  he 
relates  the  Opinion  of  Zarbtas  the  Ok  aide  an. 
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{till  a  more  important  Duty,  to  be  contented  Lett.  9. 
with  their  Life  and  Lot  5  nor  vainly  attempt  to  1 — * 
return  after  they  had  run  their  Courfe;  or  foolifh- 
ly  wifh  for  Things  contrary  to  the  Order  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  all-wife  Deftination  of  Providence. 

These,  my  Friend ,  are  fome  of  the  mimic 
Shapes  which  this  grand  Inftrudtrefs  formerly 
took  to  form  the  Minds  and  model  the  Manners 
of  the  human  Race,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
Society ,  that  is  for  public  and  private  Happinefs : 

But  her  brighteft  Attire,  the  Garb  in  which  (lie 

(hone,  and  at  once  commanded  Love  and  Vene- 

J  / 

ration,  remains  yet  undefcribed. 

It  was  a  various  enchanted  Robe  of  triple 
Texture,  with  Heaven  and  Earth,  Air  and  Sea, 
and  all  they  contain,  reprefented  in  every  poffible 
Attitude,  varying  as  it  changed  Lights,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Pofitions  in  which  you 
held  it  to  your  Eye.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  or  Rife  of  the  Univerfe,  what  we  call  na¬ 
tural  Philofopby ,  and  the  Ancients  called  Theo- 
gony ,  was  the  Ground-work  of  the  Garment. 

The  Powers  that  govern  the  World,  for  which 
We  have  no  feparate  Name,  framed  the  Fi¬ 
gures  and  planned  the  Defign  3  while  the  PaJJions 
of  Men ,  the  Harmony  of  the  human  Bread: 

(moral  Philofophy)  gave  the  Glofs  and  Colouring, 
and  as  they  languifh  or  glow,  it  is  tarniihed  and 

fades  or  blooms  with  Life,  and  by  a  fecret  Magic 

feems 
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Lett.  q.  Teems  at  times  to  take  fire,  and  mount  into  a 
u Blaze. 

This  was  the  wondrous  Robe  long  wore  by 
the  Power  that  enchanted  Mankind,  that  trans¬ 
formed  them  from  Brutes  and  Savages  into  civi¬ 
lized  Creatures ;  and  of  Lions  and  Wolves  made 
focial  Men.  It  was  She  who  led  the  Woods  in 
a  Dance, whofe  Melody  ftopt  the  Courfe  of  Rivers, 
and  drew  after  her  the  Rocks  obedient  to  her 
Song.  Her  Robe  refplendent  for  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  Years  began  to  fade  twice  that  time  ago, 
and  fince  then  has  been  fo  mangled,  patched  and 
fpoil’d,  that  it  has  greatly  loft  its  Virtue,  and  of 
late  is  Scarcely  to  be  known.  Wou’d  you  wifh 
to  fee  the  Goddefs  herfelf,  who  under  its  Cover 
performed  fuch  Wonders  ?  Her  Power  is  re¬ 
trenched  fince  its  Figures  were  effaced  ;  but  her 
infpiring  Spirit  remains  the  fame. 

<c  Look  yonder,  then,  as  the  Mythologift 
<c  points;  Observe  that  noble  Appearance, 
<c  that  fine  Figure  of  a  W oman,  fitting  majeftic  in 
“  her  moving  Chariot !  What  a  dazzling  Splen- 
cc  dour  Surrounds  her  !  a  Mixture  of  Gayety  and 
cc  Sweetnefs  o’erfpreads  her  whole  Perfbn.  Her 
<c  Face  is  for  ever  covered  with  a  thin  flowing 
cc  Veil,  thro5  whofe  tranfparent  Texture  you 
can  perceive  an  Ecftafy  in  her  Looks,  which 
cc  at  times  increafes,  and  enflamed  by  degrees, 
cc  draws  to  a  divine  Fury ;  then  in  a  little,  fub- 
cc  fides  to  a  milder  Joy,  and  contemplative  Plea- 
,  fure.  But  fee !  How  She  changes!  Blefsme! 

i  <c  Her 
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Her  Features  alter :  her  Poflure  varies :  her  Lett.  9. 
“  Eyes  dart  Amazement  and  Rapture :  her 
u  whole  Perfon  is  in  commotion :  What  is 
<c  fhe  about  ?  Her  Looks  are  eagerly  fixed 
u  upon  a  ftrange  Reprefentation,  a  fpangled 
“  kind  of  Sphere  fhe  holds  in  her  hand,  with 
€f  an  Infcription  #V2I2  (Nature.)  She 
is  perpetually  turning  itofi  all  fidesj  viewing 
<c  it,  now  near,  now  at  a  didance ;  fometimes 
iC  held  diredt,  fometimes  oblique,  fometimes 
<£  deady,  fometimes  paffing.  As  (lie  turns  it, 

£C  new  Figures  appear  5  and  as  they  appear, 

€C  Cameleon-like,  the  Goddefs  changes  Colour, 

<c  Attitude  and  Mien.  What  is  it  fhe  calls  a 
u  fquint  Eye  upon  in  her  other  hand,  dealing 
<c  a  Side-Glance  of  it  in  the  midft  of  herEcfiafy  ? 
iC  A  myfterious  Tablet ,  bearing  fome  harmonic 
u  Refeinblance  to  the  other  Reprefentation  3  but 
€f  varioufly  traced  with  equal  and  unequal  Nurn- 
c<  bers,  fx ,  five,  three ,  eleven ,  and  PT0MQ2 
<c  in  the  middle a.  See!  fhe  lifts  her  Eyes  from 
u  it,  and  feems  attentive  to  a  muttered  Sound. 

<c  She  liflens,  fhe  looks  at  the  Tablet,  and 
£c  by  turns,  ecdatic  views  her  Ideal- Orb-  A 
€C  dill  Voice  behind  her  utters  NOM02  and 
APMONIA,  (Measure  and  Harmony) 

€£  and  fhe  darts,  and  changes  Podure  at  the 

F  “  Name. 

/  / 

a  Neither  Englijh  nor  Latin  afford  a  Term  equivalent  to 
this.  It  uxpreiTes  the  Likencfs  which  the  Is  umbers  of  a  Verfe 
ought  to  bear  to  the  Paflioo  it  paints :  A  Similitude  between 

Senfe  and  Sound, 
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cc  Name.  Garlands  of  Laurel,  Myrtle  and 
<c  Ivy  hang  all  around  her  reftlefs  Car ;  which 
“  the  Multitude  of  her  Followers  greedily 
<c  fnatch  at,  but  frequently  in  vain  :  For  her* 
u  infeparable  Attendant  riEi©n  (Persua- 
<c  sion)  muft  firft  be  won,  ere  a  Twig  of 
€c  them  will  detach  from  the  inchanted  Cha- 
<c  riot ;  which  is  befidcs  guarded  by  a  Chorus 
u  of  coy  Virgins,  *  inacceffible  without  a  Re- 
<c  commendation  from  Apolh>  Cytherea ,  or  Se- 
€c  meles  Son." 

View  here,  my  Friend,  at  your  leifure, 
the  Pidture  of  the  Parent  of  real  Mythology. 
She  was  alfociated  by  Philofophy  in  the  great 
Work  of  civilizing  the  rude  Tribes  of  unin- 
llrudted  Men.  Her  Robe  of  triple  TilTue,  you 
will  find  to  be,  A  Tale,  monilrous,  yet  mov~ 
ing,  of  feigned  allegorical  Perfonages  engaged 
in  Aftion,  and  fpeaking  and  performing  fo 
much  in  Charadter,  as  at  once  to  reprefent 
CaufeSy  narrate  Tranfafiions,  and  irrefiftibly 
convey  Injlruttion  to  the  Mind,  by  ftriking  the 
Fancy,  and  winning  the  Heart,  I  am9 

m  TheMvm*. 

lours,  &c0 


LETTER 


/ 
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LETTER  TENTH, 


Lett.  10* 


DO  you  never  remember,  my  dearFriend  ! 

to  have  read  with  Wonder  the  Mantuan 
Bards  Account  of  the  Source  of  Life,  and  the 
Origin  of  Men  ? 


Principio  Caelum  ac  Terras ,  Campofque  liquenteh 
Lucentemque  Globum  Lunee,  Titaniaque  Ajlra 
Spiritus  intiis  alit. 


Your  laft  Letter  brought  the  conclufive  Stroke 
of  this  Defcription  frefh  to  my  Mind.  c  Now, 
€  faid  I,  Mr.  *  *  *  *  is'  certainly  not  only 
€  quite  recovered,  but  his  Genius  blooms  5 
4  here  he  is  in  Spirit ,  if  not  in  Perfon  a : 
4  The  noble  Sentiment  and  elegant  Fancy 
4  paint  the  Gentleman  ;  Kindnefs  and  Candour 
4  characterize  the  Friend  in  every  Sentence* 
4  His  Letter  breathes  a  refined  Goodnefs,  and 
4  thews  every  lovely  Feature  of  his  Mind:  He 
4  has  wrote  it  with  Pleafure,  and  I  find  it  in- 
4  feCts  me  :  What  a  bewitching  thing  is  a  real 
4  Friend !  How  attractive,  when  his  Worth  is 
1  poiifhed  >  render’d  amiable  by  Good-nature, 

F  2  4  humane 

a  Quid  mi  rum  nofccre  Mundum 

Si  poffunt  Homines,  quibus  eit  &  Mundus  in  ipfis ; 
B*emplumque  Dei  qulique  eft  in  Imagine  parva. 

Man  1  li  us. 
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Lett.  10/  humane  by  Condefcenfion,  and  exalted  by  a 
«  comprehensive  View  of  Ages  paft,  with  all 

*  the  various  drifting  Scenes  of  the  unchangeable 
c  Theater  of  Nature  ? 

The  Egyptian  Dodtrine  concerning  Prome¬ 
theus ,  which  I  formerly  tranfcribed,  might  well 
ferve  for  an  Example  of  the  Power  of  Fidtion 
and  Allegory.  But  fince  you  wish  for  another, 
with  great  Pleafure  will  I  contribute  to  your 
Entertainment,  and  give  it  from  one  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Grecian  Poetry  a. 

He  firft  invokes  the  Mufes,  who  inhabit  the 
heavenly  Manfions,  and  whole  wonderful  Gene¬ 
ration  and  Birth  he  had  formerly  fung.  He 
calls  them  the  divine  Daughters  of  Jovey  that 
bring  Oblivion  of  Ill,  and  Refpite  from  Care. 
€  Happy  the  Man  whom  they  love  !  for  a  Strain 

*  fo  fweetly-foothing  flows  from  his  Lips,  that 
4  if  any  one  be  opprefied  with  Grief,  his  Heart 
€  pierced  with  fharp  Affliction  5  and  a  Bard, 
€  the  Minifter  of  the  Mufes,  fit  by  him  and  fing 
€  the  glorious  Deeds  of  the  ancient  Heroes,  or 

*  celebrate  the  blefled  Gods  the  Lords  of  Hea- 
€  ven;  immediately  he  forgets  his  Woe,  his  Sor- 

*  rows  evanifh  y  for  the  Gifts  of  the  Mufes  drive 
£  them  all  away. 

c  Tell,  ye  celeflial  Powers !  continues  the 
4  Poet,  How  firft  the  Gods,  and  World  was 
1  made?  The  Rivers  and  boundlefs  Seay  with 

*  its  raging  Surge?  How  the  bright-lhining  Stars, 

i  and 


*  Hesiod  in  HsTh  kogony. 
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*  and  wide-ftretched  Heaven  above,  and  all  Lett.  io. 

*  the  Gods  that  fprung  from  them,  Givers  of ' 

*  good  Things  ? 


The  Anfwer  of  the  Mufes. 

<c  First  of  all  existed  CHAOS:  Next 
a  in  order  the  broad-bofomed  Earth,  (Mat- 
sc  ter  j)  and  then  Love  appeared,  the  moft 
€C  beautiful  of  the  Immortals.  Of  Chaos 

fprung  Erebus  and  dafky  Night,  and  of 
Night  and  came  Ether  and  fmi- 

lC  ling  Day.  But  fir  it  the  Earth  '  produced 
€G  the  ftarry  Heaven  commenfurate  to  her- 
55  felf,  and  the  barren  Sea3  without  mutual 
<c  Love  5  then  conjoined  with  Celus  (the  Hea- 
ven)  fhe  bore  the  tremendous  Titans  i 
<c  after  whom  Time,  crooked  in  Counfel, 
f<  was  produced,  the  youngeft  and  moft  dread- 
cc  fill  of  her  Children/5  The  Cyclops  were 
€C  next  engendered,  Brontes  ( Thunder )  Ste- 
£G  ropes,  ( Lightening )  and  Arges,  the  can- 
<c  dent  BoltT  Befides  thefe,  three  other  rue¬ 
ful  Sons  were  born  to  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Coins  a,  Briar eus  b,  and  Gyges  c,  with  fif¬ 
ty  Heads  and  an  hundred  Hands,  haughty, 
hateful,  at  enmity  with  their  Parent  from  the 

F  3  moment 


1  The  Breaker,  the  De fir  oyer  i  it  is  the  Participle  in  Cal  of 
*  nrO  fregit,  com minu it,  contudit.  b  Impetuous  Violence  ;  it 

is  from  BPI^n  and  pen.  c  Hid  in  the  Earth,  fpringing  from 
the  Ground ;  from  r  A  SI  and  PH.  We  would  translate  the  three 
Brothers,  Eruption,  Hurricane,  and  Earthquake. 
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Lett. i o. moment  of  their  Birth:  for  which  Caufe,  as 
foon  as  they  appeared  he  hid  them  in  the  Grottoes 
of  the  Earth,  and  never  permitted  them  to  fee 
the  Light.  But  Saturn,  (Time)  with  his  ada¬ 
mantine  Scythe,  having  bereaved  his  Father,  the 
Heaven,  of  the  Power  of  further  Generation, 
monftrous  Births  fprung  of  the  Remains-  of  his 
Vigour,  half  formed,  unnatural  Productions, 
the  Furies  and  the  Giants .  Mean  while  0- 
cean  a,  married  to  Tethys b,  the  eldeft  of  the 
Titans?  produced  the  Rivers  and  Fountains, 
with  three  thou  land  Daughters,  the  Oceanides , 
Properties  and  Productions  of  Moifture  ;  and 
Heaven's  ufurping  Son  Time  marrying  the  fe- 
cond  Sifter  Rhea ,  had  three  female  Children, 
Vejla>  Ceres ,  and  Juno ,  and  as  many  Males, 
Piutoy  Neptune ,  and  defigning  Jove,  Father 
of  the  Gods  and  Men  c. 

N  o  fooner  was  this  fovereign  Source  of  Life 
brought  forth,  that  is,  difembaraffed  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  Parts,  than  he  feized  the  Reins  of  the 
Univerfe,  which  under  him  aflumed  at  laft  a 
ftable,  everlafting  Form.  For  aflociating  with 
Metis  d,  by  her  fupreme  Direction,  here- 
called  his  inhuman  Parent's  Progeny  to  light, 

and 

a  Fluidity ,  or  the  Source  of  Moifture.  b  Fermentation  * 
Loam  ;  the  *lAu?  irguloytvw  ;  ^rom  ^'0,  Fith,  Slime. 

e  ZHNA  TE  MHTIOENTA,  ©EX2N  IIATHF  HA& 
%M  ANAPHN. 

MHTIL,  Counfel,  Contrivance,  Thought. 
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and  fettled  his  congenial  Powers  each  in  their  Lett.  10 
refpedive  Dignity  :  Ceres  to  frudify  the  Earth ; 

Juno  to  impregnate  the  Air ;  Neptune  to  rule 
the  Sea  ;  and  Pluto  to  reign  in  the  Regions 
below  5  while  Saturn's  firfl-born  Vejla  remain’d 
unmoved,  the  coercive  Band  of  the  immenfe 
Machine  *.  But  in  this  Settlement  he  met  with 
cruel  Oppofition :  The  Titan-Gods  a  com¬ 
bined  againfl  him,  and  in  a  long  and  furious 
War  endeavoured  to  drive  him  from  the 
Throne  of  Heaven,  and  reverfe  thefe  recent 
Dignities  of  the  upflart  Saturnian  Race.  And 
now  the  mighty  Frame  with  horrid  Crafh  had 
again  fallen  into  its  priftine  Chaos,  if  prompted 
by  his  all- wife  Aflbciate  he  had  not  firft  mada 
his  kindred-Gods  Partakers  with  himfelf  of 
Nedar  and  Ambrofia  b  ;  and  then  releafed 
from  darkfome  Durance  the  predominant  ig¬ 
neous  Powers,  Sons  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Cot  us,  Briareus  and  Gyges,  whom  he  called 
up  to  Light,  and  made  his  Allies  in  the  War. 

By  their  irrefiftible  Strength  he  at  lad:  van- 
quifhed  the  Titan-Gods,  and  confined  them 
fall  bound  to  a  Prifon  wade  and  wild,  as  far 

F  4  under 

*  See  above,  page 

a  It  is  their  proper  Epithet,  Tnm;  Qeor  The  Clay-Gods , 

Properties  of  Matter.  Hence, 

Queis  meliore  Luto  finxit  Praecordia  Titan. 

•fc  Incense  and  Immortality^  Qbald.  to  burn  In- 

cenfe  has  in  Hiph.  Ektar;  thence  the  Noun,  with, 

the  fervile  3.  Nectar.  AMBPOIIA,  Immortality,  is 
&  trite  Greek  Word  of  eafy  Derivation. 
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Lett io, under  the  Earth,  as  rhe  Heaven  is  above  it.  A 
Btiiwark  of  Brafs,  with  three-fold  Night  brood¬ 
ing  on  its  top,  runs  round  it  ;  and  its  Gates  of 
Aaamant  are  guarded  by  the  fame  three  enor¬ 
mous  Brothers,  faithful  Jaylors.  of  all-mighty 
Jove.  Here  are  the  Seeds  of  all  things  ;  the 
Roots  of  the  opaque  Earth,  of  the  barren  Sea, 
and  the  Beginnings  and  Bounds  of  the  various 
Orders  of  Being,  all  now  fhut  up  by  the  Will 
of  Jove  in  this  bottomlefs  Chafm,  where  Dark- 
nds  reigns,  and  Tempefts  rowl,  tremendous  to 
the  Gods  themfelves a. 

But  Jove,  now  Lord  of  all,  joined  with 
Themis15,  and  begot  firft  the  three  eternal 
Fates,  Clot  ho,  Lachefn ,  and  Atropos $  then 
the  amiable  Guides  and  Guardians  of  Life,  Irene 
Eunomia ,  and  Dice  c:  Afterwards,  married 
to  Juno,  he  had  two  fair  Daughters,  Hebe  and 
Ilithya  d  ;  and  two  furious  Sons,  Mars  e 

and 

^  EvS’fltJlf  yris  lOpegrtf,  yy,  tocotixcz  v^osvlo^ 

Uovrn  r  algjyiTQio,  £ vgavx  df-sgosvlof, 

’E gEHiff  TTKvlw  nKTAI  y  nEIPAT*  lW<nvf 
’A^faA eat,  zvgwvra,'  rd  tb  $-vfzxcri  Ssotirsg, 

XA2MA  Ay\  HXIOA.  OEOrON*. 

b  It  fignifies  that  PoJJtbility  or  Aptitude  arifing  from  the 
Nature  of  Things,  which  neceftarily  conne&s  them  with  the 
End  of  their  Exiftence.  In  A&ions  Themis  is  the  Source  of 
Law  ;  r,r  dvfywv  uyegdg  rj  yJ-j  A  si,  V}-0£ 
and  in  Predictions  of  Truth.  Her  Oracles  were  the  moft  ancient 
in  the  World.  c  Peaces  Good  Order,  and  Justice. 

d  Youth,  and  Teeming. 

e  Mars,  4PHF,  the  Plunderer,  the  Spoiler  by  Vio¬ 
lence,  It  is  plainly  from  V--"W  Praedo  fortis,  truculentus,  Ty- 

rannus.  To  a  Weftern  Throat  this  is  juft  Arez.  Plunder,  was 
the  Origin  of  War* 
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and  Vulcan  %  the  Gods  of  War  and  Fire.  Lett.  10. 
Of  Laton  A  b  famed  for  fable  Locks,  he 

had 


*  Vul-kan,  I  conjecture  to  have  come  from  a  Tranfpofi- 
tion  of  the  Vowels  of  ji’D  'rys  Bal-kiun,  the  Lord  Kiun ; 

the  Eaftern  Idol  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Jenxifh  Prophets,  and 
joined  with  Moloch ,  whom  the  Rabbins,  with  good  reafon,  take 
to  be  Saturn.  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Eafterns  to  add 
Baal ,  or  Lord,  to  the  proper  Name  of  their  Gods,  as  the  La¬ 
tins  added  Pater ,  in  Jupiter,  Marfpiter ,  Diefpiter ,  Liber-pater , 
Jane-pater*  !  &c.  The  Repetition  of  it  was  fo  frequent  be¬ 
fore  their  numerous  Deities,  that  our  Sacred  Writers  generally 
mention  them  in  the  plural  Number  GP/iO  the  Baalim ,  or 


Lords  f.  Another  Prophet  (1)  reproaches  the  JenviJh  Women 
with  making  Kenvans,  which  the  Targum  explains  to  be  Tarts 
or  Cakes  offered  to  the  Holt  of  Heaven  ;  and  to  this  Day  the 
Arabs  and  Perjians  call  Saturn  Kafvan,  from  a 

Word  that  fignifies  th®  Source  of  Be  ing  and  Existence.  Now 
Vulcan,  fays  Herodotus ,  was  among  the  oldeft  and  mod  ho  * 
noured  of  the  Egyptian  Gods ;  and  by  their  Neighbours  the  AJfy- 
rians  and  Phenicians ,  was  identified  with  Saturn  and  the  Sun , 
becaufe  of  their  fimilar  Nature.  Lingua  Punica  Bal  Deus 
dicitur:  apud  AJJyrios  autem  Bel  dicitur  quadam  facrorum  ra- 
tione ,  LP  Saturn  us  &  Sol,  fays  Sergius,  on  occafion  of  Belas'1  s 
Cup,  mentioned  by  Virgil.  This  quadam  ratione  facrorum ,  in 
ancient  Theology,  is  as  wide  as  Reafon  of  State  in  modem  Poli¬ 
tics,  and  therefore  as  hard  to  be  afcertair.ed.  The  Fad  is 
however  certain,  that  feveral  Gods  were  denominated  from  one 
and  the  fame  Subject.  Thus  Luna ,  Hecate  and  Diana  were 
three  different  God defies  all  reprefenting  one  Planet,  the  Moon  ; 
and  Orus ,  Apollo ,  Phoebus ,  Hyperion ,  with  many  more  were 
denominated  from  the  Sun  ;  in  whom  a  very  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  Man  has  lately  attempted  to  fhew  that  all  the  Gods  of 
Antiquity  center  (2).  The  Author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle 
writes  that  Jupiter  had  a  Son  by  Juno ,  ov  ocvc  fixers  B*^A or, 
whom  he  named  Belus;  (certainly  one  of  the  And 

Homer 


*  Ut  nemo  fit  noflrum,  quin  Pater  optima1  Divum, 

Ut  Neptunu’  Pater,  Liber,  Saturnu1  Pater,  Mars, 

Janu’,  Quirinu1  Pater,  omnes  dicamur  ad  unum. 

Lucilius  apud  Ladlant.  Div.  Inft.  Lib.  IV.  §. 
Jf'  S?ee  the  excellent  Selden  de  Dis  Syris,  Syntag.  II. 

(1)  Jeremiah.  (2)  Gifb.  Cuperi  Harp«crat»s. 
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Lett. io. had  the  brighteft  of  the  Immortals,  Apollo  and 
Diana?  and  by  the  blooming  Dione,  the 

youngeft 


Homer  makes  Vulcan  himfelf  tell  how  he  was  toffed  from  Heaven 
by  his  angry  Father,  octio  B^iAa  SzvTrzaioio-,  which  the  Com- 

\  /ft  ~  ~ 

mentators  explain  rnv  7T£giooov  ra  ate? ((>(§}* 

*The  Circumference  of  the  Heaven  and  Stars .  All  this  I  take  to  be 
Traces  of  the  Affyrian  Do&rine  concerning  the  oldeft  of  the  Gods, 
which  we  have  from  Eupolemus ,  in  thefe  remarkable  Words, 
B«(3uXwv/y?  Atfay  7 rgwlov  ysvs&ai  BHAQN,  ov  iivou  K govov. 
£x  ruin  be  yviit frat  BHAON  ^  Xccvdoov  (1).  Here  are  two 
Gods,  Father  and  Son,  both  Baals,  (Lords)  the  eldeft  Saturn 
and  the  Sun,  and  the  youngeft  his  Offspring  Fire  (2.)  Bal-Kiun 
therefore,  or  Bul-Kan,  is  the  Lord  Fire,  the  Child  of  the 
Sun  ;  juft  as  he  is  in  Greek ,  or  rather  Syriac ,  H$AI£T02, 
xrwx  ^  Father-Fire.  The  Ancients  fuppofed  he  was 
tranfmitted  to  Earth  in  a  Shot-Star,  which  fhould  have 
kindled  the  Vulcano’s  in  Lemnos ,  upon  which  they  built  the 
Fable  put  in  his  Mouth  by  Homer.  The  Orphic  Initiations  ap¬ 
pointing  a  God,  or  the  Attribute  of  a  God  to  every  Sphere,  give 
Pericyonius  to  the  Sphere  of  Saturn ,  which  the  learned  Bochart 
derives  from  Kiun,  his  Eaftern  Name  :  The  real  wandering 
Jezv,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  greateft  Travellers  of  the  Eaft,  has 
this  curious  Defcription  of  the  Solar  Worlhip  in  his  Itinerary. 

4  There  is  a  People,  fays  he,  ofthePofterity  of  Chus,  addicted  to 
1  the  Contemplation  of  the  Stars ;  they  worlhip  the  Sun  as  a 
18  God.  and  the  whole  Country  for  half  a  Mile  round  their 
4  Town,  is  filled  with  great  Altars  dedicated  to  him.  By  the 

*  Dawn  of  Morn  they  get  up,  and  run  out  of  Town  to  wait  the 

*  riling  Sun,  to  whom  on  every  Altar  there  is  a  confecrated 

*  Image,  not  in  Likenefs  of  a  Man,  but  of  the  Solar  Orb , 
e  framed  by  magic  Art.  Thefe  Orbs,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  riles, 

*  take  fire,  and  refound  with  a  great  Noife,  while  every  body 

*  there.  Men  and  Women,  hold  Cenfers  in  their  Hands,  and  all 

*  burn  Incenfe  to  the  Sun.’  One  would  fufpedl  thefe  Orbs  to 
have  been  filled  with  fome  nitrous  Compofition,  and  kindled  by 
a  Collection  of  the  Rays.  It  nicely  explains,  not  the  Shrine  of 
flolech ,  which  is  eafily  underftood  to  be  a  portable  Tabernacle, 
fitch  as  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  1  but  the  Image  of  Kiun,  the 

Star 


(1)  Apud  Eufeb.  Prarparat.  Evang.  Lib.  IX. 

(2)  Hyperionem  alii  Patrem  Solis,  alii  ipfum,  quod  eat  fuper 
IJPerras  ita  appelktum  putabanf. 


FlSTVSa 
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youngeft  of  the  Titan-Sifters',  was  laft  of  all  Lett.  io. 
made  Father  of  Venus  d,  the  Goddefs  of' — ' 


Beauty, 

Star,  of  your  Gods,  which  you  have  made  to yourfelves.  (i)  This 
Piece  of  Idolatry  committed  by  the  Jews  in  the  Wildernds,  fooit 
after  they  had  come  out  of  Egypt ,  and  on  the  Borders  of  the  Sun’s 
Votaries,  the  Pofterity  of  Chusy  is  not,  as  I  remember,  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch . 

b  The  common  Opinion  derives  Latona  very  juftly  from 
AH0H,  Oblivion  or  Night:  the  obfolete  Greek  Verb 
die  Latin  lateo,  have  the  fame  Original  Laaty  Latuit , 

whence,  as  Dido  is  formed  from  Til  diledlus,  being  the  Feminine 
of  Davidy  fb  AHT Lato,  (Obfcurity)  the  Greek  Name  of  La- 
t'ona,  is  formed  of  ^*7. 

Dione  is  a  formal  Participle  of  the  Syriac  P3"t  denahy 
@rtus  efiy  eluxit ,  Thence  n'Dl  jllujlrisy  and 

Doniahe  Di  one.  And  hence,  I  judge,  not  from 

\ _ appropinquavit ,  (with  which  it  has  no  Connexion)  the 

jirabs ,  who  fpeak  a  Dialed  of  the  fame  Language,  and  have 
borrowed  the  Syrian  Characters,  call  the  World  itfelf  xjo 
Duma,  Mundus. 

d  Venus:  befides  the  numberlefs  local  Divinities  of  this 
Name,  and  befides  the  celeltial  and  vulgar  Venus ,  denominated 
from  human  Paftions,  there  w^ere  two  original  Powers  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  firft  Mythologies ;  the  eldeit  the  Child  of  Celus, 
or  laft  Production  of  the  Heaven,  when  caftrated  by  T  i  m  e  ,  and 
therefore  of  the  Titan- Race,  who  bore  her  Part  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Univerfe  ;  the  youngeft  the  Daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Dione  ;  the  Power  arifing  from  the  vivifying  ethereal  Spirit, 
aCting  upon  the  Plenitude  of  Matter.  The  former  brought  forth 
die  World,  and  all  it  contains  according  to  Orpheus.  44  All 
44  Things,  fays  he,  are  of  Thee :  Thou  cemented’ft  the  Uni- 
44  verfe  :  Thou  fway’ft  the  threefold  Fates :  Thou  generates 
4t  whatever  is  in  the  Heaven  above,  on  the  teeming  Earth  below, 
4(  or  in  the  Depths  of  th’  unfathomed  Sea.”  This  is  fhe  whom 
Epimenides ,  the  Cretan  Sage,  makes  the  Daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Eunomia.  (2),  that  is  of  Time  and  Good-Order.  The  latter, 

ariiing 

(1)  Amos  V.  3L  26.  On  which  fee  the  moil  learned  and  li¬ 
teral  pf  the  JewiJh  Commentators,  R.  Seletno  Ben  Melech ,  in  his 

WT7DO.  , 

(2 irifAotlo  EYNOMIHN  ETON 051  ay- 

XV  Ac  /Affix  9 

*Ex  t*  xxKK wop®*  •yivsj9  A^POAITH; 
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Lett.io.  Beauty,  the  Perfection  of  the  Creation,  the  ge* 
nial  Power  prefiding  over  the  Propagation  of 
every  Species  of  Being.  And  now,  every  Power 
being  confined  to  its  proper  Province,  Harmony 
henceforth  enfued  in  Heaven,  and  good  Order 
prevailed  upon  Earth,  while  all-mighty  Jove 
holds  the  Reins  of  the  Univerfe  in  his  unerring 
Hand,  Parent  of  Gods  and  Ruler  of  Men  c. 

Such  was  the  portentous  Tale  told  by  the 
primitive  Sages  for  the  Inftrudtion  and  Reftraint 
of  ignorant  barbarous  Mortals  5  rude  like  them 

o 

e 

in 

arifmg  immediately  from  faline  Fermentation ,  is  wafted  to  Shore 
bv  the  Zephyrs  ;  nourifhed  by  the  DPAI  or  Seafons ;  lands  at 
Cyprus ,  the  moil  benign,  delicious  Spot  on  the  Globe;  and 
courted  by  all  the  Gods,  is  married  tQ  the  Lord  oi  Fire.  As  for 
her  latin  Name,  I  can  fcarce  conceive  it  fhould  come  a  'veniendo , 
quia  Venus  omnibus  <venit  (i),  or  from  the  Siccotk  Benotb,  the 
Tents  of  the  Women  about  the  Temple  of  Mylitta  at  Babylon  (2). 
But  it  is  probably  one  of  the  Names  of  the  Gods  carried  over  to 
Italy  by  the  firft  Grecian  Colonies  :  The  Boeotians  called  a 
Woman  Banna.  So  fays  Hefy  chius  the  Lexicographer. 
fj&vvxj  yji di  V7ro  B oiooluv.  Venus  therefore  will  fignify  the 
Deity  of  Woman ,  or  Female  Nature  :  which  indeed  may 
very  well  have  been  formed  from  the  Phenician  HI  LA  Benoth 
Daughters :  Since  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Roman  Names  of 
the  Gods,  whether  brought  over  by  the  Lydians,  or  by  the  early 
Grecian  Colonies,  are  of  Phrygian  or  Phenician  Extraction,  not 
in  the  Icafl  refembling  their  Grecian  Appellations.  Saturn , 
Ceres ,  Vulcan,  Neptune,  Diana,  Venus ,  are  all  evident  Proofs  of 
this  ;  and  even  the  Greek  Name  of  the  laib mentioned  Goudefs, 
A^POAITH,  tho*  purely,  one  fhould  think,  of  Weftern  Com¬ 
position,  yet  one  of  the  greateft  Men  Europe  ever  produced,  takes 
it  to  be  the  Syriac  Feminine  of  TpS  Peor,  ^LHiyS^  Apheo- 

RETHA  (3}. 

H2IOA.  ©EOFONIA.  fiiQXioS,  (3t£. 

(0  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum. 

{2)  Selden  de  Dis  Syris. 

(3}  Hug.  Grotius  ad  Deuteron. 
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In  its  Structure,  and  uncouth  and  cruel  in  Its  Lett.io, 
Circumftances.  How  well  it  was  otherwife 
fitted  to  ferve  that  noble  End  of  civilizing  Na¬ 
tions,  and  bringing  them  to  a  Belief  and  Re¬ 
verence  of  an  invifible  Power  or  Powers  above 
them,  who  proted  the  pious  and  the  juft,  and 
irremiflibly  punifh  the  opprefllve  and  impious, 

I  will  not  even  enquire :  nor  will  I  take  upon 
me  to  give  you  my  particular  Senfe  of  its  Mean¬ 
ing,  Perfons  of  warm  Fancies  are  apt  to  mea- 
fure  others  by  themfelves,  and  to  fulped  that 
an  Attachment  to  any  one  Subjed  will  tempt 
its  Admirer  to  affift  its  natural  Imperfedions, 
and  enable  him  to  call  up  a  fairy  kind  of  Cre¬ 
ation  out  of  the  moll  unmeaning  Materials.  To 
obviate  any  fuch  Surmife,  I  beg  leave  to  tranfe 
fcribe  the  Opinions  of  two  great  Men,  not  fo 
much  to  be  regarded  in  the  prefent  cafe  for  their 
Learning  and  Genius,  tho’  eminent  in  both,  as 
that  each  of  them  having  ftruck  out  a  new 
Track  in  Philofophy,  their  Attempts  to  efta- 
blifti  their  favourite  Notions,  at  the  fame  time 
illuftrate  the  Dodrine  of  the  Ancients  without 
Partiality ,  and  one  of  them  indeed  without 
Defgn.  They  will  fhew  you  that  I  am  nei¬ 
ther  Angular  nor  fanciful  in  fuppofing,  6  That 
£  the  old  Sages  Impofed  no  particular  Peribn  or 
€  Character  upon  their  primary  Gods,  nor  in- 
c  terwove  thofe  Charaders  in  a  Tale,  without  a 
*  Meaning/ 


i 
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Lett.  io.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  eminent  Men,  after  hay* 
ing  given  an  ingenious  Account  of  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  (whether  ftridtly  true,  or  inter* 
mixed  with  Illufions,  is  not  to  our  purpofe}' 
feems  upon  a  Review  of  his  own  Theory  to 
have  difcovered  its  Affinity  with  the  myfterious 
mythological  Traditions  of  the  Poets.  ‘  In  re- 

*  trieving,  fays  he,  the  Notion  of  the  primeval 
c  Earth,  and  the  Dodtrine  depending  upon  it, 
c  we  have,  methinks*  unexpectedly  caft  a  Light 

*  upon  all  Antiquity/  To  begin  with  their 

ancient  Chaos: - “  They  tell  us  of  moral 

cc  Principles  in  the  confufed  Mafs,  inftead  of 
“  natural  ones  of  Strife ,  and  Difcord ,  and 
“  JDivifio ny  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  Love ,  Friend - 
<c  flnpy  and  Venus ,  on  the  other  ;  and  after  a 
“  long  Struggle,  Love  got  the  better  of  Dif- 
4t  cord ,  and  united  the  difagreeing  Principles, 
w  Then  they  proceeded  to  explain  the  Forma* 
“  tion  of  the  World  in  a  kind  of  Genealogy  or 
4t  Pedigree.  Chaos  was  the  common  Parent 
“  of  all  5  and  from  Chaos  fprung  firft  Night 
<c  and  FariaruSy  or  Oceanus :  Night  was  a 
*c  teeming  Mother,  and  of  her  were  born 
“  Ether  and  the  Earth  5  the  Earth  conceived 
“  by  the  Influences  of  the  Ether,  and  brought 

forth  Man,  and  all  Animals 

‘  Tho’  this  feem  to  be  a  poetical  Fiction 

*  rather  than  Philofophy ;  yet,  when  fet  in  a 

*  true  Light,  and  compared  with  our  Theory 
€  of  the  Chaos y  it  appears  to  be  a  pretty  regular 

c  Account t 
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Account,  How  the  World  was  formed  Lett. io. 
at  firft  ;  or  How  the  Chaos  divided  itfelf  fuc-  * — ' 
ceffively  into  feveral  Regions,  rifing  one  after 
another,  and  propagated  one  from  another,  as 
Children  and  Pofterity  from  a  common  Pa¬ 
rent.  We  fhewed  how  the  Chaos  from  an 
uniform  Mafs  wrought  itfelf  into  leveral  Re¬ 
gions  or  Elements,  the  grofleft  Part  finking 
to  the  Center  j  upon  this  lay  the  Mafs  of 
Water,  and  over  the  Water  was  a  Region  of 
dark,  impure,  caliginous  Air ;  this  impure 
caliginous  Air,  is  that  which  the  Ancients  call 
Night;  and  the  Mals  of  Water,  Qceanus 
or  Tartarus:  for  thefe  two  Terms  with  them, 
are  often  of  the  like  Force,  Tartarus  being 
Qceanus  enclofed  and  lock’d  up:  Thus  we 
have  the  firft  Offspring  of  the  Chaos,  or  its 
firft-born  Twins  Nox  and  Qceanus.’ 

‘Now  this  turbid  Air  purifying  itfelf  by 
degrees,  as  the  more  fubtile  Parts  flew  up¬ 
wards,  and  compofed  the  Ether,  fo  the 
earthly  Parts  that  were  mixed  with  it,  dropped 
down  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  or  the 
liquid  Mafs;  and  that  Mafs  on  the  other 
nand,  lending  up  its  lighter,  or  more  oily 
Parts  towards  its  Surface,  thefe  two  incorpo¬ 
rate  there,  and  by  their  Union  and  Mixture; 
compofe  a  Body  of  Earth  quite  round  the 
Mafs  of  Waters,  and  this  was  the  firft  habi¬ 
table  Earth ;  which  as  it  was,  you  lee,  the 
Daughter  of  Nox  and  Qceanus ,  fo  it  was  the 

‘  Mother 
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Mother  of  all  other  things,  and  of  all  living 
Creatures,  which  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  fprung  out  of  its  fruitful  Womb/ 
c  This  Dodtrine  of  the  Chaos  the  Ancients 
called  their  Theogonia,  or  the  Genealogy 
of  the  Gods :  For  they  gave  their  Gods,  at 
leaffc  their  terre (trial  Gods,  an  Original  and 
Beginning,  and  all  the  Elements ,  and  greater 
Portions  of  Nature ,  they  made  Gods  and  God- 
deffes ;  or  their  Deities  prefided  over  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Names  were  ufed 
promifcuoufly  for  one  another.  We  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  before,  forne  moral  Principles  which 
they  placed  in  the  Chaos,  Eris,  and  Eros , 
Strife,  Difcord  and  Difaffedtion,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  firit ;  but  afterwards  Love,  Kindnefs 
and  Union  got  the  upper  hand  5  and  in  fpite 
of  thofe  factious  and  dividing  Principles,  ga¬ 
thered  together  the  feparated  Elements,  and 
united  them  into  an  habitable  World.  This 
is  all  eafily  underftood,  if  you  will  but  look 
upon  the  annexed  Schemes  of  the  riling 
World,  being  Draughts  reprefenting  the  va¬ 
rious  States  thro'  which  the  Earth  palled 
from  ancient  Chaos  to  the  Deluge .  For  in  the 
firft  univerfal  Commotion,  after  an  inteftine 
Struggle  of  all  the  Parts,  the  Elements  fepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another  into  fo  many  diftindt 
Bodies  or  Maffes :  and  in  this  State  and  Podure 
Things  continued  a  good  while,  which  the 

4  Ancients, 

L  ' 
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4  Ancients,  after  their  poetic  or  moral  way,  call  Lett.  10 
4  the  Reign  of  Eris  or  Cont ent ion,  of  Hatred,  < 
4  Slight,  and  Difaffedion ;  and  if  Things  had 
4  always  continued  in  that  Syftem,  we  fhou’d 
4  never  have  had  an  habitable  World.  But 
4  Love  and  Good-nature  conquered  at  length  ; 

4  Venus  rofe  out  of  the  Sea,  and  received 
4  into  her  Bofom  and  entangled  into  her  Em- 
4  braces  the  falling  Ether ,  that  is  the  Parts  of 
c  lighter  Earth,  which  were  mixed  with  the 
€  Air  in  that  firft  Separation,  and  gave  it  the 
4  Name  of  Night:  Thefe,  1  fay,  fell  down 
4  upon  the  oily  Parts  of  the  Sea-MafSj  which 
4  lay  floating  upon  the  Surface  of  it,  and  by 
1  that  Union  and  Conjunction,  a  new  Body  and 
4  a  new  World  was  produced,  which  was  the 
*  firll:  habitable  Earth . 

*  This  is  the  Interpretation  of  their  myftical 
c  Philofophy  of  the  Chaos ,  and  the  Refolutioil 
4  of  it  into  the  plain  natural  Hiftory  of  the 
4  Creation/  But  after  the  great  Bodies,  or  pri¬ 
mary  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  were  thus  called  out 
of  the  mighty  Mafs,  and  ranged  according  to 
their  feveral  Natures,  Inhabitants  adapted  to 
thefe  Natures  were  to  be  produced,  and  pro¬ 
per  Provifion  made  for  their  Propagation.  It 
was  therefore  the  common  Opinion  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  that  the  new-formed  Earth  lately  fe¬ 
vered  from  the  Ether ,  and  pregnant  with  ce- 
leftial  Seed,  no  fooner  felt  the  genial  Ray  of 
the  recent  Sun,  than  the  teemed  with  every 

G  various 
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Lett.  io.  various  Species  of  living  Creatures,  and  afTifted 
byPROMETHEUS  or  Providence ,  brought  forth 
their  Prince  and  Ruler  mortal  Man  $ 

Sive  hunc  divino  Semine  fecit 
Hie  Opifex  rerum ,  mundi  melioris  origo  : 

Sive  recens  Tellus ,  fedudlaque  nuper  ab  alto 
JEthere ,  cognati  retinebat  Semina  Cceli 
Spu  am fat  us  Iapeto,  miflam  fluvialibus  Undis^ 
Finxitin  effigiem^  moderantum  cundla  Deorum a. 

This  was  the  poetic  Account  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Animals,  which  was  followed  by  the 
fevered:  SeCt  of  the  Philofophers,  with  this  Pre¬ 
caution,  that  they  would  enter  into  no  Detail,  nor 
delcribe  particularly  the  manner  of  their  immedi, 
ate  Generation  ;  as  indeed  they  declined  med¬ 
dling  with  the  Caufes  of  the  grekter  Part  of  the 
Productions  and  Appearances  of  Nature  becaufe 
of  their  Obfcurity b.  But  in  general  they  held, 

*  That  the  Operations  of  Nature  and  Pro- 
c  vidence  were  directed  to  one  and  the  fame 
£  End.  That  by  Nature  all  Things  tended  and 

*  inclined  to  the  Center  of  the  Univerfe,  and 
€  were  conglobated  around  it :  wherefore  the 
€  thickeft  and  heavieft  Body  is  the  middlemod, 

to 
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s  to  wit  the  Earth,  and  the  next  heavieft  and  Lett.  10. 
4  neareft  to  it,  Water ;  being  each  a  Globe,' — v"mmaJ 
s  the  one  folid,  and  the  other  concave,  having  the 
4  Earth  within  it.  But  that  Providence  by 
c  it’s  diverfifying  Power  under  a  thoufand  Forms, 

4  and  productive  of  ten  thoufand  various  Ef- 
4  fedts,  in  the  firft  place  intended  Animals  to 
€  be  formed  as  far  more  excellent  than  the  oilier 
4  Parts  of  the  Creation  ;  and  the  prime  of  thefe 
4  Animals  to  be  Gods  and  Men ,  for  whofe  fake 
4  all  the  reft  of  the  World  was  to  be  fet  in 
4  order.  That  to  the  Gods  it  had  affigned 
4  the  Heaven  as  their  Seat,  and  to  Men  the 

*  Earth,  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Uni- 
4  verfe  the  Extremities  of  a  Globe  being  the 
4  Center  and  Circumference.  But  fince  the 
4  Water  furrounded  the  Earth,  and  that  Man 

*  is  not  a  Water  but  a  Land-Animal,  ftanding 

*  in  need  of  Air  and  much  Light,  Providence 
4  contrived  Eminences,  and  Depreffions  in  the 
c  Earth ,  the  latter  capable  of  receiving  the 
4  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  Water  formerly 

*  covering  it’s  Surface,  and  the  former  fit  for  the 
6  Habitation  of  the  Human  Race,  and  to  hide 
4  under  it  the  Water,  except  what  is  necef- 
4  fary  for  the  Plants  and  Animals  defigned  for 
4  the  Ufe  of  Men/  So  far  the  learned  and 
cautious  Stoic a, 

/ 
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Lett,  i o.  But  the  great  Parent  of  Medicine,  one  of 
^ — vr— '  the  mod  fagacious  Minds  that  ever  furveyed  the 
Works  of  Nature,  goes  a  Step  further,  and  de¬ 
livers  his  Sentiment  of  the  Source  of  Life  and 
Origin  of  Animals  with  great  Simplicity.  c  It 
4  is  my  Opinion,  fays  he,  that  what  we  call  He  at 

*  is  both  immortal,  and  views,  and  thinks,  and 
4  hears,  and  knows  all  things,  both  things 
4  that  now  are,  and  that  are  to  be  hereafter. 
4  In  the  Beginning  when  all  was  in  Confu- 
€  lion,  the  greater  Part  of  this  Heat,  ifluing 

*  forth,  mounted  to  the  higheft  Region  of  the 
€  Heavens  $  and  this  the  Ancients  feem  to  me 
c  to  have  named  the  Ether .  The  next  Portion 
€  from  below,  called  Earth ,  is  cold  and  dry, 
4  and  varioufly  agitated,  in  fome  parts  of  which 
c  there  was  likewife  much  Heat .  The  third 
€  Portion,  the  Air ,  occupied  the  middle  Space, 

*  being  fomething  warm  and  fluid  :  and  the 
4  fourth,  Water ,  the  neareft  to  the  Earth,  be- 
4  ing  the  mod  humid  and  thickeft  of  them 
€  all.  While  thefe  therefore  were  all  whirling 
€  round  in  confufion,  much  Heat  was  left  in 
€  the  Earth,  in  fome  Places  more,  in  fome  lefs, 
4  and  in  others  a  very  little  \  but  in  number- 
€  lefs  Particles.  Now  it  happened  in  procefs 
4  of  time,  that  the  Earth  being  dried  y 
€  the  Heaty  the  included  Portions  of  it  pro- 
4  duced  Putrefadlions,  with  Membranes  as  it 
€  were,  or  Wrappers  about  themfelves.  Thefe 

*  being  long  cherilhed  by  the  geniai  Warmth, 

fuch 
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*  fuch  Parts  of  the  included  Mafs  as  confided  Lett  10. 
c  of  the  drieft  undtuous  Subdance,  with  the  lead 

s  Moidure,  were  quickly  condenfed  and  turned 
s  into  Bones :  But  fuch  Parts  as  were  more 

*  humid  and  vifcous,  cou’d  neither  be  con- 

*  folidated  by  the  Pleat,  nor  remain  in  a  State 
s  of  Fluidity  ;  and  therefore  afluming  a  Form 
£  different  from  the  red,  they  became  drong 
e  Mufcles  and  Nerves.  The  Veins  on  the  con- 

*  trary  containing  a  cold  watery  Subdance,  it's 
€  more  glutinous  Surface  concodted  by  the  Pleat 

*  turned  into  a  Coat  or  Membrane,  and  the 
1  remaining  congealed  Moidure,  overcome  by 
c  the  Warmth,  was  diflolved,  and  remained 
€  a  Fluid.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Throat, 
c  the  Stomach,  the  Belly  and  all  the  Entrails 
‘  of  the  Animal  Body  were  compleated  b. 

Thefe  the  Phyfician  enumerates,  and  defcribes 
their  Formation  too  minutely  to  be  followed 
without  lofing  fight  of  our  Purpofe. 

You  will  obferve,  that  the  Ancients  a  scribe 
this  generative  Power  to  the  new-formed  Earth, 
lately  feparated  from  the  other  Elements,  and 
retaining  many  Particles  of  vivifying  etherial 
Fire.  But  tne  fanciful  Arabs ,  having  received 
this  Dodtrine  when  they  applied  themfelves  to 
the  Tranflation  of  the  Grecian  Authors,  carried 
it  a  degree  dill  higher  ;  and  feem  to  imagine  it 

G  3  not 

b  Hippocrates,  Sect.  III.  In  the  little  Treatife  which  fomo 
will  have  infcribed  Ilf^l  and  others 
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Lett. io.  not  impoifible,  that  in  a  benign  Climate  Tome 
**  Parts  of  the  Earth,  even  in  it's  prefent  con¬ 
dition,  may  be  fo  tempered,  as  in  a  longCourfe 
of  Years  (God  fo  ordering  it,  and  affording  the 
fame  Concurrence  he  does  in  ordinary  Gene¬ 
ration)  to  produce  a  perfedt  Animal.  So  fays 

the  famous  Ebn  Sina ,  whom  we  call  Avicenna 

<? 

one  of  the  four  learned  Arabs  fufpedted  of  being 
no  found  IJlamites c,  for  which  he  was  ftrenuoufo 
ly  refuted  by  his  more  orthodox  Countryman 
Ebn  Rojlod d.  But  another  contemplative  Genius 
of  the  fame  Nation  Ebn  Ttophqil ,  in  his  elegant 
Letter  published  by  our  excellent  Dr.  Pocock , 
has  adopted  the  fame  Opinion,  and  built  upon  it 
the  Story  of  his  felf-taught  Philofopher  $  a  Man 
fprung  from  the  Earth,  who  without  ever  fee* 
ing  a  human  Creature,  by  Dint  of  Reafcn* 
comes  to  the  Knowledge  of  an  Eternal  neceffa- 
rily  exiftent  Being,  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all. 

We  have  been  told  by  our  pious  An- 
2  ceftors?  fays  the  Imam e,  that  among  the  I  {lands 
■  of  India ,  there  is  one,  lying  direftly  under 

*  the  Line,  where  Men  are  produced  without 

*  Father  dr  Mother  ;  and  in  it  there  grows  a 
4  Tree,  which  inftead  of  Fruit  bears  Women ; 
4  the  fame  whom  Almafudi  calls  the  Damfels 
£  of  Wakwak o  For  of  all  the  Regions  of  the 

c  Earth 

1  Believers  In  Mahomet' s  Religion,  called  ljlamfjn. 
Averroes. 

*  A  Title  given  to  eminent  Men  in  ary  Profeilion  by  the  Arabs ; 

not  confined  to  the  Prielthood, 

,  ,  /  1 

/ 


J, 
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5  Earth  that  Ifland  enjoys  the  happieft  Tern -Lett.  10 
4  perature  of  Air  and  Climate,  by  virtue  of 

4  the  pure  fupreme  Light  riling  above  it,  and 

*  fhedding  it's  Influences  upon  it.  - —  Here,  a 
4  certain  depreffed  Spot,  having  contracted  Mob 
4  fture,  the  Clay  lying  under  it  began  to  fer- 
4  mem,  and  fermented  fo  long  until  it  acquired 
4  the  requifite  Qualities  of  Hot  and  Cc!dy  Wet 
'  and  Dry,  in  equal  and  due  Proportion.  In 

*  this  great  Mafs  of  fermenting  Matter, 

4  fome  Parts  of  happier  Temper  than  others 
4  were  apter  to  mix  and  coalefce  for  Gene- 
4  ratiqn  :  But  the  mol  perfect  Temperature 
4  prevailed  in  the  Middle ,  equal  and  benign 
4  like  the  Heat  of  the  human  Conftitution. 

6  Here  the  Matter  was  in  higheft  Agitation ; 

4  but  while  every  Part  fermented,  there  wou’d 
4  arife,  as  we  fee  in  vifcid  Matter  boiling  in 
4  a  Pot,  great  Bubbles  of  different  Figures.  Now 
4  it  happened  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
4  fermenting  Mafs,  there  was  a  fmall  glutinous 
4  Subftance  blown  up  into  a  Bubble,  divided 
4  in  two  by  a  ilender  Film,  and  full  of  an  aerial 
4  Spirit  of  the  moft  perfect  and  befitting  Tern- 
£  perature.  To  this,  by  the  Direction  of  the 
4  moft  high  God,  a  Soul  joined  itfelf,  and  ftuck 
4  fo  clofely  to  it  that  it  cannot  be  disjoined 
4  neither  by  Senfation,  nor  even  in  Thought ; 

4  there  being  a  perpetual  uninterrupted  Irradia- 
4  tion  of  this  Soul  from  God,  in  the  fame 
4  manner  as  there  is  a  perpetual  Influx  of  Light 

G  4  4  from 
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Lettio.f  from  the  Sun,  to  enlighten  the  World.  But 
as  among  the  great  Variety  of  Bodies  of  dif- 
f  ferent  Texture,  there  are  fome  that  reflect  not 
f  a  Angle  Ray  of  the  folar  Light,  fuch  as  per- 
1  fedly  pure  Air  ;  others  that  do  refled;  a  little 
4  tho’  dimly,  fuch  as  opaque  Bodies  of  broken 
4  Surface ,  which  as  they  vary  in  refleding  the 
4  Rays,  for  the  fame  Reafon  differ  in  their 
4  Colours ;  and  others  in  fine,  that  perfedly  re- 
4  fled:  the  influent  Light,  fuch  as  all  polifhed 
4  Bodies,  Mirrors ,  Gems ,  and  the  like  ;  and  to 
4  fuch  a  degree,  that  thefe  Mirrors,  if  made 
4  concave  in  a  certain  Proportion,  generate  Fire 
4  from  the  coileded  Beams :  In  the  felf-fame 
?  manner,  this  Spirit  ifluing  from  God  upon 
4  all  his  Creatures,  leaves  not  the  fmalleft  Ve- 
4  ftige  of  it*s  Virtue  upon  fome  of  them,  he- 
4  caufe  of  the  Defed  of  the  requifite  Difpofi- 
4  tion  ;  fuch  are  all  inanimate  Things,  unfufi- 
4  ceptible  of  Life,  like  unillumined  Air  in  the 
4  former  Companion.  Others  again,  where  it 
c  leaves  fome  obfcure  Traces  of  it’s  Power,  as 
4  in  the  different  kinds  of  Plants ,  which  ac~ 
4  cording  to  their  different  Textures  correfpond 
c  to  opaque  Bodies  in  the  fame  Comparifon  : 
4  And  laftly,  thole  on  whom  the  Imprefiion  of 
£  this  Influx  is  moft  confpicuous,  the  various 
c  Orders  of  Animals ,  whom  We  compared  to 
4  polilhed  refplendent  Surfaces.  But  among 
4  thefe  polifhed  Bodies  themfelves,  as  fome  re- 
%  ceive  more  copioufly  the  infufed  Light  be- 

4  caufe 
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-g  caufe  they  are  of  the  fame  Figure  with  the  Lett.  ip. 

*  Sun  whom  they  referable,  fo  there  are  like- 
e  wife  certain  Animals  who  receive  more  kindly 

*  the  Emanation  of  Spirit,  becaufe  they  re- 
c  femble  that  Spirit,  and  are  formed  after  it’s 
c  Image.  Such  in  particular  is  Man,  of  whom 
6  is  meant  that  faying,  God  made  Man  ac - 
c  cording  to  the  Image  of  himfelf a.  If  this 
€  Refemblance  be  fq  ftrong  and  predominant, 

€  that  it  deftroy  and  as  it  were  abforb  their 

*  Likenefs  to  every  other  Thing,  fo  that  the 
£  Blaze  of  its  Splendor  kindles  and  confumes 
c  whatever  it  reaches,  it  then  refembles  thole 
€  ardent  concave  Orbs,  which  reunite  the  Ravs 
6  and  fet  all  Things  on  fire.  This  happens 

*  to  infpired  Prophets  only ;  as  we  (hall  lee  more 

*  particularly  in  it's  proper  place  V  Then, 
after  a  Soul  had  joined  itfelf  to  the  new-formed 
Heart,  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Arab  goes 
on  to  defqribe  the  Formation  and  Structure  of 
the  other  noble  Parts  with  fuch  Skill  in  Anato¬ 
my  and  vivid  ftriking  Metaphors,  as  wou’d  go 
near  to  perfuade  you,  That  it  was  not  impofi- 
fible  but  fuch  a  wondrous  Frame  as  the  human 

i 

Body,  might  be  formed  in  a  Mafs  of  fermented 
Clay. 

It  will  perhaps  affift  your  Belief,  if  after 
hearing  the  knowing  Stoic,  the  great  Phyfician, 

and 


*  From  the  Co  ran. 

*  Epiftola  [i.  e.  Commeatariolum  de)  Hai  Ebn  Iokdham. 


/ 
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Lett.io.and  Tophails  contemplative  Son,  you  will  again 
'  liften  to  our  eminent  philofophical  Divine, 

*  The  Opinion,  fays  he,  of  Animals  riling  out 
€  of  the  Earth  at  firft,  was  not  peculiar  to 

€  picurus ,  on  whofe  account  it  hath  lain  under 
€  fome  Odium-.’  the  Stoics  were  of  the  fame 

*  mind,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Egyp- 
€  tians ,  and  I  think  all  that  fuppofed  the  Earth 
4  to  rife  from  a  Chaos .  Neither  do  I  know  any 
i  harm  in  that  Opinion,  if  duely  limited  and 
4  ftated  5  for  what  Inconvenience  is  it,  or  what 
<  Di  ruination  of  Providence,  that  there  fhou’d 

*  be  the  Principles  of  Life,  as  well  as  the 

*  Principles  of  Vegetation  in  the  new  Earth? 

*  - —  As  to  the  fpontaneous  Origin  of  Living 

*  Creatures,  Mofes  plainly  implies,  that  there  was 
€  a  particular  Adtion  or  Miniftry  ol  Providence 
4  in  the  formation  of  the  Body  of  Man ;  but 
c  as  to  other  Animals  he  feems  to  fuppofe  that 

*  the  Earth  brought  them  forth  as  it  did  Herbs 

*  and  Plants c. 

c  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  fuch  great  Dif- 
1  ference  betwixt  vegetable  and  animal  Eggs, 

*  or  betwixt  the  Seeds  out  of  which  Plants 
€  rife,  but  that  we  may  conceive  all  Animals 
€  rife,  and  the  Eggs  out  of  which  the  one  as 

*  well  as  the  other  rofe,  to  have  been  in  the 
« firjl  Earth :  and  as  tome  Warmth  and  In- 

i  fluence 

6  Gen.  Ch.  i„  V.  24,  compared  with  V.  11. 


1 
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«  fluence  from  the  Sun  is  required  for  the  Ve-  Lett.io, 
<  getation  of  Seeds,  fo  that  Influence  or  Itn-  — J 
«  pregnatio n,  which  is  neceflary  to  make  ani- 
€  mal-Eggs  fruitful,  was  imputed  by  the  An- 
*  cients  to  the  Ether,  or  to  an  adive  and 
c  pure  Element,  which  had  the  fame  effed  up- 
‘  on  our  great  Mother  the  Earth ,  as  the  Irra- 
c  diation  of  the  Male  hath  upon  the  Female's 
s  Eggs:  — - 

Ether,  all-mighty  Father ,  Source  of  Life , 

Into  the  Bofom  of  his  joyful  Wife 
In  genial  Showers  came  down . - 

’Tis  true,  Animal-Eggs  do  not  feem  to  be 
?  fruitful  of  themfelves  without  the  Influence 

*  of  the  Male  5  and  this  is  not  neceflary  in 
€  Plant-Eggs  or  vegetable  Seeds :  • —  But  nei- 
<  ther  does  it  feem  neceflary  in  all  animal- 
1  Eggs,  if  there  be  any  Animals  fponte  orta ,  or 
1  bred  without  Copulation  :  and  as  we  obferv- 
c  &d,  according  to  the  bed  knowledge  we  have 

*  of  this  male-influence,  it  is  reafonable  to  be- 
x  lieve  that  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  Heavens 
e  or  Ether.  The  Ancients,  both  the  Stoics 

*  and  Arif  0 tie ,  have  fuppofed  that  there  was 

*  fomething  of  an  etherial  Element  in  the  Male- 

*  geniture,  from  whence  the  Virtue  of  it  chiefly 
c  proceeded  $  and  if  fo.  Why  may  not  we  flip- 
12  pofe  at  that  time,  fome  general  Imprefion  or 
€  Irradiation  of  that  purer  Element  to  frudifi 
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Lett.io/  the  new-inade  Earth  ?  Mofes  faith  there  was 
* — *  an  Incubation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 

*  Mafs  5  and  without  all  doubt  that  was  either 
c  to  form  or  frudtify  it,  by  the  Mediation  of 
4  this  adtive  Principle  :  But  the  Ancients  fpeak 

*  more  plainly,  with  exprefs  mention  of  this 
c  Ether ,  and  of  the  Impregnation  of  the  Earth 
€  by  it  as  betwixt  Male  and  Female  Q :  a  Notion 

*  which  St.  Auguflin  faith  Virgil  did  not  take 

*  from  the  Fidtions  of  the  Poets,  but  from  the 
€  Books  of  the  Philofbpbers  V 

S  o  much  then  for  the  firft  Part  of  the  Poet  s 
Tale,  of  the  Rife  of  all  things  from  Chaos, 
the  Formation  of  the  Earth  through  the  Me¬ 
diation  of  Love,  the  Expanfion  of  the  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  Produdtion  of  every  Species  of 
Plants  and  Animals  through  their  conjundt  O- 
peration,  Will  you  now  follow  the  fame  fu¬ 
gacious  Guide  while  he  explains  the  Sequel  of 
the  Story,  and  paints  the  fecond  Scene  of  the 
Creation  ?  I  mean  the  fubfequent  State  of  Things 
to  the  firft  Settlement  of  the  Univerfe.  This, 
according  to  the  ancient  Tradition,  was  the 
happy  golden  Age  in  the  Infancy  of  the  World. 

*  For  as  foon,  fays  Hefiod  f,  as  the  Gods 

were 

d  Turn  Pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  JEther 
Conjugis  in  gremium  lstae  defcendit,  et  omnes 
Magnos  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore  foetus. 

Virgil. 

•  De  Civitat.  Dei.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  io. 

f  Sis  opoSev  ysyccxci  Seq'i  d-vyjci  r  dtvS'guzroi,  ' 

Xgrsov  ftv  7 y£v(§r  /ae£C7 rwv  — * 

rars 
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‘  were  born,  and  along  with  them  mortal  Men  Lett 
4  had  lprung  from  the  Earth,  the  firft  Race  of  ' — v 

*  it’s  Inhabitants  was  of  Gold,  and  lived  happy 
4  like  the  Gods  themfelves ;  without  Pain  or 
c  Care,  without  Anxiety  or  Toil,  iecure  from 

*  the  Blaft  of  old  Age,  or  the  Bane  of  Difeafe, 

4  they  palled  their  delightful  Days  in  Youth’s 
‘  eternal  Bloom.  Their  Life  flowed  with  good 
‘  Things ;  the  fertile  Earth  Ipontaneons  poured 
4  her  Fruit ;  the  Heaven  fmiled  in  perpetual 
4  Spring ;  Rivers  of  Milk  and  Streams  of  Nec- 
4  tar  ran  through  their  Fields,  and  Honey  dropt 
4  like  Dew,  from  the  verdant  Oak.  Thus  they 
4  peaceful  lived  for  Ages  j  and  at  their  Death, 

4  which  refembled  a  balmy  Sleep,  they  were 

*  transformed  into  beneficent  Gonii,  girt  in 
4  Robes  of  Air,  Guardians  of  good  Men  s. 

So  the  Poets  ling ;  and  none  of  them  fweeter 
than  your  admired  Guarini’ s  Mailer  (for  fo 
I  mull  call  'Torquato  TaJJ'o)  in  his  natural  ele¬ 
gant  Aminta.  Hear  now  their  truly  learned 
Interpreter,  explaining  their  Wonders,  corredt- 
ing  their  Wanderings,  and  turning  their  Fables 
into  real  Philofophy.  ‘  The  Ancients,  fays  he, 

4  make  their  golden  Age  begin  immediately  after 

4  the 

©eoi  x  eAiov,  TyJjIx  Svpxou  (yomr, 

N 0<r(pw  XTEgTE  7TQVUV  Xy 

H2IOA.  EP.  ^  HM. 

b  Flumina  turn  h£Hs,  turn  fkmina  ne&aris  ibant, 

Fiavaque  ds  viridi  itiilabant  dice  meila. 

Ovid,  Metam.  I. 
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the  Production  and  Inhabitation  of  the  EartH 
(which  they  as  well  as  Mofes  raife  from  Chaos) 
and  to  degenerate  by  degrees  till  the  Deluge, 
when  the  World  ended  and  began  again.  But 
befides  a  golden  Age  in  general,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Earth,  they  noted  fome 
parts  of  it  that  were  more  golden,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  than  the  reft;  the  Elyjian Fields,  fortu¬ 
nate  IJlands ,  Gardens  of  Alcinous ,  Hejperi - 
desj  &c.  Thefe  particularly  anfwer  to  Pa¬ 
radise. 

£  Their  Characters  or  Marks  of  the  gold¬ 
en  Age  were  firft,  Ver  erat  externum,  as 
Ovid  terms  it,  an  eternal  Spring .  They  fup- 
pofed  that  in  the  Reign  of  Saturn ,  who  was 
an  ante-diluvian  God,  Time  flowed  with 
a  more  even  Motion,  and  there  was  no  di~ 
verlity  of  Seafo?7s  in  the  Year  :  But 

Jupiter  antiqui  contraxit  tempora  Veris , 

as  they  exprefs  it,  in  their  way,  who  feldom 
give  any  fevere  and  philofophical  Account  of 
the  Changes  of  Nature.  Yet  what  was 
accounted  fabulous  or  hyperbolical  in  this  Re¬ 
prefen  tation,  we  fee  to  have  been  really  and 
philofophically  true.  The  fecond  Character 
of  the  golden  Age  is  the  Longevity  of  Men 

and  other  Animals- - to  which  Jofephus  the 

JewiJh  Hiftorian  fays  the  Authors  of  all  the 
learned  Nations,  Greeks  or  Barbarians  >  bear  wit- 

c  nefs. 
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<  nefs.  The  third,  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  and  Lett  iQ 
4  Production  of  Animals  out  of  the  new-made  *— v-^j 
4  Earth :  It’s  Fruits  at  fir  ft  were  fpontaneous, 

4  and  the  Ground  without  being  torn  and  tor- 
€  mented,  fatisfied  the  Wants  or  Defires  of  Man: 

4  When  Nature  was  frefh  and  full,  all  things 
4  flowed  from  her  more  eafily  and  more  pure 
4  (fays  the  good  DoCtor,  not  very  philofophi- 
4  cally,  but  in  an  honeft  Effufion  of  Heart, 

4  and  fincere  Admiration  of  his  favorite  new- 
4  born  Earth)  like  the  firft-running  of  the 
4  Grape  or  the  Honey -Comb:  Butmufhemuft 
4  be  fqueezed  and  prefled,  and  her  Productions 
4  tafte  more  of  the  Earth  and  of  Bitternefs. 
c  — -  Then,  nothing  violent,  nothing  frightful, 

4  nothing  troublefome  or  incommodious  to 
4  Mankind  came  from  above,  but  the  Counte- 
4  nance  of  the  Heaven  was  always  fmooth  and 

4  ferene.  - l  have  often  thought  it  a  very 

4  definable  Piece  of  Power,  if  a  Man  could  but 
command  a  fair  Day  when  he  had  oecafion 
for  it :  ’Tis  more  than  the  greateft  Prince 
4  upon  Earth  can  do  $  yet  they  never  wanted 
4  one  in  that  primitive  World,  nor  ever  law 
i  afoul  one  :  But  they  had  conftant  Breezes 
4  from  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  and  the  Courfe 
4  of  the  Vapours,  which  cooled  the  open  Plains, 

4  and  made  the  Weather  temperate  as  well  as 
4  fair.  For  their  Spring  was  perpetual  5  their 
4  Fields  always  green  \  their  Flowers  always 
\  frefh,  and  the  Trees  always  covered  with 

4  Leaves 
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Lett.io.4  Leaves  and  Fruit  :  Metals  and  Minerals  they 
c  ^a(j  none^  anc|  tjie  happier  they  j  no  Gold  nor 
€  Silver,  nor  coarfer  Ore. 

4  As  to  Men  and  Animals ,  we  have  already 
4  Ipoke  of  their  Longevity i  They  were  not  only 
4  longer  lived,  but  larger  and  ftronger  than  they 
€  are  at  prefent.  The  State  of  every  thing  that 
4  has  Life  is  divided  into  the  Time  of  its  Growth , 
4  Conjiflency ,  and  it’s  Decay  ;  and  when  the 
c  whole  Duration  is  longer,  every  one  of  thefe 
4  Parts,  though  not  always  in  like  Proportion, 
4  will  be  longer.  The  Growth  therefore,  both 
4  in  Men  and  other  Animals,  lafted  longer  in 
4  that  World  than  it  does  now,  and  confe- 
4  quently  carried  their  Bodies  to  a  greater  Height 
€  and  Bulk :  And  I  am  very  ready  to  believe 
4  that  their  Stamina  were  ftronger,  and  their 
1  Bodies  greater  than  ours  5  and  any  Race  of 
4  ftrong  Men  living  long  in  Health,  wou’d 
4  have  Children  of  a  proportionable  Stature.  Ini 
*  like  manner  their  Trees  would  be  both  taller, 

4  and  every  way  bigger  than  ours ;  in  no  dan- 
4  ger  of  being  ftruck  with  Thunder,  or  blown 
4  down  by  Winds  and  Storms,  though  they  had 
4  been  as  high  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  $  the 
€  Fowls  of  Heaven  making  their  Nefts  in  their 
c  Boughs  and  under  their  Shadow  the  Beafts 
f  of  the  Field  bringing  forth  their  Young. 

4  Let  us  next  take  a  Profpeft  of  the  moral 
g  World  at  that  time,  or  of  the  civil  and  artifi * 

€  cial World  5  what  the  Order  and  Oeconomy  of 

4  thele 
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*  thefe  was,  v/hat  the  Manner  of  living,  andLett.io. 
‘  how  the  Scenes  of  human  Life  were  dif- — v— -> 
‘  ferent  from  ours  at  prefent. 

‘The  Ancients,  efpecially  the  Poets,  in  their 

*  Defcriptions  of  the  golden  Age ,  exhibit  to  us 
‘  an  Order  of  Things,  and  a  Form  of  Life  very 
‘  different  from  any  thing  we  fee  in  our  Days ; 

‘  but  they  are  not  to  be  trufted  in  all  Parti- 
‘  culars  :  They  many  times  exaggerate  mat- 

*  ters  on  purpofe,  that  they  may  feem  more 
‘  ftrange  or  more  great,  and  by  that  means 

*  move  and  pleafe  us  more.  A  moral  or  phi- 

*  lofophic  Hi  dory  of  the  World  well  writ,  wou’d 

*  be  a  very  ufeful  Work ;  to  obferve  and  re- 
‘  late  how  the  Scenes  of  human  Life,  have 
‘  in  feveral  Ages  changed  the  Modes  and  Forms 
1  of  living;  in  what  Simplicity  Men  began  at 
‘  firft,  and  by  what  degrees  they  cam?  out  of 
‘  that  Way  by  Luxury,  Ambition,,  Improve- 

*  ment  or  Changes  in  Nature :  then,  what  new 
‘  Forms  and  Modifications  were  fuperadded  by 
‘  the  Invention  of  Arts,  what  by  Religion , 

‘  what  by  Superjlition.  This  wou’d  be  a  View 
‘  of  Things  more  inftrudtive,  and  more  fads- 
‘  fadory,  than  to  know  what  King  reigned  ira 
1  fuch  an  Age,  and  what  Battles  were  fought, 

‘  which  common  Hiftory  teacheth,  and  teach- 

eth  little  more.  Such  Affairs  are  but  the 
little  Under-Plots  in  the  Trogicomedp  of  the 
World  ;  the  main  Defign  is  of  another  nature, 

‘  and  of  far  greater  Extent  and  Confequence. 

H  '  «  As 
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Lett.io.  c  As  the  animate  World  depends  upon  the 

*  inanimate,  fo  the  Cm/  World  depends  upon 
€  them  both,  and  takes  it's  meafiires  from  them* 
€  Nature  is  ft  ill  the  Foundation,  and  the 
c  Affairs  of  Mankind  are  a  Superftrudture  that 
c  will  be  always  proportioned  to  it.*  — No¬ 
thing  more  certain  than  thefe  general  Maxims 
laid  down  by  this  great  Mali,  with  equal  Per- 
fpicuity  and  Elegance  and  fo  far  he  may  be 
followed  without  the  leaft  hefitation  :  But  now 
he  takes  a  Step  further,  and  affumes  the  Hy* 
pothefis  of  his  ingenious  Theory,  the  fmooth 
Shell  of  the  new-formed  Earth,  enclofing  the 
great  Deep  or  Abyfs  of  Water,  whofe  Difrup- 
tion  he  believes  occafioned  an  univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  and  produced  the  Inequalities  of  the  pre* 
fent  terraqueous  Globe. 

4  The  perpetual  Equinox,  fays  he,  of  the 
€  primeval  Earth,  the  Smoothnefs  of  it’s  Sur- 
c  face,  the  Calmnefs  of  the  Air,  Serenity  of 
€  the  Heavens,  without  Cold,  violent  Winds, 
€  Rains,  Storms,  or  Extremity  of  Weather  of 
€  any  kind,  wou'd  require  little  Protection  from 
€  the  Injuries  of  the  Air  in  that  ftate :  where- 
c  as  now  one  great  Part  of  the  Affairs  of  Life 

*  is  to  preferve  ourfelves  from  thofe  Inconve- 
€  niencies  by  Building  and  Cloathing  two 
4  things  which  were  then,  in  a  manner,  need- 
1  lejiy  or  in  fuch  plainnefi  and  fimplicity  that 

every  one  might  be  his  own  Workman.  Tents 
4  and  Bow  rsy  things  of  eafy  and  fudden  Struc- 
i  .  €  .ture, 
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‘  tore,  wou’d  keep  them  from  all  Incommc-  Lett  t 
dfties  of  the  Air  and  Weather,  better  than 
;  ^  a"d  feong  Roofs  defend  us  now 
*  *fy Men  a'f  W  t0  take  to  the  eajiejl  ways 
i  0fl,V1"S>  tjl  or  Vice  put  them  up- 

;  °n.  °thef!, that  are  more  laborious  and  anil 
«  bc,  .  /hey  fed  not  upon  Flejh  in  thofe  pri- 
toitiveAges,  but  only  upon  Fruits  and  Herbs - 
as  feems  to  be  plainly  confirmed  by  the  Li- 
i  cetlce  God  Almighty  gave  Noah  and  his  Poft- 

«  J,ity  t0,  feed;.uP°n  Animals:  Every  moving 
thing  that  liveth  Jhall  be  Meat  for  you  i 

<  r^rea.S  bef°r\ in  the  new-made  Earth',  he 

<  had  only  preferred  them  for  their  Diet,  every 

<  5  'f  beJnni  Seej  whtch  is  UP on  the  Face 

*  th  v  Eart^  ™d  every  Tree  in  the  which  is 

*  thefFrfJa  Tree  yielding  Seed;  and  of  this 

t  TTl  D,iet  they  wou’d  be  provided  to  their 

,  a?d*’  W“hout  further  Preparation,  as  the  Birds 
and  Beafts  are. 

t  ‘  Here  is  a  World  indeed  without  Pro 
{  metheus,  or  the  ufe  of  Fire  and  thefub, 

s  fecluent  Arfs\  and  with  a  very  different  Face 

«  Tw'PTe?  fr0m  what  k  now  wears.  For 

«  °f  jH5e  2eadS’  F°0d  a"d  Cloathing>  Building 
(  *00  Trajfc,  with  that  Train  of  Arts,  Trades 

‘  and  Manufactures  that  attend  them,  the 
«  ctvil  0rder  °f  Things  is  in  a  great  meafure 

*  “nmtuted  and  compounded :  Thefe  make  the 

«  M  ^u°f  Llfe>  the  feveral  Occupations  of 
Vien>  the  Noife  and  Hurry  of  the  World 

H 


/ 


< 
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Leti.io.c  thefe  fill  our  Cities  and  our  Fairs,  our  Ha-* 
c  vens  and  Ports  $  yet  all  thefe  fine  things  are 
c  but  the  Effedts  of  Indigency  and  Neceflitouf- 
c  nefs,  for  the  moft  part  needlefs,  and  unknown 
c  in  the  firft  happy  State  of  Nature. 

‘  The  Ancients  have  told  us  the  fame 
£  things  in  effect ;  but  telling  them  without 
c  their  Grounds,  which  they  themfelves  .did 
c  not  know,  they  looked  like  poetical  Stories 

*  and  pleafant  Fictions,  and  with  moft  Men 
c  pafted  for  no  better.  We  have  fhewn  them 
c  in  another  Light  ;  with  their  Reafons  and 
$  Caufes,  deduced  from  the  State  of  the  na- 

*  tural  World,  which  is  the  Bafis  upon  which 
£  they  ftand  :  And  this  doth  not  only  give  them 
£  a  full  and  jujl  Credibility ,  but  alfo  lays  a 
€  Foundation  for  After-Thoughts  and  further 

*  Deductions  when  they  meet  with  Minds  dif- 
€  pofed  to  purfue  Speculations  of  this  nature  V 

Now,  my  ingenious  Friend!  whom  the 
Gayety  of  Life  does  not  hinder  from  reading, 
nor  even  from  thinking,  (for  they  go  not 
always  together  ;)  there  is  a  lucky  Circumftance 
in  thefe  Accounts  of  the  Creation  as  they  come 
to  us  from  the  Egyptian  or  Grecian  Mytho- 
iogifts.  It  is  the  fame  that  Socrates  mentions 
in  two  apocryphal  Lines  of  Homer  concerning 
the  human  and  divine  Appellations  of  Cupid \ 
He  calls  them  fuch,  becaufe  they  are  not  to 

be 

s  Dr.  T,  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


\ 
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be  found  in  the  authentic  Canon  of  the  Poet’s  Lett.  xo. 
Works,  but  were  only  handed  down  in  a  Tra- ' — 
dition  current  among  thofe  who  called  them- 
felves  his  Pofterity.  To  thefe  apocryphal  Verfes, 
fays  the  fmiling  Sage,  We  are  at  liberty  to  give 
or  withhold  our  Affent  as  we  have  a  mind*. 

As  for  your  curious  Requeft,  that  I  fhou’d 
always  fubjoin  my  own  Sentiments  of  the  feve- 
ral  Schemes  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  you 
will  give  me  leave  only  fo  far  to  comply  with 
it,  as  to  declare,  that  I  find  it  impoffible  for 
me  to  keep  pace  with  this  great  Genius,  while 
he  profefles  his  full  and  firm  Belief  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Creation  as  he  has  defcribed  it. 

His  Memory  I  highly  honour,  and  admire  the 
Strength  of  his  Fancy,  and  Compafs  of  his 
manly  well-digefted  Learning ;  but  cannot  ac¬ 
company  him  throughout  his  amufing  Plan,  for 
Reafons  that  imply  too  many  Premiffes,  and 
wou’d  require  too  fevere  a  Difcuffion  to  be  read 
with  pleafure  by  a  Perfon  of  your  Vivacity  ; 
befides  that  it  mult  be  a  Point  of  important 
Neceffity,  that  either  involves  mein  Controverjy 
in  Writing,  or  in  Difputes  in  Conversion, 

But  if  thefe  beautiful  Sketches  awake  your 
Curiofity  to  fiudy  the  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  and  you  fhou’d  then  wifh  to  know  it’s 
weak  Sides,  you  will  find  Objections  againft  it’s 
Orthodoxy  in  a  Dutch  Divine,  Leidecker’ s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Mofaic  Account  of  the  Creation 
,  . .  H  3  and 

Tq'JTCI;  ir,  igsri  [MV  7 Ti&iob&iy  cjjfO  Ji 
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Lett.io.and  the  Inconfiftency  of  fo  fine  a  Scheme  plainly 
demonftrated  by  no  lefs  Mathematician  than 
the  learned  Mr.  KeiL  It  is  enough  to  my 
purpofe,  if  the  entertaining  Light  in  which  it’s 
iuftly  admired  Author  has  endeavoured  to  fet 
its  Affinity,  or  rather  Samenefs  with  ancient 
Tradition,  difpel  the  Miff  that  in  your  Opinion 
hung  over  Mythology ,  and  fhew  you  that  the 
firft  Priefts  and  Poets,  the  Fathers  of  Wifdom* 
knew  more  and  thought  deeper  than  you  were 
apt  to  imagine. 


I  always  am 


Tours ,  &c. 
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Lett.  1 1 


NO - -My  Friend!  you  need  be  under 

no  Apprehen lions  of  having  your  Ima¬ 
gination  bewildered  or  your  Judgment  mifguid- 
ed  by  thefe  beautiful  Allufions,  and  (as  you 
are  pleafed  to  call  them)  fafcinating  Repre¬ 
sentations  of  Nature  :  Befides  the  eafy,  pleajing 
Cure  I  formerly  hinted  to  you,  -two  other 
Confiderations  will  prove  effectual  Antidotes 
again  ft  the  fmalleft  Infection.  The  firft,  that 
you  know  them  to  be  Fables  as  they  Hand 
literally,  and  therefore  of  no  Meaning,  but  as 
they  point  at  fome  latent  Truth.  A  Mind 
aware  of  this  admits  nothing  unexamined  ;  but 
while  canvaffing  the  wond’rous  Tale  is  per¬ 
petually  controuling  it’s  own  Fancies,  and 
improving  in  the  wholefome  Habit  of  lifting 
the  various  Objects  prefented  to  it  by  the 
mimic  Faculty,  whether  they  be  Fantoms 
or  Realities.  The  other,  that  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  and  original  of  them,  fuch  as  wou’d 
be  moft  likely  to  lead  us  aftray,  are  upon  ftrid: 
Examination  by  Men  of  the  wideft  Learning 
.and  exalted  Genius,  a  Bacon  and  a  Burnet, 
thought  to  be  genuine  and  true.  Such  itvpart 
is  the  Doftrine  of  the  Creation,  called  the  Fheo- 
gony  or  Birth  of  the  Gods  5  fuch  the  Divifion 
of  early  Time  into  the  G olden ,  Silver ,  Bra- 

H  4  zm 
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Lett. 1 1.  zen  and  Iron  Ages,  and  fuch  in  fine  the  Story 
*******  of  Prometheus  with  which  you  feem  to 
be  fo  delighted,  and  which  is  indeed  equally 
inftru&ive  and  entertaining. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  Conveniency  in 
this  Method  of  Inftrudlion  by  Fable  and  Al¬ 
legory,  that  mull;  effectually  prevent  any  Fal¬ 
lacy,  or  hazard  of  being  deceived :  I  mean  it's 
Condefcenfion  and  Pliablenefs  to  all  forts  of  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  Aptnefs  to  illait rate  indifferently  va¬ 
rious  or  even  oppolite  Opinions.  For  Mytho¬ 
logy  confines  you  to  no  Creed,  nor  pins  you 
down  to  a  Set  of  Principles,  beyond  which,  you 
muff  either  not  take  aftep,  or  lofe  her  Company. 
On  the  contrary,  fhe  permits,  nay  afiifts  you  to 
contemplate  at  eafe,  and  like  her  eldeft  Daughter 
the  early  Academy  %  follows  complacent  whi- 
therfoever  you  lead.  As  you  point,  fhe  exerts 
her  creative  Power,  lays  on  her  vivid  though 
varying  Colours,  and  diffufes  interchanging 
Streams  of  Light  on  one  and  the  fame  Ob¬ 
ject.  Witttefs  the  double  View  you  have  al¬ 
ready  had  of  the  Rife  of  Things  and  Govern¬ 
ment  df  the  World  from  Orpheus  in  the  De- 
fcription  of  Pan,  and  from  Hefiod  in  his  bor¬ 
rowed  Theogony :  and  ftill  plainer,  in  the  double 
Moral  of  Prometheus ,  as  fignifying  either  the 
divine  Providence  in  the  Formation  of  the 
World,  and  particularly  of  Many  or  human 

Forefigkty 

a  Nobis  autem  nollra  Academia  magnam  licentiam  dat,  ut 
quodcunque  maxime  probabile  occurrat,  idnoftrojure  liceat  de¬ 
fenders  Cicero* 
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Ferefight ,  perpetually  on  the  rack  for  the  Ne-Lett.ir 
ceflaries  and  Conveniencies  of  Life,  lince  the  *■ 
Invention  of  Arts  and  the  Ufe  of  Fire. 

Let  me  however  relieve  you  a  little  from 
fuch  gloomy  Objeds  as  ancient  Chaos  and 
dullcy  Erebus,  and  give  you  a  Specimen  of 
the  Powers  of  this  Enchantrefs,  and  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Shapes  fhe  alfumes,  on  a  Subjed  you 
throughly  underhand.  But  firft  recoiled  the 
Generation  of  Cupid,  at  the  Birth  of  Venus, 
as  the  Son  ofPoRusand  Penia,  (Plenty  and 
Want)  and  the  Defcription  of  his  variable  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  then  liften  to  another  poetic  Tale. 

‘  The  Goddefs  of  Beauty  being  pregnant, 

8  brought  forth  a  delicate  Infant  they  called 
‘  Cupid  or  Defire,  whom  (lie  gave  to  the  Graces 
4  to  be  nurfed  :  But  unhappily  the  Child  neither 
‘  throve  in  Perfon,  nor  put  forth  Feathers  to 
‘  garnifh  his  feeble  unfurnifhed  Wings.  Un- 
4  der  this  AfHidion  his  Mother  and  Nurfes 
4  had  recourfe  to  the  firft  and  moft  ancient 
of  the  Oracles,  the  infallible  Fheinis,  who 
4  gave  this  Anfwer :  That  Love,  it  was  true, 

4  came  for  the  moft  part,  fngle  into  the  World ; 

4  but  that  he  cou’d  never  truly  grow  nor  at- 
4  tain  his  full  Strength  while  he  continued  fo : 

4  that  his  Mother  muft  therefore  bring  forth 
4  another  Son,  and  then  the  one  wou’d  thrive 
4  in  virtue  of  the  other-,  on  condition  tho’, 
that  if  one  of  them  lhou’d  unfortunately  die, 

‘  the  other  cou’d  not  long  furvive  him.  So 

4  faid 
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u.*  laid  the  footh-faying  Themis ;  and  Venus  a- 
‘  gain  pregnant,  brought  forth  another  Son, 

<  Anteros  by  Name,  or  mutual  Love.  He  no 

<  fooner  came  into  Being,  than  his  elder  Bro- 

<  ther  grew  a-pace,  inftantly  his  Wings  fledged, 
«  and  he  took  his  flight  to  Heaven  ;  there  he 
£  aflociated  with  the  Mufes,  was  intimate  with 

<  Mercury,  kept  fometimes  company  with  Hy- 
‘  men ,  and  grew  in  favour  with  every  God 

‘  except  the  implacable  Momus.' 

So  far,  I  dare  fay,  you  think  all  goes  well : 

but  a  little  patience,  my  Friend  !  See  how  the 
Scene  changes  in  the  hands  of  another  Mytho- 
logift.  ‘  This  growing  Favour,  the  blind  ca- 
«  pricious  Cupid  did  not  know  how  to  im- 

<  prove.  He  grew  infolent  and  vain,  and  be- 

<  haved  with  Arrogance  to  the  fuperior  Pow- 
‘  ers.  It  was  his  pleafure  to  fow  Difcord  a- 
«  mong  the  Inhabitants  of  Heaven,  and  make 
‘  Enmity  reign  where  Peace  and  Concord 

<  fhou’d  for  ever  dwell.  Implacable  Feuds  raged 
t  among  the  Gods  and  Goddefles  on  his  ac- 
t  Count,  fo  that  the  well-ordered  celeftial  State 
‘  began  to  totter,  and  threatned  irretrievable 

<  Ruin.  In  this  Extremity,  the  Rulers  of  Hea- 
*  ven  called  the  Gods  to  a  i'olcmn  Aflembly, 

<  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  Remedy  for  the 

<  growing  Evil.  Love  was  accufed  and  con- 

e  vifted  of  being  a  public  Incendiary,  and  a 

t  Difturber  of  the  State.  The  Queftion  of 

‘  Pains  and  Penalties  was  put,  and  it  was  carried 

‘  by 
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‘  by  the  Suffrage  of  the  twelve  great  Gods,  Lett. n, 
4  that  Cupid  Ihou’d  for  ever  be  banilhed  from 
4  the  bled:  Abodes ;  fliou’d  he  a  Retainer  to 

*  Ceres  and  Bacchus  on  Earth,  and  have  his 
f  Wings  ftript  of  their  Feathers  by  Saturn, 

4  that  he  might  be  no  more  able  to  rife  from 

*  the  Ground,  or  again  in  fell  the  Confines  of 
4  Heaven.’ 

Shou’d  you  chance  to  Hop  a  little  at  this  Story, 
and  weigh  it’s  Circumllances,  it  wou’d  be  no 
fmall  Entertainment,  I  imagine,  to  over-hear 
the  Soliloquy  that  wou’d  break  from  a  Man 
fo  nicely  qualified,  to  judge  of  it’s  Propriety : 

Unlels  the  Favours  you  have  received  from  the 
Fair  Ihou  d  put  a  Biais  on  your  Underllanding, 
and  difpofe  you  to  patronize  the  hood-winkt 
God  againll  the  impartial  Poet.  4  Tis  very 
4  hard,  methinks,’  I  hear  faid  in  a  Sigh, 

4  Haplels  Cupid!  always  loaded  with  Ca- 
4  lumnies,  and  differing  for  Crimes  not  thy 
4  own!  ’Tis very  hard!  Love!  the  Cordial 
4  of  Life,  the  Refiner  of  Manners,  the  Band 
4  of  Society  ;  the  Wifh  of  the  Wife,  and  Re- 
4  ward  of  the  Brave  j  Banilhed  from  Heaven, 

4  doomed  to  grovel  on  Earth,  to  depend  on 
4  our  lowed:  Appetites,  and  to  have  his  Pinions 
4  plumed  by  every  pading  Year !  Is  there  then 

*  nothing  noble  or  exalting  in  a  generous  Pafi- 
4  lion  ?  Nothing  permanent,  nor  proof  againll 
4  the  Stroke  of  Age  ?  Does  every  Charm  fly 
i  with  youthful  Bloom  ?  And  will  the  Time 

4  indeed 
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,c  indeed  come,  when  I  fhall  look  unmoved  on 
t_C  /-1 11  C  that  Face  X  no W  idolize  ;  view  indifferent  that 
c  Perfon,  now  the  Delight  of  my  Eyes ;  or 
i  liften  unenchanted  to  the  Voice  that  now*  fa-* 
c  vifhes  my  Heart  ? 7 

Take  Courage,  my  anxious  Friend!  My¬ 
thology  is  impartial,  or  to  fay  it  better,  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  no  farther  oraculous  than  as  (lie  re- 
prefents  unchangeable  Truth  :  The  fame  Fa¬ 
culty  that  degraded  your  favourite  Deity,  can 
raife  him  to  unfading  Honours,  and,  with  a 
proper  Management,  make  him  the  Source  of 
Happinefe  and  better  Genius  of  the  human  Race, 
c  Love,  fays  the  mo  ft  moral  of  all  the  Poets, 
€  is  the  greateft  School  of  Wifdom  and  Vir- 
s  tue  :  and  of  all  the  Powers  that  prefide  over 
c  human  Affairs,  his  Influence  and  Sway  is  the 

*  fweeteft  to  Mortals.  For  pouring  Joy  un- 

*  mixed  into  either  Heart,  he  fills  them  both 

*  with  mutual  Hope.  Even  his  Toils  are  plea- 
€  fant,  and  his  Wounds  refreshing  :  May  ne- 

*  ver  Friend  of  mine  live  exempt  from  the 
c  Soothing  Smart ;  nor  I  be  condemned  to  dwell 
c  among  lovelefs  Men !  Attend  ye  Young,  and 
f  liften  ye  Fair !  Fly  not  from  the  proffered 
4  Blifs ;  but  welcome  the  propitious  Power,  and 

*  wifely  ufe  his  unenvious  Bounty! 

1  And  thou!  all-mighty  Love  !  Sovereign 
c  of  Gods  and  Men,  either  teach  not  Mortals 
1  thy  Way,  but  ftiut  their  Eyes  on  Worth  and 
c  Beauty,  or  mildly  moderate  a  Lover’s  Pain, 

‘  and 
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‘  and  over-pay  the  Sufferings  thou  bringeft  with  Lett.  1  j. 

lweet  Returns  of  Love.  So  /halt  thou  be  *-v— • 
‘  an  highly-honoured  God :  but  if  thy  Vota- 
4  ries  %h  and  pine  in  vain,  then  that  fame 
‘  Lelfon  which  thou  giveft  to  Love,  will  rob 
‘  thee  of  the  Honours  paid  by  Menb.’ 

r^'H®  happieft  Practice  of  that  Lellon  is  pret¬ 
tily  painted  by  an  ancient  Tragedian,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Comparifon  of  the  Power  of  Love 
to  the  Effedts  of  Wine.  The  Juice  of  the 
Grape,  fays  he,  when  mixed  with  Water,  pro¬ 
duces  Health  and  Mirth;  when  drunk  pure 
to  excefs,  occa/ions  Mifchief  and  Madne/'s.  In 
the  fame  manner  Love ,  when  moderate  and 
gentle,  is  the  Source  of  Pleafure  and  foft  En¬ 
joyment  ;  but  when  intenfe  and  raging,  turns 
the  moft  terrible  impetuous  Paffion  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Bread.  Cupid  therefore,  continues  the 
elegant  Poet,  is  armed  with  two  Bows;  the 
one  ^  he  bends  with  the  Aid  of  the  Graces 
ivr’  luce, 'ton  tv%v,  for  a  happy  fmiling  Lot ;  the 
other  ,  with  his  Bandage  on  his  Eyes 

fiicnds,  to  the  Confufion  and  Miferv 

of  Life ‘  J 

Wou’d  you  with  to  fee  him  in  one  Shape 
more  ?  Recoiled!  the  common  trite  Defcription 
of  his  Nature  and  Equipage :  He  is  a  winged 
God,  ever  a  Boy  in  Age  and  Stature,  mounting 
aloft  at  his  pleafure,  /hooting  with  a  Bow,  and 

burning 

V  EuripiDEs  apud  Stobaeum, 

Chabremon  apud  Theophrafium. 
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Lett.n. burning  with  a  Torch:  But  according  to  Ale** 
xis ,  a  celebrated  comic  Author,  no  one  of  all 
the  Painters,  Sculptors,  Founders,  or  even  Poets 
themfelves,  feem  to  have  known  any  thing  of 
the  Nature  of  Love ,  nor  in  fhort  any  fort  of 
Men  who  have  undertaken  to  reprefent  the 
Perfon  and  Qualities  of  this  various  God.  For 
in  himfelf  he  is  neither  male  nor  female  $  nei¬ 
ther  truly  God,  nor  yet  meer  Man ;  he  is  far 
from  foolifh,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  is  he 
wife ;  but  being  made  up  of  different  Ingre¬ 
dients  brought  and  borrowed  from  different 
quarters*  he  changes  his  fingle  Figure  into  a 
thoufand  fhifting  Forms.  He  is  bold  like  the 
braveft  Man,  and  timorous  like  the  weakeft 
Woman  ;  is  thoughtlefs  like  an  Ideot,  and  pro¬ 
vident  like  a  Politician  ;  he  has  the  Fiercenefs 
of  a  wild  Beaft,  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Adamant, 
and  the  Ambition  of  a  deified  Hero  d. 

Thus  you  fee  how  dudtile  and  uncircum- 
Icnbed  the  allegorical  Art  proves  on  a  proper 
Subjedt :  but  how  pliable  foever  this  Mother 
of  the  Mules  may  be  in  her  own  Nature,  and 
however  condefcending  to  her  real  Favourites, 
flie  is  at  firft  of  very  difficult  accefs ;  bellows 
her  Grace  fcantily,  and  very  feldom  upon  a 
modern  Poet.  The  Reafons  of  this  Partiality 
won  d  be  too  long  and  fonie  of  them  too  in¬ 
sidious  to  be  difculled  by  me :  But  you  mull 

have 
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have  obferved,  that  fhe  has  been  fo  profufe  of  Lett.  1 1. 
her  Favours  to  the  Ancients,  that  many  of  their ' — 
Gods  have  double  or  triple  Representations. 

This  wou’d  occur  to  you  in  Pan  the  IJni- 
verfe,  and  Pan  the  Paftoral  God  of  Arcadia ; 
in  Vesta  the  eternal  Fire,  and  Vesta  the 
Guardian  of  a  Dwelling ;  and  much  more  now, 
in  Love  a  human  Paffion ;  and  Love  the  fir  ft 
Principle  that  fettled  the  rolling  Chaos  and 
cemented  the  recent  Creation. 

Does  that  Idea  appear  Hill  ftrange  and  ab- 
ftrufe  to  your  Fancy  ?  or  have  you  rendered  it 
familiar,  by  frequently  reviewing  the  wondrous 
•Tale  of  the  Rife  of  all  Things  from  the  blind 
unaftive  Mals,  where,  I  know  not  how  long, 
they  had  lain  blended  together  ?  Let  me  give 
it  a  little  bright’ning,  by  a  new  Proof  of  the 

Power  and  Wealth  of  Mythology  on  that  in- 
terefting  Subject. 

’Tis  obfervable,  fays  one  great  Interpreter  of 
myffic  Tradition,  that  the  Ancients,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Chaos ,  and  in  railing  the  World  out 
of  it,  ranged  it  into  feveral  Regions  or  Malles, 
and  in  that  order,  fucceffively  riling  one  from  an¬ 
other,  as  if  it  was  a  Pedigree  or  Genealogy,  and 
thofe  Parts  or  Regions  of  Nature,  into  which 
the  Chaos  was  by  degrees  divided,  they  figni- 
fied  commonly  by  dark  and  obfeure  Names, 
as  Night,  'Tartarus ,  Ocearns,  and  fuch  like : 

And  whereas  the  Chaos  when  it  was  firft  fet 
on  work,  ran  all  into  Divifions  and  Separa¬ 
tions 
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Lett.  1 1  •  tions  of  one  Element  from  another,  which  af- 
— \r— J  terwards  were  all  in  fome  meafure  united  and 
affociated  in  the  primigenial  Earth,  the  Ancients 
accordingly  made  Contention  the  Principle 
that  reigned  in  the  Chaos  at  firft,  then  Love  y 
the  one  to  exprefs  the  Divifionsy  the  other  the 
Union  of  all  Parties  in  this  middle  and  common 
Bond  \ 

This  Notion  of  the  Formation  of  the  World 
was  explained  before  *  but  view  the  fame  Ob¬ 
ject  now  in  another  Light,  and  as  it  is  drawn 
by  the  fame  mafterly  Pen.  There  is  one  re¬ 
markable  Dodtrine  amongft  the  Ancients,  partly 
fymbolical  ;  the  Propriety  and  Application  of 
whofe  Symbol  hath  been  little  understood.  ’Tis 
their  Dodtrine  of  the  Mundane  Egg ,  or  their 
comparing  the  World,  and  efpecially  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Compofition  of  it  to  an  Egg.  This  feems 
to  be  a  mean  Comparifon  :  what  Proportion, 
or  what  Refemblance  is  there  between  the 
World  and  an  Egg  ?  And  yet  I  do  not  know 
any  fymbolical  Dodtrine  or  Conclufion  that  hath 
been  fo  univerfally  entertained  by  the  Myjlez 
or  Wife  and  Learned  of  all  Nations.  By  the 
World  in  this  Similitude  they  do  not  mean 
the  great  Univerfe ;  but  this  fublunary  World . 
which  we  inhabit.  And  now  do  but  refledt 
upon  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  Manner 
of  it's  Compofition  at  firft,  and  the  Figure  of 

k 

*  Dr,  Burnet’s  Theory,  Book  I.  Ch.  v. 
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it  when  compleated,  and  you  will  need  noLett.ri. 
other  Interpreter  to  underhand  this  Myftery. 

W e  have  Ihewed  that  the  Figure  of  it  was 
oval. ,  and  the  inward  Form  of  it  was  a  Frame 
of  four  Regions  enCompaffing  one  another, 
where  that  of  Fire  lay  in  the  middle  like  the 
Yolk,  and  a  Shell  of  Earth  enclofed  them  all. 

This  gives  a  Solution  fo  eafy  and  natural,  and 
fhews  fuch  an  Aptnefs  and  Elegancy  in  the  Re- 
ptefentation,  that  upon  a  View  and  Compare  of 
Circumftances,  one  cannot  doubt  but  that  we 
have  truly  found  ont  the  Riddle  of  the  Mun- 
dane  Egg.  But,  to  be  more  particular,  the 
Earth  relembles  an  Egg,  not  lo  much  for  its 
external  Figure,  tho’  that  be  true  too,  as  for 
the  inward  Compofition  of  it,  confining  0f  fe- 
veral  Orbs,  one  including  another;  and  in  that 
order  as  to  anfwer  the  feveral  elementary  Re¬ 
gions,  of  which  the  new-made  Earth  was  con- 
ftituted.  For  if  we  admit  for  the  Yolk  a 
central  Fire,  and  fuppofe  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth  oval,  and  a  little  extended  towards  the 
Poles  (as  probably  it  was,  feeing  the  Cortex 
that  contains  it  is  lo)  thole  two  Bodies  do  very 
naturally  reprefent  one  another,  as  if  a  Scheme 
were  made  to  reprefent  the  interior  Faces  of 
both  a  divided  Egg,  or  the  Earth ;  where,  as 
the  two  inmojl  Orbs  wou’d  reprefent  the  Yolk, 
and  the  Membrane  that  lies  next  above  it,  fo 
the  exterior  Region  of  the  Earth  is  as  the  Shell 
°f  the  Egg,  and  the  Abyfs  under  it  as  the 

®  White 
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Lett.  1 1 .  White  that  lies  under  the  Shell.  And  confi- 

v  dering  that  this  Notion  of  the  Mundane  Egg , 
or  that  the  World  was  oviform ,  hath  been  the 
Senfe  and  Language  of  all  Antiquity,  Greeks , 
Latins ,  Egyptians ,  Perfians  and  others,  I  thought 
it  not  unworthy  our  notice  in  this  place, 
feeing  it  receives  fuch  a  clear  and  eafy  Explica¬ 
tion  from  that  Origin  and  Fabric  we  have 
given  to  the  firft  Earth  ;  and  alfo  reflects  Light 
upon  the  Theory  itfelf,  and  confirms  it  to  be 
no  Fiction ;  this  Notion ,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Epitome  or  Image  of  it,  having  been  conferved 
in  the  mofi:  ancient  Learning.  — —  Had  the 
Works  of  Orpheus  been  preferved,  I  fhou'd 
hope  for  as  much  Inftrudtion  from  them  alone, 
as  to  the  Origin  of  the  World,  as  from  all 
that  is  now  extant  of  the  other  Greek  Philo- 
ibphers.  He  underftood  in  a  good  meafure, 
bow  the  Earth  rofefrom  Chaos  ;  what  was  its 
external  Figure,  and  what  the  Form  of  its  in¬ 
ward  Strufture.  For  the  Opinion  of  the  oval 
Figure  of  the  Earth  is  afcribed  to  him  and  his 
Difciples  $  and  the  Dodtrine  of  the  mundane 
Egg  is  lo  peculiarly  hisy  that  it  is  called  by 
Proclus  the  Orphic-Egg:  not  that  he  wa« 
the  tirft  Author  of  that  Dodtrine,  but  the  firft 
that  brought  it  into  Greece  from  Egypt ,  or  the* 
Eaf 

And  now,  I  hope*  you  are  fully  convinced, 
that  Mythology  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  think 

and  reafoa  as  we  lift  >  and  therefore  can  lead 

ui 
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no  further  affray  than  we  ourfelves  have  aLett.11* 

mind  to  follow.  You  have  feen  how  varioufly v — » 

it  reprefents  the  Rife  of  Things,  according  to 
the  different  Opinions  cf  the  Sages  concerning 
them  ;  like  a  Mirrour  that  refleds  whatever  Ob¬ 
ject  is  held  before  it,  and  in  the  dolours  It 
then  wears,  whether  genuine  or  not.  You  wili 
iee  its  Gomplaifance  hill  plainer  in  the  mythi¬ 
cal  Account,  not  now  of  the  Rife,  but  of  the 
Government  of  the  World,  by  the  Father  of 
the  Gods  and  Men,  all-mighty  Jove,  and  by 
ibme  few  of  the  inferior  Deities,  the  Fates  and 
Fortune ,  Hecate  and  Pandora ,  whom  I  intend 

to  feled,  and  explain  their  Natures  for  your 
Entertainment. 


1  am 


Tours , 


LE T TER 
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LETTER  TWELFTH \ 


U  R  ingenious  Countryman,  Sir  Thomas 


Brown ,  fays  he  had  two  Books  from 


which  he  drew  his  Theology.  c  One  of  them 
c  in  Writing  dilated  by  GOD  himfelf ;  the 
€  other  by  Nature  his  Hand-maid  j  that 
€  univerfal  and  patent  Manufcript  whofe  won- 
€  drous  Leaves  are  expofed  to  the  Eyes  of  all 
£  Men.  Thofe  who  never  law  the  Author  of 
c  Nature  in  the  former  have  often  viewed 
c  him  in  the  latter,  which  was  the  early  Scrip- 

*  ture  and  Theology  of  the  Heathens.  The 
€  fupernatural  Stop  in  the  Sun’s  Courfe  created 
4  not  fuch  Admiration  in  the  Minds  of  the 
1  Ifraelites ,  as  his  diurnal  Motion  did  in  the 
€  Underftanding  of  the  Philolbphers ;  nor  were 
c  the  former  fo  ftruck  with  Miracles,  as  the 
f  latter  with  the  moft  common  Productions  of 
c  Nature.  Thefe  ancient  Sages  far  furpafled 
c  the  Chriftians  in  Reach  and  Capacity  in  this 
€  myfterious  Learning.  They  knew  how  to 
c  join  and  fpell  out  thefe  hidden  Characters 
€  much  more  fkilfully  than  we,  who  take 
€  only  a  tranfient  fuperficial  View  of  thefe 
€  vulgar  Hieroglyphics,  and  foolifhly  underva- 
c  lue  a  Theology  extracted  from  the  faired 

*  Flowers  of  the  Univerfe/ 
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That,  in  reading  this  we  may  not  injure  Let 
the  knowing  and  ingenuous  Phyfician,  let  us 
remember  that  he  wrote  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  Tears  ago;  when  neither  a  Boyle  nor  a 
Newton  had  yet  aroie,  and  trod  the  Path  pointed 
out  by  that  mighty  Genius,  the  immortal 
Bacon  ;  to  abandon  Subtlety  and  Syilogifm  in 
Philolophy,  and  betake  ourfelves  to  Obfervation 
and  ^  Experiment  for  the  Invefiigation  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Operations,  and  to  Geometry  applied  to 
them  for  her  general  Laws.  Natural  Science  in 
his  Days  wore  but  an  auk  ward  Face;  and  the 
beft  of  his  feems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Ancients,  Had  he  feen  Nieuentifo  Religious 
Jt  htlojopber,  or  that  plain  primitive  Man  Mr 
Derham’s  Phy/ico-Theo/ogy,  (a  Book  with  who fe 
pious  Simplicity  J  am  infinitely  delighted)  he 
mud  have  altered  his  Opinion  ;  and  much  more 

is?  ij  3  Demonftration  of  tlle  Strudture  of  the 
World,  and  of  the  eternal  Laws  by  which  the 

heavenly  Bodies  revolve  incelTant  in  their  Orbs 
he  had  read  the  deep  Defcription  of  its  Author’ 
as  the  conclufive  Stroke  of  the  mathematical 
nnuples  of  natural  Philofophy  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Pm  But  at  the  Time  in  which  he  wrote, 
his  Obfervation  was  not  altogether  grOundlefs ; 
tho  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Compa¬ 
nion  he  makes  between  the  Ancients  and  Mo- 
de"nS>  farther  ‘han  to  fulfil  my  Promife,  and 
give  you  a  View  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  former 
concerning  that  Power  they  believed  to  be 

^  3  Pater 


If?? 
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Jhett.  12. Pater  Hwninumque  Deumquei  Father  of  th# 

V-v^Gods  and  Men. 

Anjd  firft,  by  infpefting  their  Records,  ancf 
comparing  their  Relations  it  comes  to  be  abfo- 
lately  uncertain  where  Jupiter  was  born.  The 
Stories  of  his  Birth  in  a  Gave  of  the  Ifiand 

%  -  r  ■ 

Crete ,  or  at  'Thebes  in  Bceotiay  or  on  a  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Arcadia ,  are  but  fo  many  Traditions  of 
the  feveral  Places  where  his  Worfhip  firft  gre\^ 
famous  in  Greece  and  was  celebrated  with  the 
greateft  Pomp.  The  Reafons  of  its  being  fo 
in  Crete  and  Thebes  are  very  evident  becaufe 
£>f  Minos  and  Cadmus ,  two  Afiatic  Princes 
Founders  of  thofe  States,  having  brought 
their  national  Rites  into  Greece :  But  the 
Arcadians  being  addicted  to  War  and  Paf? 
furage,  in  a  rough  mountainous  Country,  be^ 
came  afterwards  a  rude  fierce  People  in  com* 
parifon  of  their  politer  Neighbours  and  yet  re¬ 
tained  more  Traditions  concerning  the  Birth' 
Education  and  Adventures  of  the  Gods  among 
them  than  the  more  knowing  Tribes  of  the 
. Veloponnefus .  This  I  take  to  have  been  owing 
to  their  early  Inftruftion,  firft  by  the  Defcen<? 
dants  of  Inachusy  and  then  by  the  Dandids ,  in 
the  Religion  and  Rites  they  brought  from  their 
feveral  Countries  $  of  which  Jupiter's  Worftiip 
in  particular  made  a  prime  Part,  as  appears  from 
the  great  Antiquity  of  his  Oracle  at  Dodona  y 
and  thefe  Traditions  were  preferved  among  the 
hardy  Arcadians  rather  than  among  the  Nations 

inhabiting 

/ 

/ 
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inhabiting  the  fertile  Shores,  for  the  fame  ReafonLett.12. 
that  the  ancient  Britijh  Language  is  preferved 
among  the  Mountains  of  Wales  n  thcr  than  among 
the  Gardens  of  Kent,  or  the  Fields  of  Devon . 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  Religion  profeffed 
in  different  Nations  continues  ftridtly  the  famo 
as  to  Doctrine  and  Worfhip  in  them  all :  Va¬ 
riations  ufually  enfue  5  and  entail  Difputes  among 
the  diftant  Votaries.  If  we  furvey  the  Re¬ 
ligions  now  prevailing  over  the  World,  we  will 
hardly  find  two  Nations  exactly  agreeing  in 
their  Profeffion  and  Pradtice ;  while  the  zealous 
of  each,  hold  their  own  particular  Belief  to  be 
the  only  true  Dodtrine  of  Heaven.  JTis  thusxI 
wou’d  underftand  what  Cicero  relates  of  the 
Tradition  of  the  ancient  Divines  concerning 
three  yupiters  $  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  of  whom 
fhou’d  have  been  born  in  Arcadia  of  the 
Ether  and  Cel  us,  and  the  third  of  Sa¬ 
turn  in  Crete  \  The  Creed-makers  of  the 
feveral  Temples,  and  Directors  of  the  folemn 
Rites  have  probably  adopted  the  Dodtrines  and 
fandtified  the  Ceremonies  peculiar  to  each  Place ; 
if  they  did  not  purpofely  contrive  fome  Article 
of  DilTent,  or  feparate  Ufage,  as  a  Badge  of 
Diftindfion  from  the  Rival-' Worfhip.  All  Ages 
and  Nations  have  afforded  Examples  of  this 
envious  unfocial  Spirit ;  and  none  more  flagrant 

I  4  than 

1 

a  Principio  tres  Joves  numer&nt  ij  qui  fheologi  nomine  cur  ; 
ex  quibus  primum  ct  fecundum  natos  in  Arcadia,  alterum  patre 
J? there' — —  alterum  patre  Casio,  —  tertium  C’re ten  fern,, 

Filiurn  Batumi .  De  N atura  I)  &  ot ,  Lib.  II L  j 
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Lett.  12. than  the  Devotees  of  the  Rival-Temples  on 
tWQ  ]y[ountains  (their  common  Situation 
in  the  Eaft)  Moriah  and  Gerizzin  b. 

But  the  more  authentic  Tradition  fixes  nei¬ 
ther  the  Time  nor  Place  of  Jupiter  §  Birth , 
but  only  agrees  unvariably  in  his  Parents,  that 
he  was  the  Child  of  Saturn  and  Rhea :  that  is. 
Men  in  all  Nations  who  had  any  Religion  have 
worihipped  a  Supreme  Being  from  Time  imme¬ 
morial,  whom  they  believed  not  to  have  created 
the  World  out  of  nothing,  but  to  have  firft 
tanged  its  difordered  Parts.,  and  ever  after  to 
rule  it  at  his  pleafure.  Two  remarkable  Cir- 
cumftances  are  recorded  of  Rhea's  Delivery  of 
Jove  ,  which  tho’  apparently  different,  or  even  con¬ 
tradictory,  are  exaCtly  of  the  fame  Significancy : 
The  firft  and  beft  known  bears,  that  his  gloomy 
Parent,  relentlefs  Time,  had  fwallowed  up  all 
his  former  Progeny  and  covered  them  in  Ob- 
fcurity  and  Oblivion  5  and  the  fecond,  that 
the  terrible  Titans  (jarring  Principles  of  the 
Chaos)  had  themfelves  fat  by  Rhea  in  Child¬ 
birth,  and  received  and  tore  in  pieces  all  the 
Male-Children  as  foon  as  they  were  born c  2 

that 

b  The  Jews  called  the  Samaritan  Temple,  in  a  Word  of 
Qreek  Derivation,  ITeA£9?  vao\,  the  Dunghill-Temple , 

and  Si  char  (inftead  of  Schechem)  a  Lye  :  And  the  Sama¬ 

ritans  in  return  called  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  xn'yp'Jp  no 
the  Houfe  of  Dungy  and  fmce  its  Deftru&ion 
iEdes  Plagse,  the  Houfe  of  Calamity. 

c  'Ounrole  xsi>  Si  'PE'H  rlflsvy  ziocga  riiv  S'  IxciSwTO 
TITHNEX,  ^  rixm  Sii(r?ruv  ocppfjoc  zruvla. 

Page  49,  Note  2.  EI1H  XIBYA* 
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that  is,  deftroyed  all  the  various  CpmbinationsLett.  12. 
into  which  the  Chaos  had  run,  u?itii  a  fu-^^  9 

perior  vivifying  Power  was  produced s  of  all- 
mighty  Influence  to  unite  and  preferve  them* 

«  It  was  when  fir  ft  he  reared  his  etherial  Head, 

«  that  all  Things  fpontaneous  appeared  in  their 
s  proper  Forms,  the  great  Goddefs  Mother - 

*  Earth ,  the  lofty  Tops  of  the  re-echoing 

*  Mountains,  the  wide-fpread  Ocean ,  and 

*  whatever  the  immenfe  Heaven  contains  within 
«  it  4/  Before  that,  they  had  lain  o’erwhelmed 
in  the  unfathomable  Abyfs,  the  Seminary  of 
Being  and  Exiftence,  where  this  fupreme 
Power  tells  his  Confort  fhe  could  produce  no¬ 
thing  without  him  $  not  tho*  floe  betook  herfelf 
to  the  utmoft  Boundaries  of  the  Earth  and 
Sea,  where  Iapetus  and  Saturn  (Desire  and 
Time)  are  fitting  joylefs  without  a  Ray  of  the 
enlivening  Sun,  or  genial  Breath  of  a  refrefhing 
Gales  f3ut  deep  Tartarus  circumfufed  around 
them 

Some  fuch  Idea  as  this  of  Defire  and  Times 
Being  (hut  up  in  perpetual  Darknefs  until  they 

>  4  were 


d  <TW  Viz(p%7\yi)  l(pMVYl  T&dS  5 

F <%?x  Bjx  fAvlygi  3 

Kcti  no'vT®>9  >5  '&&&*  07 T0(T  XQZVO;  gv]®* 

o p$.  rU vf. 


See  Page  86,  and  Page  9 1 ,  Notes  cand  d. 

^  . . .  ,  ’O'-T  £iHf  t d  veioctoc  7rapa3  inviMt 

Tcclr,$  zrovTCio*  IV  ’IAHETOS  te  KPONOZ  *$ 
ovtt  dvfv U  VTZtgiov©-  yieXioio 

*J?t(>7roVTOCt9  OvT  CCVEfAOKTls  us  Si  rsTAPTAPQS  «>?>>?, 
See  Page  87  and  88,  Note  *.  OMIJP.  IAIAA, 
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Lett.  1 2*  were  delivered  by  a  fuperior  Principle  of  Light 
and  Being ,  feems  to  have  been  wandering  thro* 
the  Mind  of  the  celebrated  German  Myftic  G, 
when  in  his  enigmatical  way,  he  fays,  tC  No- 
€€  thing  hungreth  after  Somethings  and  the 
<c  Hanger  is  Dejire .  So  that  Nothing  is  filled, 

€f  and  yet  remains  Nothing  $  it  is  only  a  Pro- 
€*  pertjf,  to  wit,  Darknefs .  This  is  the  Eye  of 

cc  the  Abyfs - the  eternal  Chaos,  wherein 

€c  all,  whatfoever  Time  and  Eternity  have,  is 
<c  contained  —  its  peculiar  and  proper  Name 
cc  is  Jeova,  (Exiftence).”  Had  this  muddy 
Metaphyfician  been  infpired  by  any  gayer  Mufe, 
each  of  thefe  abftrad  Notions  had  affumed  a 
Perfon  and  Charader,  and  like  Saturn ,  Iapetus 
and  the  Titans,  aded  their  Parts  in  the  Drama 
of  the  Creation. 

But  you  will  readily  obferve  in  all  poetical 
Accounts  of  the  Generation  of  the  World, 
that  Jupiter  is  Saturn  §  youngeji  Child  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  laft  and  lateft  Produdion  of 
Time ;  and  cou’d  therefore  have  no  hand  in 
its  original  Creation.  Among  the  Philofophers 
it  was  quite  otherwife  :  few  of  them  had  any 
Notion  of  the  Rife  of  the  Univerfe  from  No-  / 
thing ;  but  they  fuppofed  Jupiter  to  be  the 
eternal  Principle  of  Life  (fo  his  Name  plainly 
imports)  that  fir  ft  modelled  the  mighty  pre- 
exifting  Mafs,  and  now  governs  and  keeps  it  in 
order.  The  moft  authentic  Fragment  of  the 
old  mythological  Philofophy,  preferved  by 

«  Jacob  Behm«  Diogenes 
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Diogenes  Laertius,  is  a  Summary  of  Ph  e r  e-  Lett.  12. 
cydes  Syrius’s  Dodtrine  concerning  the  Rile—- v~ 4 
of  Things  and  Beginning  of  the  World. 

«  Jupiter,  fays  he,  and  Saturn,  and  Ceres 

5  were  eternal ;  and  Ceres  obtained  the  Name 
«  of  r  AIA’  ( generating  Earth )  after  that  Ju- 
«  piter  had  preferred  her  to  Honour f.’  Thefe 
few  Words  wou’d  bear  a  large  Commentary, 
were  there  now  any  need  to  explain  them 
to  Ton.  They  contain  the  oldeft  philofo- 
phical  Creed  in  the  concifefl  Terms  5  as  if 
3re  had  laid,  *  jVIind  and  ri  ime  and  ]V1at~ 

■«  ter  were  eternal,  and  Matter  be- 

6  came  a  fruitful  Mother  after  the  all-mighty 
«  Mind  had  put  honour  upon  it  by  endow- 
f  ing  it  with  a  Capacity  of  Oeneration,  Tak*s 
a  little  leifure  to  view  thefe  three  Ideas* 

?md  to  compare  their  Operations  with  what¬ 
ever  Accounts  you  have  elfewhere  heard  of 
the  Beginning  of  Things  *,  you  will  find  it  well 
employed  *  and  the  Subjedl  requires  it. 

The  Poets*  on  the  other  hand,  underllood 

Jupiter  to  be  a  material  Principle,  of  the 
r  pureft 

?  ZET2  KPQNOZ  htr  ad  ^  X0HN  rk  X0OM 
$  ’Vo//.a  ly'mro  FH,  durij  ZETX  y^ovs  Mcu 

%  'Ll;  ovgxvog  ts  fa»a  ts  wt  y.oo(py,  fMtx," 

5E-S7£l  <T  i%Wgl&n(T<X,V  oeXXn A&V 

TtW]«<n  'zravla,  a  ocvdwxoiv  £$  (^ocog  , 

A IvtJpa,  7r] nvoiy  Sngtyp  ovg  Sr  aty*! 

five;  ti  $m£v. - ETPiniA.  wag*  rot  ET2EB. 

(3iw,  a* 
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Lett.i2.pureft  Nature  indeed, the  vital  vivifying  Ether^ 
which  they  took  to  be  the  firft  original  Source 
of  Life,  and  celebrated  him  accordingly.  It 
was  he  who  quelled  the  Rebel-T/V^/z-Gods, 
and  eftablifhed  Harmony  and  good  Order  in 
the  Creation  and  it  is  he  who  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  invigorating  Power  produces  and  orders 
all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth,  being  now 
the  fupreme  Parent  and  Ruler  both  of  Gods 
and  Men, 

Jupiter  omnipotent %  rerum ,  regumque^  deumque^ 

Progenitor ,  genitrixque .  — — 

W h  e  n  the  elegant  and  unfortunate  Ovid  fat 
down  to  write  his  Fafti}  and  was  beginning  to 
coniider  the  Name  and  Nature  of  Janus, 
from  whom  the  Month  of  January  and  Entry 
of  the  Year  is  denominated,  a  fudden  Light 
fhone  around  him  as  he  fat ;  the  wondrous 

r 

Form  of  the  two-faced  God  prefented  itfelf  to 
his  View,  and  encouraged  the  terrified  Poet  to 
alk  what  he  pleafed  concerning  his  Origin  and 
Power.  Addrefling  himfelf  therefore  with 
Reverence  to  the  heavenly  Vifion,  he  firft 
enquired  which  of  the  Gods  he  was  ?  Since 
even  Greece  bad  no  fuch  Deity  ;  and  received 
this  Anfwer : 

c  I  am  old  Ch  aos,  the  ancienteft  of  Things ; 
€  This  ambient  Air,  and  the  three  remaining 
s  Elements  Fire,  Water  and  Earth,  were  once 
*  one  undiftinguifhed  Mafse-— — ^Whatfoever 

c  thou 

to 
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*  thou  fee’ll  around  thee,  the  azure  Heaven*  Lett.  12. 
‘  the  fleecy  Clouds,  the  pathlefs  Sea,  and*— 

‘  boundlefs  Earth  open  and  Ihut  by  my  pow- 
5  erful  Hand.  Sole  Guardian  I  fit  of  the 
‘  immenfe  World,  whofe  eternal  Hinges  are 
‘  only  turned  by  me.  — —  I  prefide  over  the 

*  Gates  of  Heaven  attended  by  the  Sea  fans-, 
e  and  guide  even  Jove  in  the  Circumvolution 
‘  of  the  Sky:  Hence  I  am  called  Janus  h: 

And  hence  we  may  fee  both  what  the  An¬ 
cients  underftood  by  Jupiter,  and  how  many 
ways  they  had  of  exprefling  his  Dependance 
upon  the  other  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the 

Neceflity  he  lay  under  of  governing  it  according 
to  their  feveral  Natures. 

But  the  Birth  of  Janus  did  not  finally 
fettle  the  new-made  World:  Other  Deities 
were  afterwards  produced,  who  put  the  lalt 
hand  to  this  mighty  Frame.  ‘  For  after  Chaos 
5  and  Confufion  difappeared,  fays  the  Mule  of 

*  Memory  to  the  fame  Poet  *,  and  Nature  had 

‘  leparatcd 

n  Me  Chaos  antiqui  (nam  res  fum  prifca)  vocabanti 
Afpice  quam  longi  temporis  adta  canam  : 

Lucidus  hie  Aer,  ct  quas  tria  corpora  reliant. 

Ignis,  Aquas,  Tellus,  unus  acervus  erant.  — — 

Quicquid  ubique  vides,  Coelum,  Mare,  Nubila,  Tellus, 

Omnia  funt  noftra  claulk,  patentque  manu. 

Me  penes  eft  unum  vafti  cuftodia  Mundi, 

Et  jus  vertendi  card  inis  ornne  meum  eft.  «■**»*» 

Prsefideo  Foribus  Cceli  cum  mitibus  Horis 
It,  redit,  officio  Jupiter  ip'e  meo. 

Inde  vocor  Iakus.  Fastorum  Lib.  i.  §.4, 

1  Poly mn  1  a  one  of  the  three  ancient  Mules,  denominated 
from  ttoAa  i?  py sm  gmX  Memory,  bee  Lucian's  Treatife  of 

Dancings 
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Lett.12.*  feparated  into  its  feveral  Portions,  tho’  the 
v-— Earth  had  funk  down  with  its  Weight,  and 
€  drawn  after  it  the  Sea,  and  the  Heaven  had 
€  mounted  aloft  with  the  etherial  Fires,  yet 
€  neither  Heaven  nor  Earth  remained  unmoved 

*  in  their  proper  Place,  nor  would  the  lefier 
€  Luminaries  give  way  to  the  Sun :  Some  vulgar 

*  God  would  often  ufurp  Saturn's  Throne,  and 

*  any  ftroling  upftart  Deity  wou'd  put  himfelf 
c  on  the  level  with  old  Ocean ,  and  take  place 

*  of  ancient  Tethys.  Things  continued  in  this 
‘  uncertain  State  until  Honour  and  Reverencebt- 

*  got  Majesty,  who  filled  Heaven  and  Earthy 
€  the  Day  fhe  was  born.  Awe  and  Dread 
€  fat  down  by  her,  and  all  the  three,  being 
€  defended  by  Jove's  Thunders  from  the  At- 
€  tacks  of  the  Titans ,  have  never  fince  ftirred 
6  from  the  Side  of k  this  God,  who  now  rules 
$  Supreme ,  having  rightly  ranged  all  the  Im- 
4  mortals ,  and  allotted  to  each  their  particular 

*  Dignity  V  In  fhort,  to  have  a  juft  Concep, 
lion  of  ancient  Jove  let  us  firft  recoiled:  Zeno's 
Definition  of  Nature,  Ignem  ejje  artificiofum 
ad  gignendum  progredientem  via  that  it  was 

a 

"Dancings  and  Plutarch's  Table-Converfattons .  Polyhymnia  w*£ 
a  later  Name.  Hejiod  and  the  old  Grecian  Writers  make  but 
four  Syllables  of  it. 

?  AlEdet  ilia  Jovi :  Jo  vis  eft  ftdiffima  Cuftos ; 

Et  praftat  fine  vi  Sceptra  tremenda  Jovi.  Ovi  d.  Faftor.W 
*  ■  ■  1  ‘  di  ikxs~oo 

*Jk%avaTQig  op wj  xj  iirgtpgafg  npoig. 

1  CxcBRodfi  Nat.  ^  Uht  ll? 
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a  plajlic  Fire,  ever  generating  by  Rule-,  and  Lett.  12. 
then  obey  the  moft  philofophical  of  all  the 
Poets,  while  he  bids  us 

Look  up  and  view  th' immenfe  Expanfe  of 
Heaven , 

The  endlefs  Ether,  in  his  genial  Arms, 

Clafping  the  Earth :  Him  call  thou  God  and 
Jove  B. 


And  now,  my  Friend!  judge  of  the  Pro¬ 
priety  of  his  Delignations  and  Claim  to  Do¬ 
minion,  when  you  have  read  what  the  other 
eminent  Author  (no  minute  Philolbpher)  takes 
to  be  one  of  the  higheft  Steps  in  the  Scale  of 
Creation.  4  Ether,  lays  he,  or  pure  invi- 
‘  fible  Fire,  the  moft  fubtile  and  elaftic  of  all 
Bodies,  feems  to  pervade  and  expand  itfelf 
4  throughout  the  whole  Univerfe.  If  Air  be 
4  the  immediate  Agent  or  Inftrument  in  natural 
Things,  it  is  the  pure  invilible  Fire  that  is 
ffstfrjl  natural  Mover  or  Spring  from  whence 
4  the  Air  derives  its  Power.  This  mighty 
4  Agent  is  every  whereat  hand;  ready  to 
4  break  form  into  Action,  always  reftlels  and  in 
4  motion,  actuating  and  enlivening  the  whole 
*  vifible  Mai's,  equally  fitted  to  produce  and 

4  to 


?  Og£q  ray  TQvtf  tXTTSlpOV  AI0EPA 

K  L  yi i,  Cf^ocTq  iv  w 

Turov  rove?  riyou  0EQN.  ETPXIIIAH^* 

Whence  old  Ennius  has  taken  his, 

/•rHpice  hoc  Sublime  caudens,  quem  iovocani  omnc? 
tOYBM. 


■5 
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Lett.i2/  to  deftroy,  diftinguifhing  the  various  Stages 
c  of  Nature,  keeping  up  the  perpetual  Round 
*  of  Generation  and  Corruption,  pregnant  with 
1  Forms  which  it  conftantly  fends  forth  and 
€  reforbs ;  fo  quick  in  its  Motions,  fo  fub- 
4  tile  and  penetrating  in  its  Nature,  fo  extern 
c  five  in  its  Effe&s,  it  feetns  no  other  than  the 
€  vegetative  Soul*  or  vital  Spirit  of  the 
4  World  V 

H  ere  is  the  tru  tjupiter,  the  Source  of  Ge¬ 
neration  and  Principle  of  Life,  that  caleflis , 
altifjima  athereaque  Natura ,  id  ejl,  ignea ,  qua 
per  fe  omnia  gignat,  as  Cicero  defcribes  it ;  that 
heavenly ,  mojl  high ,  etherial ,  that  is,  igneous 
Nature ,  which  fpcntaneous  begets  all  Things, 
the  fuppofed  Parent  of  Gods  and  Men.  Let 
us  next  confider  his  Juno, 

c  The  Air°,  fays  the  fame  fagacious  Ac- 
4  thor,  is  the  Receptacle  as  well  as  Source  of 
4  all  fublunary  Forms  — -  the  great  Mafs  or 
4  Chaos  which  imparts  and  receives  them. 
c  The  Atmofphere  that  furrounds  our  Earth 
4  contains  a  Mixture  of  all  the  adive  volatile 
€  Parts  of  all  Vegetables,  Minerals,  Foffils  and 
4  Animals.  Whatever  perfpires,  corrupts  or 
€  exhales,  impregnates  the  Air,  which  being 
4  aded  upon  by  the  folar  Fire  (here  is  literally 
€  Conjugis  in  gremium  lata  defcendit)  pro- 
4  duceth  within  itfelf  all  fort  of  chemical 

4  Operations* 

#  See  alfo  the  Introduction  to  Boerhave’s  Chemijlry. 

9  HPA,  the  Greek  Name  of  Juw,  k  but  a  Traflfpoftfiofi 
of  the  Letters  of  7/A ng  the  Air, 
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c  Operations;  difpenfing  again  thofe  Salts  and  Lett.  12.' 
‘  Spirits  in  new  Generations  which  it  had  re- 

*  ceived  from  Putrefactions. — —The  A 1  r  there- 
‘  fore  is  an  a  dive  Mafs  of  numberlefs  different 
‘  Principles,  the  general  Source  of  Corruption 
‘  and  Generation,  in  which  the  Seeds  of  Things 

*  feem  to  lie  latent,  ready  to  appear  and  produce 
‘  their  Kind  whenever  they  light  on  a  proper 
‘  Matrix.  The  whole  Atmofphere  (terns  alive. 

‘  There  is  every  where  Acid  to  corrode  and 
e  Seed  to  engender  in  this  common  Seminary 
‘  and  Receptacle  of  all  vivifying  Principles p.’ 

Small  is  the  Sketch  I  have  here  made  out 
of  thefe  combined  Powers ;  if  you  incline  to  fee 
their  Operations  acutely  inveftigated,  and  nobly 
defcribed  in  a  manly  philofophic  Language,  you 
may  confult  the  Original  from  which  I  have 
taken  it.  There  you  will  find  the  true  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Marriage  made  by  the  Poets  between 
thefe  Kindred-Gods ;  and  a  little  Reflection  upon 
their  feveral  Natures  will  now  fecurely  lead  you 
thro’  the  Sequel  of  the  Fable.  No  wonder  if 
the  ‘  mighty  Agent,  pregnant  with  Forms, 
that  keeps  up  the  Round  of  Generation,’  fhould 
aflame  a  thoufand  different  Shapes  to  accomplifh 
his  Ends,  and  transform  himfelf  into  the  Figures 
of  all  the  Animals  that  people  the  Earth  and 
Sea :  and  as  little,  if  the  aCtive  Mafs  that  fur- 
rounds  our  Globe,  the  Air,  whofe  wondrous 

elajlic 

r  Berkeley’s  Siris,  §,  137,  &c. 

K 
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Lett. 1 2 .elajiic  Spring  produces  fuch  Convulfions  at  the 
c— j Approach  of  Fire ,  fhould  be  frequently  em¬ 
broiled  with  her  imperious  Mate.  The  repeated 
Adulteries  of  this  generative  Power,  and  the 
perpetual  Jarrings  between  him  and  his  Spoufe 
will  now  give  no  great  Scandal ;  nor  when  we 
confider  at  what  Seafon  of  the  Year  the  Air  is 
moft  impregnated  with  etherial  Seed,  when  it 
is,  that  all  Nature  teems,  and  every  Tribe  is 
prone  to  Generation,  will  we  wonder  at  the 
CucIzoud  s  being  the  Bird  of  Juno ,  carved  on  the 
top  of  her  Scepter  in  Argos ;  or  at  Jupiter's 
transforming  himfelf  into  this  MeiTenger  of  the 
genial  Spring,  when  he  firfl  enjoyed  his  relu&ant 
Queen : 

It  Ver^  et  Venus ,  et  V eneris  pranuntius  ante 

Pinnatus  graditur  Zephyr  us  vejligia  propter p. 

As  Truth  once  lighted  up  fhineson  every  thing 
around  it,  the  fame  Thread  of  Reflection  will 
guide  us  thro’  the  Labyrinth  of  a  greater  Myftery. 
F or  this  Matron-Goddefs,  and  Patronefs  of  Mar¬ 
riage,  became  once  a  year  a  pure  unfpotted  Vir¬ 
gin,  upon  bathing  herfelf  in  a  facred  Fountain 
in  the  Argive  Territory:  This  grand  Secret 
tranfpired  feme  way  from  the  folemn  Initiations 
into  her  Myfteries*  and  the  Name  of  the  Spring, 
Canatho ,  which  produced  the  miraculous  Alte¬ 
ration  It  has  probably  been  a  hot  Mineral 
that  acquired  new  Strength  upon  the  Turn  of 

the 


*  T.  Lucr-et.  Lib.  V. 


*  Pausan.  Corinthiac. 
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the  Year,  and  perhaps  by  Ebullition11,  or  Ex- Lett.  12. 
halations  emitted  on  a  Change  of  the  Tempera- "  v  ' 
ture  of  the  Air,  might  be  a  Mark  of  the  re¬ 
turning  Spring,  and  thereby  a  Souice  of  Gain  to 
the  artful  Pried,  and  a  Trap  for  the  credulous 
People.  When  the  Fountain  difcoloured  with 
the  Ablutions,  no  doubt,  of  the  Godclels,  or 
feemed  to  boil  in  virtue  of  her  bathing,  the  Air 
was  again  in  a  proper  Temper  for  Generation  5 
“Juno  was  again  become  a  \  irgin,  and  it  was 
time  to  perform  the  annual  Solemnity.  Thus 
you  fee  how  Circumdances  that  feem  quite  trivial 
in  themfelves,  and  little  filly-like  Tales  come  to 
repretent  feme  of  the  greateft  Changes  in  Nature. 

They  appear  mean  only  when  they  are  not  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  have  therefore  a  Right  either  to 
be  dudied  e’re  they  are  contemned,  or  to  ufe 
Mr.  B  *  *  *  * ’s  Reply  to  a  Lord-Mayor,  who 
full  of  his  bulky  Dignity  wasanfwering  difdain- 
fuily,  ‘  he  did  not  underftand  him  Sir,  1  can¬ 
not  mend  your  Underfianding.  Even  the  Con¬ 
tradictions  that  (hock  us  in  a  curfory  Survey  of 
feveral  Parts  of  Mythology  evanifli  upon  a  fi r idler 
Search,  and  appear  not  only  confident  with 
Truth,  but  efiential  to  the  Subjedl.  Jupiter  is 
honoured  with  the  Epithet  of  beneficent  %  and 
loaded  with  that  of  pernicious s- — He  is  Jove  ■ 

K  2  the 

* 

s  Us  Canaa  fignifies  to  grow  red,  muddy ;  to  mix  Water 
with  any  thing  that  difcolours  it:  and  in  Hebrew  HfcUjP  Kenah, 
in  pi  nlfcttj?  Kenaoth  (Canatho)  burning  Jeakmfv,  boiling 

Wrath,  “  '  '  *  ,  N 

2ET2  *  OX qqu 
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Lett. 1 2.  the  Deliverer,  and  Jove  the  Deftroyer.  Apollo 
— v~— ;  his  Son  is  the  S  'urce  of  Health  and  Author 
of  the  Plague  :  he  is  Apollo  the  Soother * 
and  Apollo  the  Tormentor  u,  and  as  of  his 
Father,  fo  the  bed  and  the  word:  things 
are  faid  of  Apollo .  How  fhall  we  reconcile 
thefe  Extremes?  By  remembering  what  thefe 
Powers  reprefent :  By  recollecting  what  the 
learned  lad-quoted  Author  fays  of  Ether  or 
the  pure  invifible  Fire  that  pervades  and  ex¬ 
pands  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  Univerfe  ; 
<c  that  it  is  equally  fitted  to  produce  and  to  de- 
u  Jlroy-y  keeping  up  the  perpetual  Round  of  Ge- 
u  neration  and  Corruption ,  pregnant  with  Forms 
€C  which  itcondantly  fends  forth  and  reforbs .” 

As  for  Phoebus  y— the  Influence  of  the  Suny 
and  his  various  EffeCts  both  upon  human  Bodies, 
and  upon  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  Race, 
nicely  account  for  his  jarring  Attributes.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  detail :  Your  great  Phyfician 
has  explained  the  fird  Part  of  this  Influence  in  a 
Treatife  worthy  of  its  Author v,  which  to  you 
who  know  him,  and  my  Edeem  of  him,  is  the 
highed  Commendation  in  my  power  to  give  it : 
But  that  this  God's  mufical  Capacity ,  which  fell 
not  within  the  Defign  of  that  admirable  Work, 
fhould  produce  various,  and  even  clafhing  Ef¬ 
fects  ;  that  the  fame  Faculty  (the  Power  of 
Mufic)  fhould  be  the  Source  of  great  Pleafure 
1  A  no  A  A  UN  / ueiXfo®*'  and 

u  EfTe  quidem  Jpollinem ,  fed  Tort  or  em.  Sueton.  in  Augufto. 
v  De  Imperio  Solis  ac  Lukae  in  corpora  humana.  R. 
Mead,  M.  D. 
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and  great  Pain,  is  a  Speculation  too  curious  to  Lett.  12. 
be  (lightly  palled  over.  You  may  conceive  of 
it  thus. 

A  Strain  of  Poetry  ftretched  beyond  its 
due  Bounds  turns  to  a  Strain  of  Madnefs ;  and 
that  fame  foft  Vein  of  native  Mufic,  which 
when  the  Mind  is  in  its  natural  State,  breathes 
nothing  but  Harmony  and  Love,  if  raifed  to  an 
extravagant  unnatural  Pitch,  racks  the  laboring 
overburthened  Bread,  and  breaks  loofe  in  Rage 
and  foaming  Ecftacy.  Wild  Looks,  amazing 
Poftures,  Soul-roufing  Sounds,  commonly  ufh- 
ered  the  furious  dithyrambic  Song ;  and  when 
heightened  by  Wine  and  proceffional  Worfhip 
were  as  fo  many  Steps  that  led  to  the  tortured 
bacchanal  State  of  tolling  and  roaring  ;  and,  like 
ravening  Wolves  or  enraged  Bears,  rending  in 
pieces  whatever  came  in  the  way :  driven  to  the 
Defarts  and  wandering  in  the  Woods,  Danger 
was  their  Delight,  and  Mifchief  their  Paftimew. 

K  3  In 

w  - Quas  in  nemora,  aut  quos  agor  in  fpecus 

Velox  mente  nova  ? — Ut  mihidevio 
Rupes  et  vacuum  nerrms 
Mirari  libet !  O  Na’iadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium 
Proceras  manibus  vertere  Fraxinos 
Nil  mortale  loquar :  dulce  periculum  eft 

_ Sequi  DEUM!  Horat.  Lib,  III.  Ode25. 

— - -MxtvaSes 


HI 

\ 


Sr  ogv i3-£? 

IlsJ'iWV  U7 TO  T£i(T£i? - -COr^ 

'ETTfKjzjrfcrscrat,  tvxv\  avw  Tf  x, 

Altynov.  ETPiniA.  BAKXAI. 

This  Bacchic  Paflion  is  prettily  imitated  by  the  Cavalier  Marino, 
his  Sampogna ,  ldillio  III.  Arianna. 

Chi 
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Lett.i2fcIn  this  woeful* State,  the  beautiful  Order,  the 
divine  Harmony  of  the  human  Bread:  is  defaced, 
the  delicate  Economy  of  the  Paffions  reverfed ; 
Diffonance  and  Torture  rack  the  didorted  Soul, 
and  wretched  Marfyas ,  the  Rival  of  Mufic, 
(the  diforderly  Din  of  the  Paffions,  the  wild 
Shout  of  Joy,  or  piercing  Yell  of  Grief' x)  is  in¬ 
evitably  feized ;  fird  whipt  by  Minerva  7,  the 
Goddefs  of  Wifdom,  and  next  hung  up  on  a 
Pine  s,  and  truly  flea’d  alive. 

Of  the  Blood  that  dropped  from  the  rude 
Mufician,  fprung  the  Panifci  and  Satyrs ;  half 
Men,  half  Goats,  great  Dancers  and  Pipers, 
but  with  a  Strain  of  their  Original,  lewd,  petu¬ 
lant  and  mifchievous.  It  was  not  long  how¬ 
ever  before  Apollo  repented  of  his  Cruelty  :  the 
Paffions  foon  fubfide  3  the  Mind  returns  by  de¬ 
grees  to  its  natural  harmonious  State  5  and  the 
Strings  of  his  Lyre,  which  he  had  thrown  away 
in  the  bitternefs  of  Remorfe,  were  gathered  up 

by 


Chi  mi  fpigne ,  chi  mi  tira  ? 

Sgual  F ertigine  m  aggira  ? 

r, vaneggio  ! 

Danzar  gli  arbori  quz  veggio  : 

E'  pur  notte  o  znezzodi  ? 

No,  b  Sz  p  — 

*  So  his  Name  plainly  fgnifies,  Marfecha,  Marfyha, 

Marfyas,  Vociferatio  pree  dolor e  aut  gaudio  ;  Exult atio,  Ludlus : 
a  Syrian  Term,  as  Mariyas  is  a  Syrian  Story. 

y  Pausan.  Atticis. 

*  It  is  an  Allufion  to  his  Name,  which  by  the  fimilar  Sound 

would  be  ftriking  in  the  original  Tale  j  Meriiha,  Trabs ; 

Syriac  for  a  Beam. 


O  che  Jogno  !  o  che 
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by  the  Muses,  the  mild  Powers3  of  Invention  Lett.12. 
and  Meafure,  who  that  they  might  no  more  be  '“"v  ' 

obnoxious  to  the  like  Difader,  added  theMESHN 
or  Middle-String ;  a  ftrange  Remedy  one  would 
think  5  but  an  effedual.  It  is  the  Chord  that 
makes  Mufic  uniform  and  fedate ;  that  prevents 
the  ecdatic  Leaps,  the  irregular  Bounds,  the 
Diffonance  and  Difproportion  that  fet  the  Paf- 
fions  in  an  Uproar,  and  pour  Madnefs  and  Mifery 
into  the  human  Soul.  The  Abufe  of  modern 
Mufic,  I  mean  the  confining  it  to  awake  or 
footh  the  mod  effeminate  Feelings,  deprives  us 
aimed  of  any  Conception  or  the  ancient  Extent 
and  Power  of  this  heart-melting  Art.  Bur  to  a 
delicate  Ear,  that  Sound  can  j'carce  be  formed 
which  bears  not  a  relation  to  fome  Paffion  and 
carries  not  a  Refemblance  or  fome  inward  Sen¬ 
timent.  The  tender  Strudure  therefore  of  the 
Mind  can  be  fooned  reached  by  its  correfponding 
Sounds,  and  delighted  or  didraded  according  to 
their  Combinations. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  elegant  Strokes  in  the 
ancient  Mythology,  little  underdood,  it  is  true, 
but  fo  very  appofite,  and  exprefiive,  that  under 
fome  Apprehenfion  led  you  fhould  imagine  it 
contrived  or  drained,  I  beg  leave  to  conclude, 
with  affuring  you,  that  it  is  related  from  the 
Original  without  Alteration. 

I  am,  &c. 

a  Vos  lene  confilium  dads,  et  dato 

Gaudetis  alms !  Horat.  Lib.  III.  CM.  4. 

K  4  LE ET E R 


J 


/ 
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Lett.  13. 

LETTER  THIRTEENTH 


I  AM  juft  returned  from  a  fhortTour  I  bad 
long  promifed  to  make  in  D  *  *  *  *  *,  and 
find  myfelf  doubly  in  your  debt  for  a  couple  of 

Letters.- - The  kind  one  by  Mr.  R  *  *  *  * 

brought  me  welcome  Accounts  of  your  growing 
Health,  and  very  certain  Proofs  of  your  Good- 
humour.  It  was  put  in  my  hand  juft  as  I  was 
going  to  take  horfe ;  and  the  Hurry  of  Com¬ 
pany  that  flocks  about  one  in  the  Country  left 
me  not  an  Hour's  Leifure  to  anfwer  it.  My 
Journey  would  have  been  every  way  agreable 
but  for  fome  Remains  of  the  Ill-humour  raifed 
in  that  County  by  the  late  Eledion :  Families 
in  oppofite  Interefts  carry  it  fo  high  that,  like 
Rival-Courts,  or  if  you  pleafe,  Rival-Toafts,  a 
Vifiter  in  one  is  but  coldly  received  in  another. 

I  Will  frankly  confefs  to  you  the  Vanity 
(if  it  be  fo)  of  my  Wifh,  that  my  Friends  ftiould 
like  me  the  better,  the  longer  they  know  me  ; 
and  particularly  that  they  fhould  ever  find  me 
incapable  of  fo  mean  a  Vice  as  Flattery,  which 
at  once  proftitutes  Truth  and  Manhood.  In 
confidence  of  this  Indulgence,  I  will  venture  to 
tell  you,  that  your  laft  Epiftle  gave  me  exqui- 
fite  Pleafure.  The  juft  Sentiments  of  Men  and 
Manners,  and  that  true  Tafte  of  Life  which 
with  high  Delight  I  perceive  to  be  growing  upon 

you, 
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you,  will  be  aconftant  Fund  of  Entertainment LettJ  3* 
to  us  both.  How  elegant  is  every  Period 
it!  and  how  true!  What  an  honeft  Indignation 
it  expreffes  againft  your  vulgar  Gentlemen , — 
c  unfeeling  Souls !  incapable  of  Friendfhip,  or  of 
*  any  higher  Tafte,  than  Bagatelle  et  Brut  a- 
c  Ute ! — While  at  the  fame  time,  how  amiable 
the  Contraft !  The  eafy,  well-bred,  generous 
Man,  enjoying  the  true  Relifh  of  Life  himfelf, 
and  imparting  like  the  Sun  a  Flow  of  Joy  and 
Contentment  to  all  about  him.  Well, Mr.*  *  *  * 

I  begin  to  believe  it  becomes  no  body  fo  well  as 
a  real  Gentleman  to  be  wife:  his  genteel  Man¬ 
ners  and  polite  Language  give  a  Grace  to  Wif- 
dom  itfelf.  They  fmooth  the  rugged  Paths  of 
Philofophy,  unbend  the  Brow  of  auftere  Virtue, 
lend  a  new  Luftre  to  Learning,  and  polifh  every 
Talent  in  Life.  Your  unaffedted  Reflections 
upon  the  mo  ft  important  Subjects,  and  under 
very  various  Afpedts  of  Things,  gave  rife  to  thefe 
Sentiments,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  Opinion, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  retired  Hermitage  or  lonely 
Cell,  we  are  to  look  for  the  moft  exalting  Prin¬ 
ciples  or  the  noble  ft  Pradtice.— Worth,  Truth, 
Conftancy,  Contempt  of  Death,  Improvement 
of  Life,  with  all  the  (hining  Train  of  genuine 

Virtues.  No - 1  find  a  Gentleman  who  lives 

much  in  the  World  ;  who  has  lieen,  and  like 
Solomon,  fhared  in  its  Joys,  can  really  believe 
that  the  Meafure  of  a  happy  Lot  is  not  the 
Number  of  Days  or  accumulated  Years  $  but 


/ 
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Lett.ij.a  Difcharge  of  the  Duty  of  our  Station,  be  it 
'long  or  tranfient,  with  Dignity  and  Honour* 
To  fuch  a  one  we  may  fay  with  great  Propriety, 

Fcelix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  Caufas, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  Fatum 
SubjecitPedibus ,  jlrepitumque  Acherontis 
avari  ! 

And  now, my  Friend,  that  the  word:  is  paft, 
I  feel  a  pleafing  Serenity  fucceed  the  Gloom  that 
for  fome  Weeks  hung  over  my  Mind.  I  can 
now  think  of  T  *  *  *  *  without  a  Sigh ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  perceive  a  filent  Smile  fteal  upon  me  at  the 
mention  of  the  agreeable  Name ;  and  have  a 
ftrong  Inclination  to  imitate  theDodtor  of  Derry , 
who  told  his  Patient,  he  mu  ft  not  relapfe  for 
three  Days,  until  he  fhould  return  to  attend  him. 
You  mu  ft  not  have  fuch  another  Fit  until  I 
can  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  left  anxious  about 
you  :  for  I  would  not  undergo  the  painful  Ap- 
prehenfions,  nor  live  in  the  reftlefs  Agitation  that 
tofled  and  tortured  me  during  your  laft  Sickneft, 
for  any  Confideration.  It  is,  I  know,  infepa- 
rable  from  a  real  Affedtion  :  Quis  enim  fecurus 
amavit  ?  But  then  a  Gentleman  of  your  thorow 
Good-nature,  will  certainly  out  of  regard  to 
one  who  loves  you,  take  every  Precaution  in 
your  power,  not  to  give  him  Pain.  I  am  fure 
this  will  have  weight  with  you  :  add  to  it  the 
Warning  you  have  had  from  your  Conftitution, 
not  to  trefpafs  againft  it,  nor  truft  it  too  far  to 

its 
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its  fuppofed  Strength.  Henceforth  let  no  Per-Lett.13. 
fuafion,  no  Company,  no  Temptation  induce  ^  ' 

you  to  rifque  that  without  which  Life  and  all 
its  Enjoyments  are  taftelefs  and  burthenfome  5 

and  in  this  refpeft, - Fix  your  firm  Refolve, 

Wifdom  to  wed  and  pay  her  long  Arrear  . 

Great  Reafon  has  a  noble  Author  to  fay, 
that  it  is  Cowardice ,  meer  Cowardice,  that  de¬ 
ters  Men  from  Virtue  and  plunges  them  in  Vice, 
when  one  round  hearty  Refolve  would  rid  them 
of  a  Train  of  Miferies.  ’Tis  of  a  piece  with 
an  uncommon  Phrafe  employed  by  a  juft  and 
happy  Writer,  if  there  be  one  in  Antiquity, 

Safer  e  aude  ;  Dare  to  be  wife.  No  Habit  or 
Courfe  of  Life  to  which  we  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  but  requires  Courage  to  throw  it  off: 

And  yet  there  is  not  a  Friend  or  Companion 
you  have,  at  leaft  none  worth  keeping,  who 
will  like  you  the  worfe  for  being  truly  tempe¬ 
rate.  Let  him  even  be  a  little  loofe  himielf,  in 
his  inmoft  Soul  he  muft  approve  of  you,  and 
efteem  you  the  more  for  being  unlike  him :  For 
well  knows  my  Friend,  there  is  no  neceflity  to 
lay  aftde  Pleafantry  and  Good-humour,  in  order 
to  affume  Temperance  and  Integrity.  We  may 
be  as  ferene,  nay  as  gay  as  we  pleafe  ;  and  have 
much  better  Reafon  to  be  fo,  when  once  we 
have  come  to  contemn  Vice,  and  all  the  flavilli 
Crew  of  Fears,  Remorfes,  endlefs  Purfuits 

and  infatiate  Cravings  that  attend  her.  It  is  . 

true. 
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Lett. 1 3. true,  the  utterly  Abandoned,  the  refolutely 

'“-"v—  Wicked  will  look  upon  you  as  a  Man  of  another 
Party,  and  turn  your  Condud  into  Ridicule  if 
they  can.  But  would  you  wifh  for  their  Ap- 
probation  ? — -for  their  Applaufe — whofe  Friend- 
fhips  are  Leagues  in  Wickednefs,  only  cemented 
by  fimilar  Lewdnefs  ?  To  pity  the  Perfons  of 
the  Vicious,  and  affift  them  even  in  the  Ills 
which  their  Follies  have  brought  upon  them  is 
one  of  the  fir  ft  LeiTons  of  Virtue  and  Didates  of 
Humanity.  Are  we  therefore  to  love,  efteem, 
or  keep  them  company  ?  Are  we  to  behave  to 
them  as  we  would  to  Men  exempt  from  their 
Faults  and  adorned  with  the  oppofite  Virtues? 
Such  a  one  is  a  fad  wworthlefs  Fellow,  without 
Morals  or  Condud :  you  can  truft  him  with 
nothing.- — c  But,  faid  a  noble  Perfon  of  your 
c  Acquaintance,  he  is  a  fhrewd  witty  Dog,  and 
c  very  entertaining ;  HI  fend  and  have  him  here 
c  while  I  ftay  in  the  Country.  Mr.  B  *  *  *  * 

*  my  Neighbour  is  a  knowing  accomplifhed 
c  Gentleman ;  but  he  is  devilifhly  fober,  and 
c.  looks  fo  ftay’d  and  fpeaks  fo  accurate  that 

*  I  cannot  bear  him.  Here  yohn!  Take  a 

c  Horfe,  and  ride  quickly  over  to  F . m, 

c  and  tell  IV ill  Waggifh  that  I  exped  him  here 
c  to  fpend  the  Week  with  me;  and  defire 
fi  the  Servants,  if  Mr.  B  *  *  *  ihould  call 
c  To-day  or  To-morrow,  to  tell  him  that  I 

c  a’nt  at  home. - Pm  gone  a  vifiting,  dye 

c  hear  ?  and  don’t  know  when  I  return.’ . 

Inatten- 
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Inattentive  People,  efpecially  the  mif- Lett.13. 
called  Men  of  Pleafure  (the  meereft  Drudges  of1  ^ 
the  human  Race)  by  living  fome  time  in  this 
way,  come  at  laft  to  think  every  Thing  decent 
and  lawful  that  fuits  their  Inclinations :  While 
they  are  in  a  Career  of  Diverfions,  they  really 
look  upon  Honour,  Integrity,  and  Virtue  as 
empty  infignificant  Sounds. 

Virtutem  Verba  put  ant ,  ut  Lucum  Ligna — 


So  indeed  they  are  to  thofe  who  have  no  Feeling 
of  the  Things ;  fuch  Perfons  receive  much  the 
fame  Benefit  from  all  that  can  be  faid  in  Com¬ 
mendation  of  Worth  and  Wifdom,  as  the  late 
ferene  Dauphin  of  France  did  from  all  the  ela¬ 
borate  Editions  of  the  Claffics  publi (lied  for  his 
Ufe.  To  them  I  would  only  recommend  to 
go  more  thorowly  to  work,  and  if  the  Joys 
they  purfue  be  genuine,  to  devote  themfelves 
wholly  to  them.  They  are  but  puny  ftarveling 
Rakes  in  comparifon  of  fome  of  their  Prede- 
ceffors.  I  remember  to  have  read  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Debauchee  among  the  Ancients,  the 
Bufinefs  of  whofe  Day  it  was,  to  get  drunk  at 
Night .  This  wife  and  ingenious  Perfon  (forfo 
to  be  fure  he  thought  himfelf)  prepared  for  the 
Evening  Campaign  with  great  Addrefs  and  Afli- 
duity.  He  flept  long,  eat  delicately,  rubbed, 
bathed,  aired  and  walked,  juft  as  much  as  would 
beft  fit  him  for  the  dear  Fatigue  of  being  drunk . 
When  that  grand  Point  was  attained,  like  a 

Man 


A 
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Lett.  1 3. Man  of  Spirit,  who  had  aCted  his  Part  with 
1  Dignity,  and  fully  reached  the  Purpofe  of  Life, 
he  ordered  his  Servants  every  Evening  to  lay  him 
on  a  magnificent  Couch,  and  carry  him  in  pro- 
ceflion  with  decent  Funeral-Pomp  from  his 
Salon  thro*  a  Suite  of  Rooms  to  his  Bedchamber, 
calling  out  triumphantly  all  the  way,  Bebihke 
— Bebioke,  He  hath  lived ,  he  hath  lived $ 
the  Form  of  Funeral  Service  for  the  Dead. 

Seriously,  my  Friend,  Intemperance,  or 
Vice  of  any  Species  is  but  a  fickly  inconfiftent 
Thing  5  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  great  Al¬ 
lowances  to  be  able  to  bear  with  it.  You  hate 
the  whole,  and  you  both  hate  and  contemn 
the  half- Knave :  a  Man  who  falfifies  his  Word, 
who  eludes  his  Promifes,  fhuffles  in  his  An- 
fwers,  or  fwerves  in  his  Dealings,  draws  your 
Averfion ;  and  moft  juftly.  But  why  hate  by 

halves  ? - why  cenfure  one  Vice  feverely  and 

connive  at  another  ?  Be  confident  in  your 
Judgement  and  Liking :  Love  not  the  private 
l  ea fy  Companion  in  the  public  mercenaryTraitor; 
nor  approve  the  pretended  Patriot,  be  he  ever 
fo  flaming,  in  the  private  immoral  Profligate  a. 
I  do  not  fay  that  what  is  good  in  a  vicious  Cha¬ 
racter  is  not  to  be  approved  $  nor  deny  but  that 
the  fame  Character  may  in  different  refpeCts  be 

virtuous 

*  It  was  an  Ordinance  in  the  admirable  Conftitution  of  Sparta, 
when  any  Perfon  notorioufly  vicious  made  a  wholefome  Pi  opofal 
to  the  Public,  that  fome  Man  of  known  Probity  fhould  mount  the 
Roftrum,  and  repeat  the  fame  Propofal,  that  it  might  pafs  into  a 
Decree  and  be  enabled  in  his  Name. 
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virtuous  and  vicious;  much  lefs  do  I  embraceLett.13. 
the  Stoical  Paradox,  that  all  Vices  are  equally 
pernicious  and  criminal :  But  I  lay  it  down  as 
a  iacred  Maxim,  That  every  Man  is  wretched 
in  proportion  to  his  Vices ;  and  affirm  the  nobleft 
Ornament  of  a  young  generous  Mind,  and  the 
fureft  Source  of  Pleafure,  Profit  and  Reputation, 
in  Life,  to  be  an  unrefer ved  Acceptance  of 
Virtue.  Take  the  lovely  Gueft  but  once 
into  your  Bofom,  refolve  ftri&ly  and  fteadily  to 
follow  her  Didtates,  fhe  will  diffufe  a  Joy  and  Se¬ 
renity  thro*  your  Soul,  a  Confidence  and  Cou¬ 
rage  thro’  your  Speech  and  Condudt,  fuch  as  no 
corrupt  Heart  ever  felt,  or  guilty  Hand  put  in 
execution.  This  refpedts  the  important  Parts  of 
Life  ;  as  to  the  pleafant,  they  follow  their 
Betters.  The  fweeteft  Ingredient  in  Mirth  is 
Innocence ;  it  heightens  and  refines  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  doubles  the  Reliffi  of  every  Enjoy¬ 
ment.  I  have  feen  many  bad  Men  brutally 
merry  ;  but  never  one  of  them  quite  open,  eafy, 
and  unchecked  in  his  Mirth.  That  abfolute 
Serenity,  that  fupreme  Eafe  is  the  foie  Gift  of 
Virtue.  To  her  Chofen  alone,  ffie  gives  to 
tafte  Gayety  and  Pleafure  unmixed ;  to  drink 
of  the  pure  Stream  that  flows  fpontaneous 
from  confcious  Worth,  and  Beneficence  to 
Men :  To  all  others  it  is  daffied  and  imbittered 
in  proportion  to  the  Crookednels  of  their  Minds, 
Inhumanity  of  their  Tempers,  and  Intempe¬ 
rance  of  their  Lives. 

3 


Shall 
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Lett.13.  Shall  I  wrong  you  in  fuppofing you  appre* 
henfive  of  fuch  a  ftridt  Resolution,  as  if  it 
would  lead  you  into  thorny  Paths,  or  con¬ 
fine  you  to  a  narrow  Track,  full  of  Scruples 
and  Peevifhnefs  ?  Truft  me,  it  will  not. 
On  the  contrary,  Wifdoms  Ways  are  Ways 
of  P  leaf  ant  ?iefs ,  and  all  her  Paths  are  Peace . 
The  peculiar  Felicity  of  fuch  a  Temper  of 
Mind,  owing  beyond  controverfy  to  our  di¬ 
vine  original  Frame,  is  the  Simplicity  of  its 
Directory.  You  need  no  intricate  Syftems, 
nor  abftrufe  ambiguous  Rules  to  lead  you  the 
Road  of  Happinefs:  One  plain  Principle  will 
prove  an  unerring  Guide  in  this  flow’ry  Path, 
for  ever  ftrew’d  with  frefh  Contentment  and 
unrepented  Pleafure.  Would  you  be  exempt 
from  Uneafinefs  ;  Do  no  one  thing  you  know , 
or  but  fufpeSi  to  be  wrong.,  Would  you  enjoy 
the  pureft  Pleafure  ;  Do  every  thing  in  your 
power  you  are  convinced  is  right b.  A  little 
Attention  to  the  inward  Monitor  we  lamely 
call  Confcience,  will  difcover  him  to  be  your 
beft  Friend,  faithful  and  true  ;  fond  and  for¬ 
ward  to  do  good,  while  he  mu  ft  be  dragged 
reludlant  even  to  doubtful  Evil  :  for  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  it  open  and  undifguifed,  neither  the 
Songs  of  the  Sirens  could  ever  allure,  nor  the 
Tortures  of  Tyrants  ever  compel  him.  No 
fooner  does  the  Species  of  any  Conduct,  or  Idea 

of 
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of  any  one  Action  flrikc  upon  the  Understand- Lett. 13* 


ing,  than  it  is  immediately  remitted  to  this  in¬ 
corrupt  Judge,  who  tranfmits  it  to  the  ffl ill 
brightened  with  his  Approbation  or  blackened 
with  his  Diflike  5  and  if  the  inward  ©economy 
be  found,  it  is  put  in  execution  as  good,  or  re¬ 
jected  as  bafe,  according  to  the  Maik  of  his  So¬ 
vereign  Controul.  Deceived  he  may  be  in  par- 
ticular  Inltances,  when  Fallehood  is  prelented 
to  him  in  the  Garb  of  Truth  $  but  biibed  or 
biaffed  he  never  can,  from  the  general  Refli- 
tude  of  his  Intention,  fingly  to  promote  the 
Welfare  of  Men,  by  alluring  them,  nay  by 
making  them  feel  that  their  Happinels  depends 
upon  their  acquitting  themfelves  fully  and  faiily 
of  the  Duties  of  Humanity.  How  often  have 
you  heard  it  faid  of  a  private  Gentleman,  He 
woud  not  do  an  ill  thing  for  the  IV orld  ?  Glo¬ 
rious  CharaCter !  and  I  hope  more  frequent  than 

is  commonly  believed  * - a  Character  to  be 

courted,  or  to  fay  it  better  deferved  by  every 
Man  who  wilhes  to  live  happily  5  and  to  tafte 

genuine  Pleafure. 

Cou’p  my  Friend  now  take  one  other  Step 
with  me  ?  I  know  he  can  and  fain  wou’d  I 


afFure 


d’animo,  e  tutte  le  altre  condizioni  che  ad  honorato  Nome  con 
vengono:  edloftimo  quel  (bio  effer  vero  Filofofo  morale,  ck 
evudeffer  huono  ;  ed  a  cio  gli  bifognano  pochi  aim  PrecetU  che  fa 
Volant  a*  Cortegiano  del  B.  Caitiglione^ 
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Lett.  13.  affirm  myfelf  He  will .  If  the  Happinefs  of  our 
Lives  depend  upon  our  Obedience  to  this  Home - 
Cenfor  lodged  in  every  Man’s  Breaft,  it  muft 
needs  increafe  in  proportion  to  our  Attention  to 
his  Dictates,  and  diminifh  according  to  our  Ne¬ 
gligence.  What  a  Thought  is  there  ?  what  a 
Fund  of  uncloying  Pleafure  pointed  out  to  a 
noble  Youth  in  the  Bloom  of  Life,  as  yet  un¬ 
tainted  with  Vice  and  fond  of  real  Fame  ?  To 
live  without  Remorfe,  in  blifsful  Ignorance  of 
inward  Pangs,  we  muft  do  no  one  thing  we 
but  fufpe&to  be  wrong  *  to  be  truly  happy,  we 
muft  do  whatever  we  believe  to  be  right :  But 
wou’d  you  exalt  and  refine  this  Happinefs,  you 
muft  be  at  pains  to  examine  what  is  right,  and 
at  pains  to  put  it  in  Execution  d.  Startle  not  at 
the  word ;  for  in  exadt  proportion  to  your  Pains 
will  be  your  Pleafure.  In  the  ordinary  Occur¬ 
rences  of  Life,  fuch  a  Condudt  will  procure  you 
Peace  and  Plenty  at  home,  and  Refpedt  and 
Confidence  abroad  5  but  in  public  Stations  it 
leads  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  Felicity, 
and  puts  the  Man  who  honeftly  aims  at  it  in 
the  diredt  Road  to  Heroilm  and  Immortality. 

Look  around  you,  my  Friend,  and  obferve, 
whether  the  happieft  (I  do  not  fay  the  richeft) 
be  not  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  and  wifeft  of 
your  Acquaintance  ?  while  you  can  fcarce  meet 

a 
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a  Wretch  who  has  not  been  made  fo  by  Vice  or  Lett.  13. 
Folly  ;  it  is  finely  laid  by  our  old  Englilh  Sa-  ' 
drift, 

mntl)  mmrntl)  mtfrultig 

t)i0  lutoitte  % 

A  Mi f rule ^  that  affedts  the  Offender  himfelf 
in  the  firft  Place,  and  but  confequentialiy  thofe 
who  are  connected  with  him.  Such  a  Peribn, 
we  fay,  is  loft  to  all  Senfe  of  Honour  or  Shame. 

Think  a  little  what  may  be  the  Meaning  of 
that  Expreflion.  Is  it  not,  that  by  aCourfe  of 
Immorality  he  has  vitiated  his  natural  Percep¬ 
tions  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  dulled  his  i  aide 
of  Beauty  and  Virtue?  This  we  commonly  call^ 
in  a  ftrong  Metaphor,  a  feared  Confcience,  be- 
caufe  it  is  callous  and  unfeeling ;  and  then,  the 
inward  Monitor  lofes  a  great  Part  oi  his  Powers 
his  Voice  becomes  faint,  and  his  Dictates  feeble  ; 
tho’  it  rarely  happens  that  he  is  fo  intirely  per* 
verted  but  that  he  roufes  at  Intervals,  and  ipeaks 
in  a  Tone  that  makes  his  Tyrant  tremble.  But 
he  is  much  oftner  cheated ,  than  horn  down  ;  as 
when  our  moral  Rebtitude  is  mifguided,  a  falfe 
Species  of  Good  palled  upon  us  inftead  of  the 
true,  and  the  deluded  Fancy  taught  to  fubfti- 
tute  feme  perverfe  partial  End  in  which  to  place 
its  Happinefs,  inftead  of  the  free  Exercife  of  its 
native  Faculties  in  doing  good.  This  is  done  by 

the  Excels  fometimes  of  one  Paffion,  and  feme- 

L  a  times 


£  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman* 
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Lett.  1 3. times  of  another :  Love,  Ambition,  Envy  and 

take  their  turns  in  the  fucceeding  Stages 
of  Life,  and  prefent  us  with  their  Favourites  in 

impoiing  Lights ;  which - no  fooner  vanifh, 

than  the  Objedts  appear  in  their  genuine  Co¬ 
lours,  and  this  upright  Cenfor  revokes  his  Ap¬ 
probation. 

But  the  grand  Sorcerefs,y?y  Superflition ,  ap¬ 
proaches  with  an  Air  of  Sandtity,  and  hood¬ 
winks  unhappy  Men,  not  for  any  one  Period 
as  the  other  Paffions,  but  alas !  for  Life.  En - 
fnared  and  hampered  by  the  Soul ,  as  our  comic 
Poet  fays,  they  look  at  things  only  thro’  the 
magic  Glafs  which  the  Enchantrefs  holds  up  to 
them,  and  dart  amazed  when  prefented  to  them 
undifguifed.  Thro*  it  they  fee  Nature  reverfed , 
the  World  turned  upfide  down,  and  curfe  the 
Creation  to  oblige  its  Author. 

You,  my  Friend,  are  in  little  hazard  of  this 
gloomy  Goblin  :  You  know  that  Virtue,  when 
genuine  and  dncere,  gives  a  Dignity  to  human 
Nature ;  and  can  believe  the  nobled  Genius  of 
Antiquity  when  he  fcruples  not  to  affirm  That 
the  Bread  of  a  Man,  adorned  with  Juftice,  Hu¬ 
manity,  and  Regard  to  the  Laws,  is  the  mod 
augud  Temple  that  can  be  reared  to  God.  It  is 
from  Syrens  of  fofter  Afpedt  and  fweeter  V oice, 
you  have  more  to  fear,  tho’  you  have  lately  had 
a  fufficient  Difco very  of  their  hidden  Deformities. 
You  have  had  a  View  of  their  nether  Parts,  and 
feen  that  the  fair  Face  and  alluring  Song  only 

ferve 
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ferve  to  conceal  the  devouring  Monfter.  Wou’d  Lett.  1 3 . 
you  effectually  avoid  them  ? — Betake  yourfelf  to 
Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  the  Duties  of  a  Man  : 

1  For  when  the  all-wife  Creator  had  formed 
c  the  two  Contraries,  Pie  afar  e  and  Painy  he 
c  found  it  impoflible  to  reconcile  the  implacable 
*  Enmity  fubiifting  between  their  oppofite  Na- 

c  tures: - -but  as  there  was  likewife  a  Neceff 

5  iity  that  they  fhould  at  times  occupy  one  and 
4  the  fame  Subjedt,  he  blended  their  Extremities, 
c  and  joined  them  fo  infeparably,  that  the  one  is 
<  never  found  in  any  great  degree  without  the 
c  other.  One  foie  Species  of  Joy  efcaped  the 
€  fatal  Tye,  to  wit  the  Pie  afar  es  of  the  Under- 
4  fanding  or  contemplative  Delight.  She  alone 

4  ftretched  herfelf  beyond  the  Extremity  of 

5  Pain,  and  leaving  all  her  Sifter  Pleafures  to 
4  wander  with  their  grievous  Affociate  on  the 
4  Sides  of  Mount  Olympus ,  (where  the  clear 
4  Sky  is  oft  o’ercaft)  fhe  mounted  to  the  Top, 

4  where  fhe  bafks  ferene  in  ambient  Light, 

*  ever-ftreaming  in  perpetual  Day/ 

I  am}  &c. 

L 3  LE T PER 
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Lett.14 

LETTER  FOURTEENTH \ 

I  SINCERELY  congratulate  your  Return 
to  Study  and  Retirement  in  fo  eafy  Circum- 
fiances  and  delicious  a  Situation :  the’  I  cou’d 
not  chufe  but  fmile,  at  the  Change  of  your  Sen¬ 
timents  along  with  your  Practice.  You  not 
only  read  the  old  Stories  of  the  Heathen  Gods 
with  pleafure,  but  are  become  a  Judge  of  their 
Propriety  ;  and  I  am  taken  to  talk  for  departing 
from  the  Standard  of  ancient  Orthodoxy,  the 
Writings  of  Homer,  in  making  Pan  to  fpring 
immediately  Rom  Chaos ,  while,  according  to 
the  infpired  Poet,  he  was  the  Son  of  Mercury 
and  Grand-fon  of  Jove. 

The  Charge,  I  muft  acknowledge,  is  juft: 
But  with  all  due  Submiffion  to  the  Poet’s  Pre- 
tenfions  to  Infpiration  I  can  not  admit  his  Wri¬ 
tings  to  be  the  foie  Standard,  or  even  the  pureft 
'  Source  of  primitive  Mythology.  The  ancient 
Bards  who  firfl  went  down  to  Egypt  from 
Greece,  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  preferable  Claim  $ 
and  to  the  Fragments  of  their  Compofitions,  and 
efpecially  to  the  Orphic  Hymns ,  I  wou’d  at  any 
time  appeal  from  Homer  in  a  Point  of  myjlical 
Theology* 

From  Homer!  fay  you,  the  Prince  of  the 
Poets— the  Father  of  Science— the  Inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Gods—and  Inflrudtor  of  Men !— 
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Be  not  furprized;  I  confel's  my  Opinion  is  un-Lett.14. 
common,  and  muft  appear  highly  heretical  to  a'  “  * 

young  Convert,  zealous  for  the  authentic  Canon, 
the  Balls  of  his  mythical  Creed.  But  Tradition 
and  Truth,  you’ll  allow,  are  not  always  of  a 
Side  ;  elfe  you  and  I,  like  our  docile  Anceftors, 
had  been  paying  Peter’s  Pence,  procuring  Maffes 
to  efcape  Purgatory  or  making  Pilgrimages  to 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket:  Nor  would  1  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  fo  ticklifh  an  Aflertion,  had  I  not  be¬ 
lieved  it  capable  of  the  cleared  Evidence.  And 
hr  ft,  the  Pradice  of  the  ancient  Devotion  in  the 
heathen  Church  was  not  always  favourable  to 
our  admired  Poet.  An  accurate  Writer,  well 
verfed  in  the  old  Divinity  ;  but  moderate,  like  a 
low-church  Man,  gives  a  formal  decifive  Tefti- 
mony  upon  this  Point.  It  is  Paufanias  I  mean, 
in  whom  we  lee  a  lively  Inftance  of  a  IVIan  of 
very  good  Senie  and  great  Eeai  ning  being  a  true 
Believer  in  the  Religion  of  his  Country.  ‘  The 
«  Thracian  Orpheus,  lays  he,  was  reprefented 
<  on  Mount  Helicon  with  TEAETH,  (. Initia - 
•  tlofi  or  Religion')  by  his  Side,  and  the  wild 
s  Beafts  of  the  Woods,  fome  in  marble,  fome 
8  in  Bronze,  Handing  around  him.  His  Hymns* 

L  4  ‘are 

*  The  Hymns  which  we  now  have  under  the  Name  of  Or¬ 
pheus  are  the  very  fame  which  were  revered  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  ufed  in  their  folemn  Worfhip.  Here  is  a  convincing 
Proof  of  that  important  Point.  In  the  firft  Speech  of  Demolthe- 
nes  againftAriftogiton  in  a  Oaufe  where  Precedent  was  not  favour¬ 
able^  Let  us,  lays  the  Orator,  overlooking  all  Cuftom  or  Wont,  . 

4  judge  righteous  Judgment!  let  us  reverence  Kunomia  that 

1  loves  Equity  and  prefmes  States  i  and  fevere  inexorable  AIKH 
^  A  1  4  -  *  ^Right) 
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Lett.  14/  are  known  by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the 
Poets  to  be  both  fliort,  and  few  in  Number. 
c  The  Lycomides,  an  Athenian  Family  dedi- 
f  cated  to  ftcred  Mufic,  have  them  all  by  heart, 
c  and  fing  them  at  their  folemn  Myfteries. 
c  They  are  but  of  the  fecond  Clafs  for  Elegance, 

€  being  far  out-done  by  Homer’s  in  that  refped. 

*  But  our  Religion  has  adopted  the  Hymns  of 
c  Orpheus ,  and  has  not  done  the  fame  Honour 
c  to  the  Hymns  of  Homer*.’  For  what  rea- 
fon,  pray,  but  that  \  the  former  contained  a 
founder  Dodrine  and  more  orthodox  Divinitjr 
than  could  be  compenfated  by  Flights  of  Fancy 
or  Smoothnefs  of  Verfe  ?  ’Tis  not  therefore 
without  ground  that  I  beg  your  Poet’s  pardon, 
and  prefer  the  Teftimony  of  a  more  ancient 

Bard, 

€  (Right)  whom  Orpheus,  our  Inflru&or  in  the  moil  holy 

*  Rites,  places  by  the  Throne  of  Jove,  infpe&ing  the  Affairs  of 

*  Men  (a).  Let  each  of  us  imagine  her  piercing  Eye  is  now  upon 
i  us,  and  think  and  vote  fo  as  not  to  difhonour  Her  from  whom 
J  every  Judge  has  his  Name,’ 

Compare  this  with  Orpheus’  Hymn  to  AIKH  or  Right. 

Fair  Juflice’  far-refledting  Eye  Ifing  ; 

Who  plac’d  befide  the  Throne  of  Heaven’s  King, 

Infpedls  the  Life  of  all  the  Tribes  of  Men  (b). 

And  you  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Hymn  referred  to  by  De- 
mofthenes,  is  the  fame  you  have  in  your  Hand. 

(a)  —  t?)v  In Tocfnslov  d,  crgpvw  A1KFIN,  w  0  ra.g  dyi* 
MTaTCts  f)iMv  tbXstois  xocJocSs^ocg  ’OP$EY£  njjoc^oe  tov  r« 
A*©"*  Spovov  xccSnfvriVy  nrdvTOc  tcc  ruv  ocv^pun rccv 

l (pop 06v,  AHMOZ0.  koct,  A^iroy.  oca 

(H)  ^Qpfxct  AXKHX  fxiXnrco^  n ruXiSepKEo;  oiyXoco pop(p*s 
e/H  Xj  2 W?  clvooOQf  inr)  S’povov  ispo\ 

^OupOiVo'S’EV  KCcd'OpCOO-OC  (3lOV  S'VDTWU  Tru\v(p uAwv. 

’OPOEXLS  fYMN«  AIKHN, 

#  Bqeqtic. 
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Bard,PRoNAPiDES,  who  paflfedforhis  Mafter,Lett.i4. 
and  who  in  his  Poem  infcribed  the  First'  ^ 
World,  or  primary  State  of  the  Univer/e ,  plain¬ 
ly  fays,  That  Pan,  with  his  three  Sifters  the 
Fates  were  born  at  one  Birth,  not  of  Mercury * 
but  of  Demogorgon,  the  thinking  adive  Ge¬ 
nius  that  fet  the  mighty  Mafs  on  work,  and 
produced  every  thing  out  of  primigenial  Chaos . 

The  other  venerable  Author  of  their  religious 
Syftem,  the  old  Man  of  ylfcra^  who  fo  pioufly 
fung  the  Births  and  Kindred  of  the  Gods,  is 
accufed  by  a  knowing  Divine  in  their  way,  of 
having  corrupted  the  ancient  Theology  >  and  of 
having  in  particular  perverted  the  Dodrine  of 
Saturn  the  primeval  God,  by  adding  fabulous 
Circumftances  of  his  own  to  the  authentic 
Dodrine  of  his  Anceftors.  And  in  eflfed,  the 
more  we  confider  the  Fragments  of  the  very 
early  Poets,  the  more  we  fhall  be  convinced 
of  the  Corruption  of  the  original  inftrudive 
Mythology  into  a  grofs  Legend  of  imaginary 
Perfons,  without  Morals  or  Meaning .  The 
ancient  Hymns,  fung  in  the  Temples,  were  the 
moft  genuine  Pieces  of  Theology.  I  fay  the 
ancient  3  for  the  modern  were  foon  modelled 
according  to  the  depraved  Belief  of  the  Country  3 
as  the  unlucky  Poet  who  drew  a  Sarcafm  upon 
himfelf,  by  addrefling  Diana  with  the  Epithets 
of  At uracil  !  yoiUfcc  !  fJLcuvdSk  a !  which  by 
the  by,  if  taken  cum  grano  falis  (as  a  Scots  Divine 


!  Lunatic!  Raging-Mad 2 
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I4»faid  in  explaining  a  Myftery)  is  no  ill  Defcrip- 
^ tion  of  her  Qualities  or  Efledts b.  The  Ridicule 
that  lies  againft  it  flows  only  from  that  common 
but  delufive  Rule  of  judging  of  divine  things  by 
a  human  Standard:  whereas  it  is  principally 
here  that  Mr.  Bays' s  Maxim  takes  place,  When 
you  tye  up  Spirits  and  People  in  the  Clouds  to 
fpeak  plain,  you  fpoil  all  Some  fuch  thing  as 
this,  I  take  your  Author  to  have  meant,  when 
we  are  told,  4  That  the  monftrous  Stories  con- 
c  cerning  the  Birth  and  Adtions  of  the  Gods, 

*  were  certainly  underftood  by  the  firft  Grecian 
c  Sages ,  who  brought  them  from  Egypt  ;  but 
5  that  afterwards,  falling  into  the  Hands  of 
4  Men  of  warm  Fancies,  who  thought  they 
c  might  invent  as  well  as  their  Matters,  there 

*  were  many  traditional  Stories  tacked  to  the 

*  former,  fometimes  untowardly  enough,  and 
€  fometimes  fo  as  to  make  a  tolerable  Piece  of 
c  the  literal  Relation,  but  confounding  when 

*  applied  to  the  Allegory  c/  And  in  another 
place,  diftinguifhing  Mythology  into  natural 
and  artificial^  he  points  at  the  fame  Source  of 
Corruption  3  €  That  while  a  Poet  is  intent  upon 
c  his  Compofure,  th zfirfi  is  apt  to  run  away 
€  with  the  Story,  and  confound  its  own  Off- 

4  fpring, 

*>  In  the  Battle  of  the  Gods,  Iliad  xxi,  Diana  is  reproach’d 
by  Juno  with  being  no  Match  for  a  Goddefs,  Since  ]ove  had 
only  appointed  her  to  be  the  Scourge  of  Women,  with  Power  t& 
hill  them  at  her  pleafun. 

— — *—  'iTCtl  <T£  XiQul 00  yiVO 

Z tiq  3-yjxs,  x?  sfJWt  ytaroundfAev  ry  x&sXn&oc*  'ihiocd. 

®  Enquiry  pag.  50.  2d,  Edit* 
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4  fpring,  the  fyftematic  Mythology :  whence  Lett.  14. 
4  fpring  clajhing  Circumftances ,  Inconfifiency  in' 

‘  Faffs,  and  impenetrable  Obfcurity  in  the 
4  Meaning  of  the  Allegory d.’ 

I  confel's  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  inftead 
of  being  improved,  Mythology  was  fpoilt  when 
intermixed  with  Hiftory  and  human  Perjons: 

A  Mixture  that  threw  it  off  its  Hinge ;  and 


from  explaining  Nature  and  inftrudling  Men, 
made  it  a  Rhaplbdy  of  inexplicable  Wonders. 
With  graceful  Propriety  it  may  be  applied  to 
human  Tranfa&ions,  when  the  Subject  of  the 
Narration  will  bear  the  Ambages  et  Deorum 
Minifteria  but  it  can  never  admit  particular 
Perfons,  as  Parts  of  its  original  Compofition. 
Whenever  they  are  introduced,  the  Story  becomes 
a  meer  unmeaning  Fable,  and  no  Mythology. 


Nay  the  fewer  of  its  own  genuine  Phantoms 
that  are  employ’d,  the  better ;  and  the  Ampler 
the  Tale,  the  more  elegant  the  Application. 
The  learned  Antiquary  lately  mentioned, 
Paufanias,  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Elis  lets  us  know  there  was 
an  Altar  erected  there  to  an  extraordinary 
Deity,  K  A  I  P  O  X  ;  (We  wou’d  call  him 
Opportunity )  and  that  there  was  an  ancient 
Hymn  fung  at  his  Sacrifices,  which  celebrated 
the  God  as  the  very  youngejl  of  all  Saturn  s 
Children ;  A  plain  Panegyric !  and  yet  pregnant 

with 


d  Ibid,  page  213. 

#  Poetical  Machinery,  and  Interpolation  of  the  Gods,., 
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Lett.14.  with  inftru&ive  Allegory.  It  contains  all  th® 
DoCtrine,  which  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans 
operofely  painted  in  their  Occajio ,  {landing  on  a 
Globe,  with  Wings  at  her  Feet,  bald  behind^ 
and  her  Fore- top  playing  in  the  Wind  ;  and  all 
the  Moderns  have  moralized  concerning  the 
Shortnefs  of  Life,  the  Improvement  of  Time 
and  happy  Conjunctures. 

In  the  fame  manner,  Venus  is  beautifully 
faid  both  by  the  grave  c  and  gay  f  among 
the  Ancients  to  have  in  her  Retinue,  the  ardent 
amorous  Boy,  the  Sifter  Graces  in  loofe  Attire, 
Aglaiay  Lhalia  and  Euphrofyne  s  5  to  be 
attended  by  Youth,  a  wayward  Thing  without 
her  *  and  her  whole  Train  to  be  conducted  by 
Mercury  the  God  of  Eloquence,  and  Pitho  the 
Goddefs  of  Perfuafion  >  and  fo  far  is  extremely 
intelligible:  But  when  flhe  is  made  to  be  in 
love  with  Adonis y  (if  a  human  Creature  be 
meant,  as  I  believe  is  not)  or  married  to  Anchifesy 
and  made  the  Mother  of  a  Mortal,  fhe  is  quite 

out 

*  E'j%6(j.zv'§r  tyi  A&POAITH  rccg  Micro,;  7 tccgeTvooi 
■Kj  (TwepyEw'  — —  Xj  ycep  01  noX ccioi  tyi  AtypoSnYi  t oV  *EP- 
MHN  (rvvxa3-i'Spv<rocv9  cog  tk;  7T£p]  rev  feepov  yiSqvyis  pbcXiroc, 
?\oyu  Seo(oeW  riv  te  I1EI0X2  xj  to;  XAPITA2,  7m 
tteiSovIe;  Si<Z7rpctTlooVTat  oXXriXcov  cl  (3ovXovToiy  pri  poyi-* 
ptm  pnll  (piXovEixovvIeg.  IIAOYTAPX  Seep.  Uopoy. 
f  Fervidus  tecum  Puer,  et  folutis 

Gratiae  zonis,  properentque  Nympho  i 
Et  parum  comis  fme  te,  Juventus, 

Mercuriufque. 

Horat.  Carm.  Lib.  I.  Ode  30. 
•  *  To  be  bright ,  blooming  and  gay . 
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out  of  my  Sight- — - :  if  it  be  not  a  pretty  way  Lett 
of  faying  the  Hero  was  a  Baftard  5  and  that 
Anchifes ,  while  looking  after  his  Cattle  on 
Mount  Ida  had  met  with  a  ftraying  Nymph, 
by  whom  he  had  the  pious  Founder  of  the 
Roman  State. 

«  The  moil  ancient  Theology,  fays  Plutarch , 

<  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  was 

<  natural  Philofophy  involved  in  Fables,  that 
«  figuratively  and  myftically  unveiled  the 
4  Truth  to  the  Learned, — as  appears  from  the 
c  Poems  of  Orpheus ,  the  Egyptian  Rites,  and 
«  Phrygian  Traditions  A  Maxim  that  if 
kept  in  mind  will  at  once  enable  you  todiftinguifh. 
the  pure  primitive  DoCtrine  from  later  Inventions, 
and  (hew  you  the  reafon  why  I  am  fo  fond  of 
the  Fragments  of  the  Sages,  as  to  prefer  them 

/  to  the  moft  laboured  Productions  of  their  Sue- 
ceffors :  If  you  will  keep  my  Secret,  I  will 
own  to  you  that  I  cou’d  have  liftened  to  old 
Pampho  finging  of  mighty  Jove,  (or  the  vital 
vegetative  Power  that  fruftifies  the  Earth)  c  as 
wrapt  in  Dung ,  of  Horfes  and  of  Mules / 
with  as  much  pleafure  as  to  Homer ,  who  is  faid 
by  your  Author  or  fomebody  he  quotes,  to 
have  refined  upon  this  grofs  Idea,  and  more 
elegantly  and  unmeaningly  to  have  made  his 
Juoiter  c  brandifi  the  1 Thunders  and  compel  the 
€  Clouds  l 

Of 

g  Heps  rwv  h  IIA alffttotTf  AAIAA^AXiN, 

n&f  EvriS, 
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Lett.  14.  Of  the  twelve  great  Gods,  the  greateff, 

according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  Pan  or  the 
Univerfe ,  to  whom  the  higheft  Honours  were 
paid.  Next  to  him  flood  Latona  or  Night  : 
Vulcan  was  next  in  Dignity  ;  and  then  Ifis  and 
Ofiris,  with  Orus,  or  Light,  their  Son.  That 
is,  in  weflern  Language,  That  the  Univerfe, 
comprehending  Nature  and  all  her  Powers,  lay 
overwhelmed  in  Darknefs,  until  the  igneous 
vivifying  Spirit  broke  loofe,  and  difpelled  the 
,S^ade  that  for  eternal  Ages  had  been  brooding 
over  it:  That  then  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  fhone 
forth,  Parents  of  Light,  prefiding  over  the 
Generation  of  Animals,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants, 
and  the  Government  of  the  Whole.  Inflead  of 
this,  Pan  with  the  later  Poets  is  the  Son  of 
Mercury  and  Penelope,— Vulcan  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  $  and  Latona  a  fine-haired  Lady  who 
brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana  in  Delos  or 
the  Qrtygian  Ijle  !  "Twas  not  without  reafon 
that  Alexander  the  Rhetorician  accufed  Hefiod 
of  having  play'd  the  Plagiary  and  4  both 
4  plundered  and  fpoilt  Orpheus's  TheogonyV 
But  happy,  my  Friend  !  is  the  Doctrine  that 
depends  upon  Allegory  5  and  thrice  happy  if  to 
that  Allegory  it  join  a  ductile  fort  of  Myflery 
that  fhields  it  from  Abfurdities,  and  affords 
proper  Solutions  to  its  docile  Profeffors  !  They 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  feeming  Contradictions : 

The 


h  ty\]>  AfJ<2£ 

Ssoyoviccv, 


■Grecos 
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The  Regions  of  Fable  are  wide  and  fertile :  Lett.  14 
They  refemble  Rabelais's  Iron-work  Ifland,where 1 
Swords  grew  from  the  Trees,  and  Scabbards 
fprung  like  Muffirooms  from  the  Earth  ;  but 
fo  exa&ly  under  them,  that  every  ripe  Sword 
fell  precifely  into  its  own  Scabbard  without 
miffing  it  an  hair-breadth.  Pan,  if  he  cannot 
in  one  Senfe,  he  may  ftill  in  another  be  the 
Son  of  Mercury ,  if  as  Cicero  fays,  the  firft  God 
who  bore  that  Name  was  not  the  Inventor  of 
Speech  or  Patron  of  Merchants ;  but  the  Off- 
fpring  of  Uranus  and  Phanes ,  or  which  is  the 
felf-fame  thing  of  Celus  and  Die .  The  Repre- 
fentations  of  old  Hermes  liker  the  God  of 
Lampfacus  than  the  chafte  Power  of  Eloquence, 
belong  to  this  ancient  Defcent ;  according  to 
which  the  Steps  of  Creation  will  be  in  this 
Succeffion.  From  hoary  Chaos  fprang  Ether 
and  Light,  and  from  them  arofe  Order  and  the 
Power  of  Generation.  This  Power  was  put 
in  action  by  the  fight  of  Proferpiney  and  pro¬ 
duced  Pan  or  the  Univerfe.  Nor  does  Mercury's 
common  Pedigree  differ  widely  from  this 
Genealogy,  while  he  is  called  the  Son  of  Jupiter 
and  Mai  a  k  ,  —  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 

6  That  the  Order  and  Contrivance  appearing  in 
€  every  part  of  this  vaft  Frame,  and  the  Power 
£  of  continuing  it  by  Succeffive  Generation  is 

*  the 


1  opS-a  rd  did'otcc.  HPQAOT.  E vlsgir* 

k  From  cupio,  perquiro  :  If  came  afterwards  to 

%nify  a  Midwife, 
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Lett.  14/  the  Child  of  Ether  the  Principle  of  Life  and 
' c  of  Maia ,  Search  or  Defire/ 

Thus  you  fee  what  kind  of  Perfons  made  up 
the  Syftem  of  the  pure  primitive  Mythology, 
and  that  as  foon  as  Hijiory  and  Hijlorical 
Perfons  began  to  mix  with  it,  fo  foon  it  began 
to  be  corrupted.  Indeed,  when  any  Adventure 
happening  to  a  human  Perfon,  or  any  Angular 
Quality  of  that  Perfon  is  mythologically  narrated, 
it  is  then  properly  applied ,  and  not  corrupted : 
when,  for  example,  the  Fortunes  of  Ulyffes 
are  always  governed  by  Minerva  5  or  his  Father- 
in-Law’s  Genius  for  Stratagem,  Thieving  and 
Equivocation  is  afcribed  to  Mercury,  who  had 
adorned  his  Favourite  Autolycus  with  his  own 
Talents  5  in  all  fuchP  cafes  the  Art  is  happily 
enough  employ’d,  tho’  {till  on  inferior  Subjects. 
How  foon  it  came  to  be  debafed  is  hard  to 
alcertain.  I  believe  as  foon  as  it  was  mifunder- 
flood ;  and  that  mu  ft  have  been  very  early. 
The  grand  and  general  Source  of  Confufion  in 
ancient  Theology  is  the  fame  that  perverts  a 
much  purer  at  this  Day,  the  Stupidity  and 
Superftition  of  the  blind  and  credulous  Vulgar, 
always  apt  to  take  Reprefentations  for  Things, 
as  we  fee  daily  happen  in  Popifh  Countries.  It 
had  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  before  the  Age  even 
of  Heraclitus ,  that  fpeaking  of  their  ordinary 
Worfhip,  he  exclaims  againft  the  grofs  Abufes 
introduced  in  it.  4  The  common  People,  fays 
‘  he,  pray  to  thefe  fame  Statues  juft  as  if  one 

‘  was 
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1  was  to  talk  to  the  Walls  of  a  ^Houfe.  Lett.  14.' 
‘  knowing  nothing  about  the  Gods  or  Heroes, 

‘  who  or  what  they  are,  to  whom  they  are 
‘  praying  V  And  in  whatever  City  or  State 
the  common  People  had  the  fupreme  Power.as 
in  many  of  the  Grecian  popular  Governments, 
it  was  fufpicious  not  to  be  of  their  Opinion,  and 
unlafe  to  endeavour  to  reftify  it. 

The  fecond  Source  of  Corruption  was  more 
particular,  and  flow’d  from  the  Origin  of  their 
Religion,  and  the  Method  in  which  it  was 
planted  among  them.  The  ignorant  Tribes  of 
the  rude  Greeks  received  the  firfl:  Notices  of 
Gods,  and  crude  Ideas  of  their  Worfhip,  from 
politer  People  indeed,  but  whofe  Language  they 
did  not  perfectly  underftand,  and  confequently 
could  not  conceive  with  great  Exadnefs  what 
their  civilized  Mailers  thought  concerning  their 
feveral  Deities  and  different  Modes  of  Devo¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  AJJyrians  and  Phenicians  were 
taught  by  the  Egyptians ,  the  Greeks  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phenicians  in  the  firfl  inftance, 
and  at  fecond  hand  by  Thracians  and  Pelafgi , 
and  taught  the  Romans  in  their  turn.  No 
wonder  then  there  fhould  be  Miflakes  in  Mat¬ 
ters  fo  myllerious,  and  made  more  fo  by  the 
abflrufe  fymbolical  manner  of  treating  them  , 

M  Even 

*  Kcc)  tq?;  ? Ayy,Xu%<ri  ntlsotn  tvyovrai  '  ottoTov  u  nc 
TOitn  dofxQUTi  A£<r^»jvfi00iT0,  it  T i  fimcrxuv 
QTivsz  hcri 
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Lett.  14. Even  in  the  after-in tercourfe  of  thefe  Nations, 
when  Commerce  or  Conqueft  had  made  them 
mutually  acquainted,  and  their  refpedlive  Reli¬ 
gions  were  eftablifhed  in  their  feveral  Countries, 
upon  finding  any  Enfign  or  Attribute  belonging 
to  their  domeftic  Deity  afcribed  to  a  foreign 
God,  they  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  Numen :  Or  if  they  found  a 
Rate  of  Worfhip,  or  folemn  Sacrifice  peculiar 
to  their  God  at  home,  offered  to  another  abroad, 
they  never  fcrupled  to  identify  the  Divinity;  as 
the  ingenious  Plutarch  pleafantly  imagined  the 
Jews  to  have  worflfipped  Bacchus ,  from  their 
ufing  the  Figure  of  a  Viney  and  the  Name  of 
Levi,  (  Aevi)  which  he  miftook  for  one  of  the 
Bacchanal  Cries 

The  firft  Poets  were  at  the  fame  time  Philo- 
fophers :  The  latter  was  their  proper  Character, 
to  which  they  made  the  other  fubfervient,  and 
ufed  it  as  a  Tool  to  convey  their  Inftruflions  to 
Men.  The  fecond  Race  were  mere  Poets,  who 
meant  rather  to  amufe  than  inftruft,  and  there¬ 
fore  feledled  the  mofl  ftriking  Tales  for  the  En¬ 
tertainment  of  their  Audience,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  moft  wondrous  Circumftances  of  thefe  Tales, 
with  little  regard  to  the  Truth  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Dodxine,  or  Jufinefs  of  the  Application. 
Corruption  enfued  in  endlefs  Deviations  from 
the  Intention  of  the  firft  Sages,  and  by  degrees, 
a  total  Oblivion  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Allegory. 
This  the  grand  Critic  feems  to  have  had  in 

view, 

*  Table-talk,  Book  IV. 
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view,  while  he  complains  of  the  Grecian  Poets, Lett.  14. 
as  having  only  meant  to  gain  Belief  to  them-  1— y— » 
telves,  and  imprefs  on  their  Audience  an  Opi- 
nion  of  the  Truth  of  their  Doftrines care- 
lefs  what  became  of  Pofterity,  and  therefore  at 
no  pains  to  give  Reafbns  for  their  Affertions® 

Upon  the  Queftion*  c  If  all  Things  be  produced 
‘  hy  the  fame  Cause,  why  fome  are  mortal 
and  perifhing ;  and  others,  like  the  Heaven 

5  and  heavenly  Bodies,  everlalting  and  perma- 

*  tient  ?  Thefe  Ancients,  lays  he,  having  made 

*  the  Principles  of  Being  Gods,  and  all  Things 
‘  to  have  been  produced  by  them,  Whatever, 

6  faid  they,  drank  Nedtar  or  tajled  Ambrofia 
c  became  immortal ,  and  whatever  tajled  not  this 
‘  life-giving  etherial  Food  became  fubjeSi  to 

*  Death .  Now  it  is  plain,  that  tho’  they  may 

*  have  ufed  Terms  well  known  to  themfelves 

*  in  delivering  the  Dodtrine  of  thefe  Caufes,  yet 
they  are  unintelligible  to  us :  For  if  it  was  only 

5  to  footh  the  Minds  of  their  Hearers  that  they 
8  brought  their  NeSlar  and  Ambrofia  in  play, 
s  then  they  are  no  real  Caufes  of  Immortality 
4  and  continued  Exigence:  But  if  they  give 

6  them  as  real  Caufes  as  we  underftand  them 

*  How  can  any  thing  be  immortal  or  eternal 
4  that  Hands  in  need  of  Food  to  fupport  it  ?  m 

You  have  heard  too  much  of  the  Rife  of 

Things,  and  Creation  of  the  World,  not  to 

M  z  conceive 

m  Mfix  t£  (Jutrjx.  Bi?.  (3,  §  f. 

See  the  Rife  of  theFabfe  in  the  Derivation,  of  theTerms  above, 

Page  87.  (•>) 
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Lett.  14,  conceive  what  he  means  by  the  antient  Pcets 
having  made  Gods  of  the  Principles  of  Being  : 
But  that  thefe  were  their  only  Gods,  is  what 
1  will  now  prove  to  you  from  a  more  exalted 
Strain  of  the  fame  Philofophy.  After  a  fublime 
Defcription  of  God  as  the  living,  everlafting,  beft 
of  Beings,  and  of  the  Motion  of  the  Heavens, 
and  Difpofition  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets, 
he  infers  the  Heaven  to  be  one,  fince  its  eter¬ 
nal  Mover  is  but  one:  c  But,  continues  he,  there 

*  has  been  handed  down  to  Pofterity  from  the 
€  firft  Sages  and  Philofophers,  a  Dodtrine  left  in 
c  the  Form  of  a  Fable,  £C  That  thefe  Heavenly 
iC  Bodies  themfelves  are  Gods,— and  that  the 
<£  Deity  contains  the  whole  Nature  of  things/5 
c  As  for  the  remaining  Parts  of  our  Theology^ 
c  *tis  thought  they  were  added  for  better  per- 
€  loading  the  Multitude,  and  for  their  Ufeful- 
€  nefs  in  promoting  Obedience  to  the  Laws,  and 
€  the  good  of  the  People.  5Twas  for  this  the 
€  Gods  have  been  laid  to  be  of  human  Shape, 
c  or  to  refemble  fome  certain  Animals,  with 
6  other  Legends  confequential  thereupon,  and 
(  conducive  to  the  Purpofes  above  mentioned : 
s  From  which  Additions,  if  any  one  will 
4  feparate  the  original  Principle,  and  take  only 
g  this,  That  the  Ancients  thought  the  primary 
€  Subjlances  of  Things  to  be  Gods}  he  will  both 

*  be  induced  to  believe  that  they  fpoke  divinely 

*  upon  the  Subject  *  and  according  to  the  com* 

*  mon  Fate  (as  every  Science  and  Art  is  at  firft 
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*  invented  and  perfected  as  far  as  poffible,  butLett.14® 
^  afterwards  corrupted  and  loft)  that  thefe  O- 

*  pinions  of  the  Ancients  have  in  the  fame 
c  manner,  like  fomany  broken  Reliques,  reached 
€  our  Times:  And  this  is  all  we  can  fay  concer- 

*  ning  our  religious  national  Do&rines,  or  thofe 
c  of  their  firfi  Inventers  who  publifhed  them 

*  to  Men  V 

Much  more  could  he  have  faid,  had  he 
thought  it  proper  to  expatiate  upon  the  Abufes 
introduced  among  the  feveral  Nations  of  Greece : 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  Beauty  in  the  Caution 
and  Tendernefs  with  which  he  touches  the 
public  Religion  of  his  Country.  He  fays  enough 
to  let  Men  of  Senfe  fee  that  he  well  underftood 
the  Purity  of  its  philofophical  Origin,  which  he 
proceeds  fo  far  as  to  call  divine ,  and  yet  at  one 
difcriminating  Blow  (foftned  by  a  fort  of  Apo- 
logy)  he  cuts  off  the  whole  Train  of  infignifi- 
cant  Deities  and  ridiculous  Rites,  which  the 
Superftition  of  After-ages  had  entailed  upon  the 
primitive  Theology. 

His  Mafter,  the  Honour  of  Antiquity,  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  yet  greater  Circumfpedion  :  And 
becaufe  the  Regulation  he  has  made  of  Religion 
in  his  Commonwealth,  and  the  Opinion  he  de¬ 
livers  as  the  Reafon  of  it,  are  two  ftrong  Inftan- 
ces  how  much  the  primitive  Mythology  was 
then  corrupted,  I  will  conclude  this  long  Epiftle 
with  a  diftind  Account  of  both, 

M3 


With. 
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Lett. 1 4*  With  refpeft  to  the  firfl,  he enadts  it  as  aLaw* 
'*t*as*a*TmnJ  *  That  the  current  Traditions  about  the  Gods 
c  fhou'd  neither  be  talked  of  in  private,  nor 
€  ever  mentioned  in  public  :  But  ffiou'd  any 
c  one's  Confcience  be  fo  tender  as  to  think  he 
c  could  not  abftain  from  rehearfing  them  without 
€  Impiety,  in  that  cafe  it  ffiou’d  be  done  5  but 
c  only  on  certain  folemn  Days,  and  after  offer- 
s  ing  a  great  and  expenfive  Sacrifice/  The 
Reafon  he  afiigns  for  this  Statute  is,  c  That  the 
4  explaining  and  reconciling  thefe  Traditions  is 
€  a  Work  of  immenfe  Labour  and  Difficulty, 
g  and  unhappy  is  the  Man  who  engages  in  it/ 
From  the  Law  it  appears,  that  the  Doctrines 
originally  taught  concerning  the  Rife  of  the 
Univerfe  and  Powers  of  its  Parts  were  no  longer 
generally  underjlood  %  elfe  they  had  never  made 
fuch  impious  Impreffions  on  Peoples  Minds  as  to 
oblige  a  humane  Lawgiver  to  contrive  a  Method 
by  which  (without  abfolutely  condemning  or 
abrogating  the  national  received  Faith)  they 
woo'd  feldom  or  never  come  to  their  Ears : 
That  therefore  the  Vulgar  believed  the  caftrating 
of  Celus ,  the  dethroning  of  Saturn ,  the  Re¬ 
bellion  againfi:  Jove,  his  Wars,  Adulteries  and 
Difafters  litter  ally ;  took  the  Gods  to  be  real 
human-like  Perfons,  tho*  of  immortal  Nature^ 
and  were  accordingly  affedled  by  their  Example. 
From  the  Reafon  of  the  Law  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Traditions  concerning  the  Gods  were  now 
become  inconfiftent,  thro'  the  numberlefs  Things 

added 
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added  to  the  fimple  Dodrine  juft  mentioned  by  Lett.  14. 


Arifiotle  of  the  primary  Subjiances  of  Things ( 
being  only  Gods  5  infomuch  that  after  infinite 
Labour  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  explain  and 
adjuft  them:  Neither  was  it  fafe  for  any  Man 
to  attempt  it,  if  fPe  did  not  fall  in  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Opinions.  Mythology  muft  have  been 
very  corrupt,  when  it  extorted  from  lo  cautious 
a  Writer,  6  That  it  fcarcely  deferred  a  ferious 
«  Confideration  0 1  But  hardly  durft  he  have 
ventured  fo  far,  had  he  been  either  an  Athenian 
born,  or  had  his  great  Pupil,  and  Antipater  his 
Succeflor  (with  whom  the  Philofopher  was 
extremely  gracious)  lefs  overaw’d  that  giddy 
State. 

As  for  the  Roman  Mythology,  their  Poets 
carried  it  ftill  a  Step  farther  from  the  Original, 
and  made  it  for  the  moft  part  merely  legen¬ 
dary  ;  that  is,  compiled  from  the  traditional 
Tales  of  the  Greeks ,  without  once  confidering 
their  Relation  to  the  Subject.  Not  but  that 
they  had  a  real  Mythology  of  their  own,  rude 
indeed,  and  fimple  like  the  Age  in  which  it  rofe, 
confifting  moftiy  of  rural  Deities,  Faunus  and 
Silvanus,  Pales  and  Pomona,  Janus  and  Tellus, 
and  fuchlike ;  Their  other  Gods  they  had  from 
Ajia  and  Greece ,  and  their  Rites  principally  from 
Hetruria  :  But  their  politer  Poets  write  entirely 
in  conformity  with  the  modern  Grecian  Learning* 


M  4 


Juno 
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4- Juno  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is  indeed  a  con-* 
ftant  Friend  to  the  Greeks ,  and  a  fworn 
Enemy  to  the  Frcjans ;  but  that  cannot  excufe 
her  belying  her  own  Character,  fo  far  as  to  be 
reconciled  to  a  Mifirefs  of  her  Spoufe  Juturna , 
to  fave  her  Brother  Furnus'sjLite.  The  good 
Father  Boffu  does  his  beft  to  account  for  this 
Incongruity.  With  great  Gravity,  and  Refpefl; 
for  the  Poet,  he  tells  us  that  the  Affembly  of 
Gods  with  which  Virgil  opens  his  tenth  Book, 
reprefents  the  divine  Nature  divided  into  four 
Perfons , —  as  it  were  into  fo  many  Attributes, 

.  Jupiter ,  Juno,  Venus  >  and  Fate,  which  he 
lays  may  be  lawfully  added  to  the  other  three. 
That  Jupiter  is  the  Power  of  God,  Fate 
his  Will,  Venus  his  Mercy  or  Love  to  virtuous 
Men,  andy&/7flhis  Juftice:  That  the  Poet  thus 
condefcends  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  our  rude 
manner  of  conceiving  celeftial  Matters,  which 
makes  us  imagine,  thro’  theWeaknefs  of  ourUn- 
derftandjngs,  thefe  Qualities  to  be  incompatible 
in  the  divine  Nature.  But  it  is  pity  the  reve* 
rend  Father  Ihould  be  obliged  immediately  to 
metamorphofe  the  Juftice  of  God,  and  trans¬ 
form  it  into  Air,  as  he  does  Juno  in  the  very 
pext  Page.  There  €  Eolus  lignifies  the  Exhala- 
g  tions  and  Vapours,  and  thefe  Vapours  rife  into 
*  the  Air  reprefented  by  Juno!  Such  Expli¬ 
cations  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Argument ,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  prefixed  to  the  feveral 
Cantos  of  the  Italian  epic  Poets.  Dante  their 

Leader 
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Leader  muftbe  allowed  to  have  been  originallyLett.i4« 
an  emblematical  Writer,  and  his  Work,  tho’ 
ftrangely  infcribed  a  Comedy,  to  be  a  true 
moral  Fable  :  But  his  Succeffors  Ariojlo ,  Marino , 
and  even  Taffo  himfelf,  after  indulging  a  lux¬ 
uriant  Fancy  in  all  the  Pomp  of  Defcription, 

Wilds  of  Magic,  and  Mazes  of  Love,  fit  gravely 
down  and  compofe  a  Moral  to  each  Book, 
which  they  call  the  Allegory.  Thofe 
who  can  believe,  and  enter  into  it,  receive 
double  Pleafure  ;  being  at  once  delighted  with 
the  flow’ry  Defcriptions,  and  inftrudted  by  their 
fuppoled  Meanings :  For  after  all,  in  this  Ob-  • 
fervation  upon  the  learned  BoJJu ,  I  am  very  con- 
fcious  of  having  unwifely  for  myfelf  tranfgref- 
fed  a  Rule,  Never  to  j can  mythological  Matters 
too  nicely.  Could  I  have  believed  him,  and 
been  fully  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  of  the  My- 
fteries  he  faw  in  the  Poet,  it  mu  ft  have  doubled 
my  Admiration,  and  confequently  my  Enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Pol  me  occidijlis  Amici! 

You  know  the  reft,- - and  that  I  truly  am. 


Tours,  &c. 


LB T TER 
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LETTER  FIFTEENTH. 


IW I L  L  make  you  no  Compliments  upon 
the  Ingenuity  of  your  Objections,  but  tell 
you  bluntly,  they  were  welcome  to  me  upon 
many  accounts :  They  let  me  fee  you  were  now 
fully  entered  into  the  SubjeCt,  and  I  hope  into 
a  Habit  of  Study  and  Way  of  Thinking  you  will 
never  repent:  At  the  fame  time,  they  made 
me  review  fome  things  in  different  Lights,  and 
with  different  Connexions  from  what  I  had  ever 
done  before. 

You  afk  firft,  whether  the  Meanings  we 
afcribe  to  ancient  Fables,  be  not  for  the  moft 
part  Conjectures  of  the  Moderns,  who  admire 
every  thing  that  is  ancient,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
fo,  and  torture  their  Brains  to  find  out  Mean- 
ings  and  Myfteries  which  the  Authors  or  their 
Cotemporaries  never  thought  of?  Let  me  anfwer 
you  by  another  Queftion,  Can  you  now  believe 
it  ?  Can  you  read  a  Fable  of  Efopy  and  ima¬ 
gine  it  means  nothing?  No  more  can  you  now 
read  one  of  the  old  Fictions,  without  looking 
for  the  moral  or  natural  Leffon  latent  in  the 
wondrous  Tale.  Take  our  great  Lord  Bacon  § 
little  BookD*?  Sapientia  Veterumy  read  it  coolly, 
and  difbelieve  if  you  can.  But  to  anfwer  more 
direCtly  $  I  fay  they  are  not  mere  modern  In¬ 
ventions,  but  what  a  very  learned  Writer  a 


wou’d 


f  Pere  Simon,  Hift.  Crit.  du  V,  T0 
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wou’d  fainperfuade  us  of  Tradition,  4  That  by  Lett.  1 
«  its  means  a  Body  of  Religion  is  preferved  in'— 

€  the  holy  Catholic  Church  independent  of 
€  written  Records/  holds  true  in  the  learned 
World ;  a  Body  of  mythological  Dodrine  having 
been  preferved  from  the  earlieft  Ages  until  nowt 
and  handed  down  from  Generation  to  Genera¬ 
tion  ,  varied  indeed  like  its  Betters,  according 
to  the  Run  of  the  Times,  but  ftill  retaining 
enough  of  its  original  Purity  to  free  it  from  the 
Sufpicion  of  a  Counterfeit. 

4  The  greater  Part  of  thofe  who  firft  began 
c  to  enquire  into  Nature,  and  fearch  into  the 
c  Rife  and  Caufe  of  the  Univerfe,  thought  the 
£  Principle  of  all  Things  lay  in  that  fingle 
€  Species  we  call  Matter.  For  that  of 

*  which  every  Thing  confifts,  of  which  every 
€  Thing  is  formed  at  firft,  and  into  which  it  is 
c  refolved  at  laft,  the  Subftance  or  Subjed-mat- 
f  ter  remaining  ftill  the  fame  under  a  thoufand 
£  Variations,  Lhat,  they  faid$  was  the  Principle 
€  and  Materia  prima  of  every  Thing  that 
c  exifts.  As  for  example.  We  do  not  fay 
c  barely  that  a  Man  is ,  when  he  is  either  a 

*  good  Man,  or  a  good  Mufician  ;  nor  do  we 
1  fay  that  he  is  no  morey  tho’  he  fhou’d  lofe  his 
c  Probity  and  Skill  in  Mufic,  becaufe  the  Sub- 

*  jed-matter,  the  Man,  ftill  remains,  tho9 
€  ftript  of  thefe  Qualities.  It  is  the  fame  in 
€  other  Things ;  there  mull  be  fome  certain 
l  Nature  or  Being,  either  one,  or  more  than 
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Lett.15/  one,  which  remains  ftill  indiffolvable  and  uni- 
form,  while  all  other  Things  are  made  of  it. 

4  Bot  with  refpedt  to  this  primary  Subjlance 9 
4  whether  it  be  one  or  more,  and  of  what 
4  Species,  they  did  not  agree  in  their  Opinions* 
4  Thales,  who  introduced  that  Philofophy, 

*  faid  it  was  Water ,  and  affirmed  that  the  Globe 
4  of  this  Earth  con  filled  of  Moifture  condenfed. 
4  He  was  probably  led  to  this  Tenet,  by  obfer- 
€  ving  the  Nourifhment  of  every  thing  to  be 

*  humid,  by  feeing  Heat  itfelf  generated  from 
4  Humidity, and  Animal-Life  extinguifhed  where 
4  it  fails.  But  that  of  which  any  thing  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  generated,  and  without  which  it  can- 

4  not  fubfilt,  is  its  Principle  and  Origin .  For 
c  thefe  Reafons  therefore,  he  feems  to  have 
£  efpoufed  this  Opinion,  and  likewife  becaufe 
4  he  faw  the  Seeds  of  all  Things  to  be  of  a  moift 
4  Nature,  whofe  Principle  of  Being  is  Water . 

4  Some  there  are,  who  believe  that  long  before 
4  this  prefent  Generation,  the  very  ancienteft 
4  of  the  Philofophers,  who  firft  of  all  treated 
4  of  the  Nature  of  the  Deity ,  entertained  the 
4  fame  Opinion  concerning  the  Creation .  For 
4  they  made  Ocean  and  Petbys  to  be  the  Parents 
4  of  Generation,  and  the  Oath  of  the  Gods* 

4  called  Styx  by  the  Poets,  the  moft  ancient  and 
4  auguft  of  Beings :  For  the  moft  ancient  is 
€  the  moft  honourable,  and  the  moft  honourable 
c  is  that  by  which  we  fwear  V  As  this  Tefti- 

mony- 

M iTflt  TC6  <&WlXe  (3l€0.  X, 
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mony  has  dropt  from  the  fevereftPen  that  ever  Lett.  15- 
wrote  upon  the  Subjedt,  it  plainly  evinces  that 
the  fir  ft  Philofophy  was  thought  to  be  couched 
in  Mythology  ;  or  in  other  Words,  That  the 
early  Fables  were  framed  to  convey  a  DoCtnne 
which  is  not  a  mere  Conjecture  oj  the  Moderns . 

You  afk  next,  Whether  there  be  not  many 
of  the  ancient  Fictions  we  do  not  now  undei- 
ftand  at  all  ?  Some  I  believe  there  are  into  whole 
Meaning  we  have  not  yet  penetrated—;  not 
very  many  ;  owing  in  the  firft  place  to  the  Cot  - 
ruption  of  the  pure  genuine  Mythology,  which 
ftript  it  of  all  Meaning,  and  of  which  you  are 
now  fufficiently  apprifed;  and  next,  to  the 
Secret  Rites  at  Initiations ,  fo  carefully 
kept  from  unhallowed  Eyes,  but  which  yet 
daily  clear  up.  There  remain  but  few  Parts  of 
Antiquity  upon  which  the  Sagacity  and  Labour  * 
of  the  Learned  have  not  poured  new  Light : 

Rites  and  Dodtrines  before  unintelligible  are  by 
degrees  explained  \  and  lately,  a  very  learned  and 
lively  Writer,  in  attempting  to  demon ftrate  the 
divine  Legation  of  Mojes  from  an  uncommon 
Topic,  has  taught  us,  en  pajj'ant ,  how  the  An¬ 
cients  veiled  their  folemn  Leffons  of  Immortality 
and  a  future  State,  It  is  certain  that  Mythology, 
as  it  now  ftands,  is  not  to  be  underftood  without 
a  wide  and  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  religious 
Rites  of  the  feveral  Nations  from  whom  the 
Greeks  received  their  Gods ;  becaufe  upon  feme 
fignificant  Ceremony  concerning  the  Nature, 

or 
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Lett.15.or  traditional  Tale  concerning  the  Exploits  of 
the  Divinity  depends  the  Key  to  the  Legend, 
and  fometimes  the  very  Name  of  the  God  him- 
felfi  As  the  early  Egyptian  Rites  were  all 
eftablifhed  by  Law,  were  all  recorded,  were  all 
typical  and  fymbolical,  the  Type  or  Symbol 
came  by  an  eafy  Tranfition,  not  only  to  fignify 
obfcurely,  but  diredtly  to  exprefs  the  Thing 
typified  :  a  grand  Source  of  Error  and  Incer¬ 
tainty  in  the  Foundation  of  the  Allegory  !  But 
befides  the  original  Type,  any  remarkable  part 
of  the  divine  Service,  any  myftical  Mixture  as 
in  the  Rites  of  Ceres,  any  ftriking  Pofture  as 
in  the  Feafls  of  Pan ,  any  uncouth  Garb  of  the 
Hierophant  or  Prieft,  or  any  uncouth  Quality 
afcribed  to  the  Numen ,  was  enough  to  fix  an 
Epithet,  and  that  Epithet  to  wear  gradually  into 
a  Name  c. 

Your  Conclufion  therefore,  tho'  very  natu¬ 
ral  and  very  common,  €  That  what  you  do  not 
€  readily  underftand  has  really  no  Meaning/  is  a 
little  too  hafty,  as  you  fhall  fee  in  the  very  Ex¬ 
ample  you  propofe  of  an  unmeaning  Fable. 
c  What  cou'd  Homer  intend,  fay  you,  by  mak- 
c  ing  "Juno ,  for  inflance,  promife  the  youngeft 
*  of  the  Graces  in  Marriage  to  the  God  of 
€  Sleep,  if  he  wou'd  feal  the  Eyes  of  all-mighty 

Jove 

c  Jupiter  from  ZiZ  7 rotjsp,  Ceres  from  a  Sheaf  in  Syriac.  So 
fcOIBOX,  AIIOAAX1N,  HPAI2T02,  A$POAITH, 
AlilNH,  from  their  refpe&ive  Qualities. 
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€  Jove  for  a  little  Space?  d  Was  it  only  toLett.i^ 
c  adorn  his  Story  with  more  Machinery,  and 
c  throw  more  Life  and  living  Perfons  into  his 
€  Dialogue  ? ?  Tho*  it  had  been  fo,  he  would 
have  been  little  to  blame.  But  one  fingle  Re¬ 
flection  will  convince  you,  that  fuch  a  Marriage 
was  propofed  with  the  higheft  Propriety :  Think 
how  frefli  and  how  fair  one  rifes  from  loft  balmy 
Sleep, — >how  ghaftly  and  haggard  even  a  fine 
Face  looks  after  undue  Watching,  and  you  mu  ft 
inftantly  believe,  that  the  youngefi  of  the  Graces e 
is  indeed  married  to  the  foothing  Power  of  Sleep. 

What  is  it  that  fpoils  fo  many  fine  Complexions, 
that  deadens  the  brighteft  Eye,  and  blafts  the 
Bloom  of  the  gayer  Females  ?  Is  it  not  keeping 
bad  Hours,  and  divorcing  the  youngefi;  of  the 
Graces  from  the  God  of  Sleep:  ’Tis  this  unna¬ 
tural  part  of  high  Living  that  chiefly  pales 
the  rofy  Lip,  difarms  the  fparkling  Look* 
and  robs  a  Beauty  of  her  native  Grace  $  a  Con- 
fideration,  you  will  allow,  fo  weighty,  that  if  it 
do  not  prevail,  we  may  delpair  of  ever  feeing  a 
happy  Reformation*  The  other  Sifters  are  dif- 
pofed  of  with  equal  Significancy  2  the  eldeft  a 
Miftrefs  to  Vulcan,  there  being  little  Grace 
without  a  genial  Warmth,  and  thehigheft  when 
it  is  lighted  up  to  a  Glow  2  while  the  remaining 
Sifter  is  a  conftant  Attendant  upon  the  Queen  of 
Love.  Were  Mythology  in  all  its  Branches 

4  XAIAA. 

*  Paftthw ?  AMivine, 
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15  equally  intelligible  with  the  Fundtions  of  the 
Graces,  there  would  be  little  reafon  to  com-* 
plain  of  its  Corruption.  But  tho’  it  had  not 
been  diredtly  fpoilt  by  injudicious  Epifodes 
tacked  to  the  Ample  original  Fable,  fome  Parts 
of  it  may  have  become  inexplicable  thro’  the 
Lofs  of  the  "Traditions . 

The  Course  of  Time  fince  the  World 
began,  may  according  to  Varro  be  divided 
into  three  Periods  $  the  unknown,  the  fabulous 
and  the  hiftorical.  The  unknown  comprehends 
all  that  Space  which  the  Ancients  fuppofed  to 
have  paffed  from  the  beginning  of  Things,  and 
of  which  we  have  not  the  lead:  Knowledge, 
All  that  was  then  tranfadted,  in  their  Opinion 
efcaped  the  keeneft  Sight,  and  lay  concealed — - 
beyond  the  utmojl  Stretch  — —  of  mortal  Ken . 
The  fabulous  began  with  the  earlieft  Notices  of 
Things,  that  is,  in  ancient  Style,  with  the  Birth 
and  Marriages  of  the  Gods,  and  continued  thro* 
the  heroic  Ages  until  Records  and  Hiftory  intro¬ 
duced  Certainty,  and  unfabled  Truth :  Then 
commenced  the  hiftorical  Period,  which  has 
happily  kept  the  fame  Evidence  till  now. 

Instead  of  this  accurate  Partition,  the 
early  Poets  fpng,  c  That  Saturn  fprung  of 
4  Celus  and  Opsy  lurked  long  out  of  fight  of 
‘  Heaven,  and  likewife  devoured  his  own  Pro- 
*  geny  afloon  as  they  were  born  f :  This  is 

plainly 

f  Itaque  nec  Tempo Ris  Partus  nee  Abortus  extant  in  Faftis. 

Eacqh* 
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plainly  the  unknown  Period,  theX/wV©,  Lett.  15, 

of  the  Philofophers.  ‘  He  rendered  his  Father  " — v— * 
Celus,  continued  the  Bards,  incapable  of  Ge¬ 
net  ation ;  and  was  himlelf  treated  in  the 
‘  fame  manner  by  Jupiter  his  eldeft  Son,  who 
‘  together  with  Juno ,  Ceres,  Pluto  and  Nep- 
‘  tune  (the  Air,  the  Earth,  the  Abyfs,  and  the 

£  Ocean)  were  produced  without  his  Know- 
‘  ledge  and  preferved  againft  his  Will.  They 
confpired  againft  their  relentlefs  Parent,  feiz- 
‘  ed  and  bound  him  with  a  Cord  of  Wool 
‘  never  to  be  loofed  while  almighty  Jove  holds 
the  Reins  of  Government/  Plere  is  the  bi¬ 
bulous  Period,  Xpo?©.  y.vnri^o;,  in  the  Sequel 
of  the  Story,  comprehending  the  Birth  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Gods,  and  the  hiftorical  Period 
XpovQ,  iryixos  in  the  Conclufion.  Time, 
tho’  it  glide  blent  and  almoft  imperceptible* 
is  faft  bound  in  the  Revolutions  or  the  heaven¬ 
ly  Bodies,  the  fofteft  and  fureft  Bond  in  Na¬ 
ture  :  Their  unerring  Courfe  fubjeds  it  to  Hi- 
ftory,  and  chronological  Rules,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  it  indilfolubly  chained,  while 
the  beauteous  Frame  and  harmonious  Order  of 
the  Univerfe  remains  the  fame. 

Hitherto  the  Fable  of  Saturn  is  pretty 
conftftent  and  intelligible :  But  why  did  he 
fall  in  love  with  Philyra  ?  Why  transform 
himfelf  into  a  Horfe  and  fhake  Mount  Pelion 
with  his  Neighing,  to  become  the  Father  of 


N 
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Lett,  i  Chiron,  and  Grandfather  of  Ocyroe?1  The 
j  ra((ltl0n  ]s  {0fj-  f|l0uy  explain  it :  at  lead  I 
have  met  with  nothing  on  the  Subject  that  gives 
me  Satisfaction .  It  wou’dnot  be  difficult  to  frame 
Conjectures  from  their  feveral  Names,  which 
allude  to  the  Verdure  of  the  returning  Seafons, 
( Saturn's  annual  Children)  and  Swiftnefs  of 
their  paffingu ,  but  the  Ground-work  is  wanting 
on  which  they  muft  be  woven  to  appear  ge¬ 
nuine  and  fatisfaCtory.  Another  Inftance  will 
make  this  ftill  plainer. 

Suppose  that  amidft  the  Calamities  that 
frequently  befel  the  JewiJh  Nation  the  Book 
of  their  Law,  whofe  Prefervation  is  almoft  a 
Miracle,  had  periffied  5  and  with  it,  as  of  other 
Incidents,  the  Memory  of  the  brazen  Serpent 
erected  by  their  great  Law-giver  had  been  ir¬ 
retrievably  loft,  what  coffid  we  have  now  made 
of  the  Serpents  ereCted  at  this  day  as  Talif- 
tnans v  all  over  the  Eaft  in  imitation  of  that 
divine  Pattern  ?  We  might  have  groped  in  the 
dark,  attributed  them  perhaps  to  the  Power 
of  Mercury's  Caduceus ,  the  magic  Rod  with 
twining  Snakes;  or  to  Efculapius' '  Badge  of 
Life  and  Health,  a  Angle  Serpent  wreathed 

round 

5  - -  Ipfe  Jubam  cervice  effudit  equina 

Conjugis  adventu  pernix  Saturnus,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinnitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 

Virgil.  Georg,  III. 

u  (piXv^oc  (pi\vpiv&  XoviS^ 

'Sly.vpov  from  coxu?  and  She  was  a  Prophetefs. 

*  See  Glycas’  Annals,  Part  III. 
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sound  his  Staff;  ot  to  the  myllical  VenerationL.ett,i  -. 
of  the  Egyptians ,  who  have  mod  of  these  Ta- 
Hfmam ,  for  that  Reptile,  to  which  they  Rill 
facrifice  w  amidft  all  the  Stridnefs  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Dodrine  concerning  the  Unity  of  God 
and  the  Precifenefs  of  the  ChriRian  Cophtis : 

But  we  cou’d  never  have  been  throughly  fatisned 
of  the  real  Rife  of  that  Rite  without  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ‘Tradition,  There  are  many  CuRoms  both 
tn  facred  and  civtl  matters,  now  prevailing’ 
over  the  World  that  are  upon  the  lame 
uncertain  Footing.  Mankind  in  this  re  feed 
are  exceffively  docile,  (hall  I  fay,  0r  Rapid. 

A  Rite  once  received  is  carefully  kept  up, 
and  even  fpreads,  when  the  Reaibns  of  its  In- 
flitution  have  been  long  forgot,  or  are  quite 
unknown.  A  learned  Father  of  the  Latin 
Church  has  recorded  a  Complaint  of  Seneca 
‘  that  after  the  example  of  the  wicked  Jews, 

‘  (fo  he  calls  them)  the  greater  part  of  the 

*  World  had  begun  to  lofe  the  feventh  Part 

*  of  their  Life  in  Idlenefs  and  Negled  of  ne- 
‘  ceffary  BuRnefs,  in  which  Cuflom  the  Van- 
‘  quifhed  had  given  Law  to  the  Vidors.— 

‘  Yet  they,  the  Jews,  fays  he,  know  the  Caufe 
‘  of  their  own  Rite,  while  moft  of  our  People 

N  2  ‘  are 

w  The  Egyptian  Arabs  believe  the  Soul  of  Ogli  Hagan 
the  Son  of  Shelly  to  be  transformed  into  a  Serpen  t°  that  lurks 
m  the  Cleft  of  a  Rock  near  his  Tomb,  and  works  abundance 
of  miraculous  Cures, 


Dr.  P acock' s  Observations  on  Eg  :r  rib 
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c  are  doing  what  they  can  give  no  Reafon  why 
f  they  do  it  l  x 

Now  the  original  Egyptian  Records  are 
wholly  loft ;  as  few  of  the  stfjyrian  or  Phe - 
nictan  remain  :  What  Notices  we  have  of  them 
have  tranfpired  in  their  communication  with 
neighbouring  Nations,  and  reached  us  at  fe - 
cond  or  third  Hand  from  the  Fountain.  In 
what  thick  Darknefs  mu  ft  this  have  involved 
fome  of  their  religious  Practices?  Hear  the  La¬ 
mentation  of  a  true  Difciple  of  theirs,  whofe 
Character  is  uncommon,  and  his  Writings  worth 
your  Confideration. 

Jamblichus  and  his  Mafter  Porphyry 
were  two  of  the  moft  extraordinary  Men  in 
the  later  Ages  of  Learning  :  Both  Platoniji 
of  an  exalted  Genius,  and  unblemifh’d  Morals  $ 
but  bigottedly  biaffed  to  their  national  Rites 
which  were  then  beginning,  not  to  be  called 
in  queftion  (that  the  Philofophers  had  often 
done  at  their  peril)  but  to  fall  in  difcredit  with 
the  Populace  ;  and  therefore,  one  would  think, 
in  favour  with  the  Sages.  Porphyry  after  the 
Death  of  Plotinus  was  efteemed  the  greateft 
Philofopher  of  his  Age :  Yet  his  vaft  Learn¬ 
ing  and  piercing  Thought  cou’d  not  prevent  his 
attempting  to  make  an  unhappy  Affociation  be¬ 
tween 

x  Cum  interim  ufque  eo  fceleratiffimre  gentis  confuetudo  con- 
yaluit,  ut  per  omnes  jam  terras  recepta  fit,  vidti  vi&oribus 
leges  dederunt. — Illi  tamen  caufas  ritus  fui  noverunt,  et  major 
pars  populi  facit,  quod  cur  facit  ignorat. 

Seneca  de  Superftitione,  apud  Auguftin.  de  C.  D.  Lib.  VI. 
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tween  his  Philofophy  and  Religion  ;  nor  the  Lett,  k, 
unhappy  Effedt  of  fo  prepod erous  an  Attempt 
as  the  reducing  divine  Myfteries  to  the  Stan¬ 
dard  of  human  Undemanding.* — He  treipafftd 
againft  the  invariable  Maxim  of  the  wife  Stra¬ 
bo ,  <  That  a  mixed  Multitude ’of  Men  and  Wo- 
c  men  can  never  be  governed  by  abdxadt  Rea- 
5  fon,  nor  led  by  Rules  of  Philofophy.  They 
*  mud  be  drunk  with  fenfible  Gbjedts,  allured 
€  with  Elyjian  Fields ,  and  terrified  with  Tri- 
c  dents,  Gorgons  and  the  forky  Bolts  of  than- 
£  dering  Jove.’  Ke  accordingly  became  one 
Inftance,  among  many,  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Obfervation  made  by  the  moft  learned  of  the 
Apoftles  in  his  Converfe  with  the  politer  Na¬ 
tions,  That  Jhis  Dotlrine  was  to  the  Greeks 
Foolijhnefs .  Nor  does  the  Philofopher  feem  to 
have  been  much  better  fatisfied  with  the  Gre~ 
cian  or  even  Egyptian  Theology.  He  made 
a  fruitlefs  Reformation  upon  the  one  in  a  fa¬ 
mous  Treatife  often  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  Of 
Oracular  Knowledge ,  and  is  full  of  Doubts  and 
Difficulties  about  the  other.  Thefe  he  has  pro- 
pofed  in  a  celebrated  Letter  to  Anebo  or  Nec- 
tanebo  an  Egyptian  Pried:,  fuppofed  to  be  ini— 

N  3  tiated 

*  In  mathematicis  ac  phyftcis  per  qusedam  antecedents,  five 
Axiomata  feu  tu  Principia  voces,  quae  refellere  nequeas,  mox 
certas  combination^  artifkio  concluditur  id  quo  ipfe  flare  compel- 
laris.  At  contra  in  divinis  Silentium  defideratur,  Contentio  re- 
fpuitur,  Syllogifmus  irridetur.  Igitur  quodcunque  concludendum 
fuerit,  eidem  ilatim  acquiefcendum  eft. 

LReuchlin,  De  Verbo  mirifko#  Lib,  I.  Cap.  15. 
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Lett.ijj.tiated  in  their  My fteries,  and  therefore  capable 
"  ~vWof  giving  the  defired  Solution. 

St.  Austin  is  of  Opinion,  that  in  this  Let¬ 
ter  Porphyry  rather  expofes  the  Abfurdity  of 
believing  in  thefe  dubious  Deities,  than  feeks  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  concerning  their  SanCtity  and  God¬ 
head  2  $  and  Eufebius  retails  Scraps  of  it,  fome- 
tirnes  to  fhew  that  the  Gods  of  Egypt  were  no 
fpiritual  immaterial  Beings,  but  Parts  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  World  a  5  and  fometimes  as  unfufpeCl- 
ed  Evidence  of  the  Inconftancy  of  the  Grecian 
conjectural  Theology  \ 

But  Jamblichus  more  firmly  perfuaded 
of  the  Reality  of  his  Religion,  and  of  confe- 
quence,  more  zealous  than  his  Matter,  carries 
the  matter  fo  far,  as  to  make  the  accurate  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  Rites,  and  pious  Practice 
of  the  folemn  Invocations,  the  ultimate  End 
and  fupreme  Attainment  of  his  Philofophy.  By 
their  means  and  theirs  alone  he  believed  Man¬ 
kind  cou’d  be  raifed  above  their  frail  mortal 
Nature,  cou’d  be  intimately  united  to  the  Gods, 
and  in  fome  meafure  made  Partakers  of  their 
divine  Power.  This  learned  Man,  a  Lover  of 
Myfleries,  and  a  great  Ajcetic ,  afluming  the  Per- 
fon  of  Anebo  the  Egyptian  Prieft,  has  mi¬ 
nutely  anfwered  his  Mailer’s  Letter :  So  mi¬ 
nutely,  that  while  he  difcuffes  every  Scruple  and 

expatiates 

*  Porphyrius,  confulenti  fimilia  quaerenti,  et  prodit 
artes  et  facrilegas  evertit. 

De  C.D.  Lib.  X.  §.  n. 

(a_)  UPOIIAP.  BiS.  F.  1  Bte.  tl  <. 
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expatiates  upon  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  Lett.  ic. 
the  feveral  Orders  of  the  Gods,  Demons  and'  1 
Genii,  his  Anfwer  has  fwelled  to  a  pretty  large 
Treadle,  Of  the  Myfteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

Among  other  Ihrewd  Queries,  Porphyry  had 
afk’d,  ‘  What  the  barbarous  unintelligible  Names 
‘  cf  the  Gods  wou’d  be  at  ?  and  of  the  intelli- 
5  gible,  Why  in  our  folemn  Invocations  are  the 
‘  foreign  Appellations  preferred  to  thofe  in  a 
‘  known  Tongue  ?  ’  To  this  the  perionated 
Anebo  anfwers : 


£  There  is  a  myftical  Reafon  to  be  g'  iVerJ 

*  for  fuch  Ufage.  Consider- - why  ha' 

‘  Gods  fan&ified  the  whole  Language  cf  ^ 
6  holy  Nations,  the  Egyptian  and  .  AJyrian  ? 

*  For  that  fame  Reafon  we  chu  he  to  make 
4  our  Addreffes  in  the  Dialed  ne.arejl  a-kin  to 

*  the  Divinity  c.  This  ma  nner  of  Speech  was 
s  likewife  th  &  fir  ft  and  mofi  ancient  of  Tongues ; 
'  and  they  who  firft  learned  the  Appellations 

*  of  the  Gods,  having^  handed  them  down  to 

4  us  cloathed  in  their  own  Language,  as  be- 
s  ing  peculiarly  capable  of  expreffing  the  Ef- 

5  fence  and  Attributes  of  the  divine  Nature 
€  we  to  this  day  unchangeably  retain  the  fa- 

*  cred  Sandion  of  fuch  Tradition :  for  if  any 

*  thing  be  proper  to  the  Gods,  it  muft  be  Per- 

*  manency  and  Exemption  from  Change.- _ , 

€  Befides,  the  eajlern  Languages,  which  we 
‘  call  barbarous ,  have  great  Emphafts ,  great 

N  4  *  Con- 


tvfysvli  hahixlu. 
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Concifenefs,  are  lefs  liable  thro'  a  multiplicity 
of  Words  to  Ambiguity  and  Variations 
and  are  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  higheft 
purpofe,  Prayer  to  the  Immortals .  Away 
with  Sufpicions  then,  that  fall  far  wide  of 
the  Truth,  as  if  thefe  ancient  Names  were 
ufed  becaufe  the  God  invoked  had  been  an 
Egyptian ,  or  had  formerly  fpoke  the  egyptian 
Tongue :  let  us  rather  think,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  having  firft  of  all  the  Nations  on  Earth 
enjoy'd  the  Pretence  and  Converlation  of  the 
Gods,  thefe  fame  Gods  take  moft  plealure 
in  being  invoked  according  to  the  egyptian 
Forms  :  Forms  not  devifed  by  Impoftors, 
nor  contrived  by  cunning  Men;  but  what 
above  all  things  are  moft  immediately  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  divine  Nature,  unite  us  moft 
intimately  to  it,  and  have  almoft  the  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Efficacy  of  the  Gods  themfelves e. 
Can  thefe  be  fantafticFi&ions,  without  which 
no  holy  Rite  can  be  pioufly  performed  ?  And 
much  lefs  can  they  be,  as  you  feem  to  in- 

*  fmuate. 


d  Whence  I  conclude  the  Philofopher’s  Proficiency  in  them  to 
have  been  but  {lender,  or  his  Prejudice  ftrong. 

e  Here  is  the  Source  of  ;he  Power  afcribed  to  Words  and 
Invocations  of  invifible  Numens ,  which  they  called  ©EOTFTIA. 
It  came  from  the  Chaldeans,  and  along  with  it  the  Super- 
flition  about  writing  certain  Names-.  Nomen  quod  foils  quatuor 
Punbiis  rite  ordinatis  Chaldaei  depingere  folent ,  quonm  con - 
fuetudinem  modo  pariter  ajfumfere  Hebraei*.  Hence  the  Rab¬ 
binic  Miracles  wrought  by  the  7 etragrammaton  and  Sbcm-ham- 
phorafh  ;  in  virtue  of  which  the  travelling  Jew  Benjamin  tells, 
that  David  E Ini ,  a  Magician,  performed  a  Journey  of  ten  days 
in  one. 

*  Reuchlin  de  Verbo  mirifco,  Lib.  II, 
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c  finuate,  Coverings  or  artful  Concealments  ofljett.i^ 
e  human  Paflions  and  human  Frailties  impi-  ' 
c  oufly  afcribed  to  the  Deity :  No  —  thefe  fa- 
*  cred  Appellations,  adapted  to,  and  expreffive 
s  of  the  Natures  of  the  Gods,  are  not  drawn 
€  from  this  State  of  Mortality  ;  but  on  the  con» 

4  trary,  from  the  peculiar  Attributes  of  the  Gods 
«  themfelves:  Nor  while  we  are  ufing  thefe 
<  awful  Names  have  we  Notions  of  the  Na- 
c  ture  of  the  Gods  contrary  to  the  reality  of 
€  the  divine  Effence }  but  according  to  that 
4  very  Nature ,  and  according  to  Truth ,  as  it 
€  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  from  the  Firjl 
c  who  instituted  thefe  facred  Rites  of  Wor- 
g  fhip,  we  invariably  perfift  in  them  :  for,  as 
c  I  faid,  if  any  thing  befit  divine  Inftitutions, 
c  it  is  Immutability .  I  conclude  therefore,  that 
€  we  ought  to  preferve  the  ancient  Terms  and 
€  Forms  of  Prayer  inviolate,  like  Sanctuaries,  in 
€  the  fame  order  and  condition  we  found  them^ 
s  without  addition  or  diminution  of  a  Syllable. 

€  A  contrary  Condudt  has  been  the  Caufe  that 

*  both  the  authentic  Forms  of  Worihip  are 
4  now  almoft  obliterated,  and  i  the  very  Names 
€  of  the  Gods  effaced  $  fo  many  Changes  hav- 
€  ing  been  introduced  thro"  the  Grecian  Itch 
c  for  Novelties  and  Contempt  of  Laws,  that 

*  nothing  has  kept  Heady  and  permanent.  For 
4  the  Greeks  are  naturally  Innovators ,  driven 
c  hither  and  thither  by  their  own  Levity. 

6  They  have  no  fixed  Principle  to  ferve  as  BaU 

*  laft. 
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Lett.  1 5/  laft,  in  themfelves ;  nor  do  they  preferve  what 
f  c  of  that  kind  they  receive  in  Tradition  from 
6  others:  but  quickly  forfaking  it,  they  tranf- 
c  form  and  confound  every  thing  thro'  an  end- 
c  lefs  Search  of  new  Things  and  new  Terms. 
‘  Whereas  the  Nations  by  them  called  barba - 
c  rousy  being  conftant  in  their  Cuftoms  and 
4  uniform  in  their  Manners,  keep  invariably 
c  to  the  fame  Forms  of  Speech  and  Worfhip ; 
£  and  on  that  account  are  both  agreeable  to 
c  the  Gods,  and  pay  their  Devotions  in  accep- 
£  table  Stile,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  Man, 
c  at  any  time  to  change/ 

It  must  have  been  in  virtue  of  fome  of 
thefe  wonder-working  Forms  that  this  pious 
Philofopher  called  forth  Eros  and  Ante ros, 
two  Genii  refembling  beautiful  Boys,  out  of  the 
Fountains  bearing  their  Names  5  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  feen  at  his  Devotions  by  his  peeping 
Servants,  caught  up  into  the  Air,  and  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  his  Garments  changed  to  a  bright  Pur¬ 
ple.  Had  his  Doctrine  been  obferved,  we 
fhould  have  better  underftood  the  real  Senfe 
of  the  ancient  Lawgivers,  and  been  lefs  at  a 
lofs  in  tracing  that  Religion  to  it’s  Source,  which 
from  Egypt  and  the  East  overfpread  the 
wejlern  World.  It’s  Authors,  no  doubt,  did 
their  beft  to  procure  that  Satisfaction  to  Pofte- 
rity  by  repeated  Sanctions,  that  none  of  their 
Inftitutions  fhould  be  altered :  For  what  Foun¬ 
der,  civil  or  religious,  but  wou’d  wifh  his  Re¬ 
gulations 
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gulations  to  be  facred,  and  punctually  praftifedLett.15* 
while  there  are  Men  to  obferve  them  ?  *  <«***~sr — * 

But  the  perpetual  Flux  of  fublunary  Af¬ 
fairs  5  the  Cataftrophies  of  Nations  and  Vicif- 
fitudes  of  Dominion  fo  inevitably  abforb  the 
Manners,  Language  and  Religion  of  a  Coun¬ 
try,  that  no  human  Forefight,  nor  Reach  of 
Thought  has  yet  founded  an  unvaried  Church  ? 
or  eftablifhed  an  everlafting  State.  In  vain  did 
the  Medes  and  Perjians  ordain  their  immutable 
Statutes in  vain  did  the  great  Zoroaster, 
tho’  feconded  by  Do  done  an  Jove  a,  forbid  the 
barbarous  myjlerious  Terms  to  be  changed  >  in 
vain  did  the  Egyptians  or  Affyrians  inftitute 
fignificant  folemn  Rites,  or  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  appoint  annual  Feafts,  and  enter  into  So¬ 
cieties  to  perpetuate  their  Celebration.  All  is 
obliterated  and  covered  in  Oblivion.  Adonis  is 
no  more  loft  and  found  in  Egypt  $  Mylitta' s 
Temple  ftands  no  longer  open  for  the  Ladies  at 
Babylon  j  the  glorious  Olympics  are  forgot  in  Elis, 
and  Augujlus *  Birth-day  flips  unheeded  over  in 
fpight  of  his  Temples  and  Flamens,  or  the 
Socii  Augujlales  facred  to  his  Memory. 

When  therefore  nothing  but  the  Rite  re* 
mains,  whether  preferved  by  ftupid  Pradtice, 
or  barely  recorded  in  Hiftory,  and  the  Tra¬ 
dition  is  loft,  that  fhou*d  explain  it,  no 

wonder 

a  ’E %pvirripidi£ovro  h  ry  AflAHNH  oi  TLsXocg yoi  It 
dvzXuvTttt,  roc  o  wo  [occur  oc  rd  ccttq  twv  f3ocp€&poov  movrac* 
dvt7\i  rt  [xocvlrifov  HPOAOT.’Eul^irti, 
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Lett.^.wonder^e  Allegory  fhou’d  be  dark,  and  col- 

<~~v-wtinue  a  proper  Subject  for  critical  Conjectures. 
But  this,  as  I  faid,  is  not  often  the  Cafe  :  Sym¬ 
bols  carry  natural  Marks  that  ftrike  a  fagaci- 
ous  Mind,  and  lead  it  by  degrees  to  their  real 
Meaning.  A  Hint  in  one  Author  brightens 
the  Obfcurities  of  many  others ;  as  one  fingle 
Obfervation  of  Macrcbius  proved  the  Clew  to 
Abbe  Pluche ,  how  juftly  I  fay  not,  to  unra- 
•  vel  the  whole  Myifery  of  the  Egyptian ,  Af- 
fyrian  and  Grecian  Gods :  Nay,  the  very  Ruin 
of  the  ancient  Rites  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  their  Illuftration.  How  little  foever  it  may 
feem  plaufible  at  firft  view,  it  is  very  certain 
thatth z  Roman  Conjlitution,  for  inftance,  cou’d 
never  have  been  fo  accurately  learned  from 
Roman  Authors,  (who  took  no  care  to  explain 
what  every  body  knew  as  well  as  themfelves) 
as  from  the  knowing  polite  Foreigners*  y  who 
lived  at  Rome ,  and  wrote,  not  for  Romans ,  but 
for  the  Inftrudion  of  their  own  ingenious  Coun¬ 
try-men  that  knew  little  about  Rcmey  but 
it's  Conquefts  and  Power.  Much  in  the  fame 
way,  it  is  not  from  the  Votaries  of  the  feve- 
ral  Religions  into  which  the  ancient  Devotion 
had  fplit,  that  we  are  to  learn  the  Detail  and 
Intention  of  their  Ceremonies :  it  is  rather  from 
Foreigners,  or  even  from  Enemies ,  who  pry’d 
into  their  Myfteries  in  order  to  expofe  them. 
Accordingly,  there  are  many  Gods  and  God- 
deffes  among  the  Greeks  and  Romansy  whofe 

Powers 

*  Polybius,  Dionysius  of Halicama/fusy  Appian.  &c. 
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Powers  and  Attributes  we  fhou’d  fcarcely  haveLett.15. 
underflood  without  the  affiflance  of  the  Chri- 
Jit  an  Fathers.  All  the  early  pious  Pen-men  have 

contributed  their  Mite,  and  the  moil  zealous 
for  Profelytes,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian ,  and  the 
learned  Arnobius  have  furpafled  the  reft  in  ex¬ 
plaining  and  confuting  the  Modes  of  Idolatry. 

Had  all  the  Nations  of  the  World  been  of 


the  Eajlern  Caft;  had  they  been  as  ftubborn 
as  the  Jews ,  as  thoughtful  and  fullen  as  the 
Egyptians,  as  folemn  and  filent  as  the  JJy- 
rians ,  we  had  been  lefs  indebted  either  to  Friends 
or  Enemies  for  the  Knowledge  of  their  religi¬ 
ous  Opinions  or  Practices  $  the  Rites  had  then 
reached  us  unvaried,  and  the  Traditions  been 
handed  down  .  inviolate  like  the  Mishna. 
But  they  fell  unluckily  into  the  Hands  of  the 
Grecians,  an  ingenious  fanciful  People,  who, 
as  no  Friend  of  their  Religion  fays b,  €  excelled 
6  all  Mankind  in  Genius  and  Invention :  They 
c  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  firft  Tradi- 
c  tions,  which  they  amplified  and  made  more 
€  marvelous  with  beautiful  Epifodes  of  their 
g  own.  They  diverfified  them  afterwards  with 
s  a  thoufand  Colours,  as  having  no  other 

g  Intention  than  to  footh  the  Mind  with  the 

* 

c  Pleafures  of  Fable.  Hence  Hejiod  and  the 
1  celebrated  Circle^  of  ancient  Songfters 

c  introduced 

b  <t>IAf2N  o  Bu/3Xj®>. 

■f  A  Colle&ion  of  Cofmogonies ,  or  Suite  of  Hiftories  of  the 
Creation,  that  made  the  ancient  Body  of  Divinity,  See 
below*  Note 
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introduced  their  Generations  of  the  Gods, 
their  Giant -Wars,  and  Titan-Fights,  and 
Caftrations  of  Deities  of  their  own  Con¬ 
trivance.  Their  alluring  Fictions  hurry  us 
fo  along,  that  they  have  even  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  Truth  For  our  Ears  being  accu- 
ftomed  to  thefe  Tales  from  our  Childhood, 
and  pre-pofTefled  with  the  Tradition  now 
of  many  Ages,  preferve  their  fabulous  Doc¬ 
trine  like  a  facred  Truft.  This  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  Time,  has  rendered  the  once  re¬ 
ceived  Belief  fo  indelible,  that  to  tell  real 
FaB  feems  mere  Trifling,  while  thefpurious 
Parts  of  the  Narration  pafs  for  the  genuine 
Truth/ 

These  are  the  chief  Reafons  of  the  great 


Variety  of  Opinions  concerning  ancient  Rites  * 
and  of  the  many  Difputes  among  the  Learned 
about  the  Origins,  Names,  Powers  and  Enfigns 
of  the  Gods,  and  therefore  of  the  many  long 
Letters  you  have  received  on  this  Subjedt,  from 


Tours ,  &c. 


#  ton  H2I0A02  on  1  KTKAIKOI 

Btoyovix;  tty  fi'yotvrofjt.oC'XMg  tit xvopx%ix$  TttXxgx's 
Utsc;  tcJ  i^JofAcig,  olg  7T£pi(p£p6fAmi  if’SvtKvo’av ■  n}v  aLySaxv, 

Tlx?  ET2EB,  Ey.  Uao?rxa0  f3t£,  x. 
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Lett.  1 6. 

LETTER  SIXTEENTH. 

IN  the  fluctuating  State  of  the  Religion  of 
Greece,  when  every  body  believ’d  in  what 
God,  and  worfhipped  him  in  what  manner 
he  pleafed,  a  fhrewd  Man  and  great  Traveller 
took  it  into  his  head  to  reform  their  Creed, 
and  new-model  their  Syftem  of  Divinity,  for 
this  purpofe  he  flretched  his  travelling  Privi¬ 
lege,  talked  of  Lands  where  he  had  never 
been,  and  of  Things  which  he  had  never  feen, 
and  which  indeed  exifted  no  where  ;  but  were 
meer  Creatures  of  his  licentious  Imagination. 

He  told  in  what  Country,  and  of  what  Parents 
each  of  the  Gods  was  born,  how  they  were 
educated,  where  they  lived,  and  pointed  out  the 
Place  of  their  Death  and  Burial. — He  gave  a 
Detail  of  their  Tombs  and  Temples,  whofe 
Dimenfions  and  Materials  he  defcribed,  and 
brought  home  their  Infcriptions  like  a  modem 
Antiquary.  This  was  the  famous  Euheme- 
rus  the  Mejfenian,  a  fort  of  Adventurer  and 
Sea-Captain  employ’d  by  Cajfander,  Author  of 
the  new  Doctrine,  That  all  the  Gods  adored 
by  the  Greeks  were  deified  Mortals. 

The  Reception  this  Doctrine  met  with  in 
Greece  was  different,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Charadters  of  the  People.  The  Devout 
were  fcandalized,  the  Vulgar  ftartled,  the  Phi- 

2  lofophers 
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.  Lett.i6dofophers  fmiled,  and  the  Half-thinkers,  like 
thoie  of  our  own  Days,  greedily  fwallow’d  a  new 
Topic  from  which  to  ridicule  the  received  Reli¬ 
gion.  But  in  general  Euhemerus  was  look'd 
upon  as  little  better  than  an  Atheift  5  his  Pan- 
chaian  Ille  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  his  Temple 
and  Tomb  of  Triphylian  Jove,  with  his  golden 
Columns  and  Inscriptions,  were  treated  as  im¬ 
pious  Romances,  and  his  Opinions  only  re¬ 
garded  by  a  Species  of  Efprits  forts  -J*  in  Greece 
and  Rome ,  among  whom  was  old  Father  Ennius^ 
who  tranflated  his  Sacred  Hi/lory  into  Latin. 

But  this,  which  was  formerly  a  grand  re¬ 
ligious  Controverfy,  is  now  turned  a  Point  of 
pure  Speculation.  What  in  the  Days  of  Po- 
lytheifm  raifed  the  Indignation  of  the  Priefts, 
and  inflamed  the  rivai-Zeal  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  now  raifes  a  little  Squabble  among 
Antiquaries,  as  a  Queftion  of  meer  Curiofity : 
Whether ,  to  wit,  all  the  Gods  of  Antiquity 
were  not  once  mortal  Men  ? 

That  the  primitive  Philofophy,  upon  which 
the  feveral  Religions  of  the  Ancients  wrere  ori¬ 
ginally  grafted,  was  foon  corrupted,  appears  al¬ 
ready  pretty  evident :  that  it  was  fo  by  the 
Introduction  of  human  Perfons  into  it  as  Gods, 
appears  in  part  from  the  fame  Reafoning  :  But 
as  many  of  the  Fathers c.  and  feveral  learned 

Men 

cE¥HEmerus,  omnes  tales  Deos,  non  fabulofa  Garruiitate* 
fed  hiftorica  diligentia  homines  fuiffe,  mortalefque  confcripfit 

August  in.  Be  C*  D.  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  6. 

+  Baring  Wits. 
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Men  of  late,  for  whofe  Memory  and  Cha-Lett.16. 
rafter  I  have  a  real  regard,  have  revived  the  ~ v— 
Opinion  of  Euhemerus ,  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  review  that  Hypothecs,  and  confider, 
whether  it  be  well  founded  ? 

It  is  paft  doubt  that  many  of  the  Gods, 
and  efpecially  of  the  Heroes  worfhippd  in 
Greece ,  had  been  mortal  Men  :  as  mortal  as 
Pater  'uirinus ,  or  Divus  Julius ,  or  any  of 
their  infamous  Succeffors,  who  had  Priefts,  and 
Shrines,  and  Sacrifices  decreed  to  them  after 
Death.  The  Queftion  regards  neither  the  later 
Grecian  nor  Roman  Deities,  but  the  primary 
great  Gods  of  Affyria  and  Egypt  the  im¬ 
mediate  Offspring  of  Chaos,  and  Progeny  of 
Oceanus  and  T etbys  ;  whether  thefe  were  meer 
Men  deified  by  Superftition  and  Ignorance,  or 
contrived  Types  and  Reprefentations  of  the  Rife, 

Progrefs  and  Powers  of  the  Univerfe  ? 

The  Patrons  of  the  former  Opinion,  faid 
with  great  Plan  Ability,  that  it  was  very  true 
the  Gods  had  been  allegoriz’d,  Meanings  in¬ 
vented,  and  much  Ingenuity  employed  in  adap¬ 
ting  them  to  the  ancient  Fables :  But  that 
the  Allegory  came  too  late ,  after  the  Platonic 
Philofophy  had  difpelled  the  grofs  Notions  of 
Idolatry,  and  dark  Superftition  had  fled  before 
the  Light  of  divine  Truth:  *  That  then 

O  £  the 

*  Nojtt/£*(n  6  m  ’AtyvirUoi,  xT  HPH2I  ovSev, 

H PC) ACT.  'EvHfirr,. 

This  Teftimony  is  decilive  as  to  Egypt, 


SIO 

Lett.  1 6* 
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c  the  fabulous  fublime  Theology  pompoufly 
c  delivered  by  the  Ancients,  was  undertaken  by 

*  certain  modern  Profeffors  of  Philofophy,  and 
c  explained  according  to  a  Sett  of  Principles 
c  confonant  to  found  Reafbn,  fuchas,  a  Mind 
f  the  Creator  of  all  Things  5  incorporeal  pre - 
c  exiftent  Ideas ;  intellectual  rational  Powers  y 
€  after  which,  the  Fables  thus  dreffed  out  with 
€  their  new  Explications,  were  produced  with 

€  greater  Pomp  than  before. - While  in  the 

€  mean  time,  the  Gods  worfhip’d  in  all  the 
€  Towns  and  Villages  where  Idolatry  prevailed, 
«  qjoere  wholly ,  without  exception ,  SpeCtres  of 
1  dead  Men ,  or  Images  of  Mortals  long  fince 

*  departed  d/ 

This  is  fo  far  true,  that  the  later  Plato- 
nifts  did  certainly  attempt  to  reform  the  Hea¬ 
then  Rites ;  to  purge  the  old  Religion,  and 
new-model  it  upon  the  Purity  of  their  Phi¬ 
lofophy  :  And  it  is  as  true,  that  their  Attempt 
fo  to  do,  proved  a  full  Accomplishment  of  their 
Mafters  Prophecy,  of  its  being  c  a  heavy  labo- 
rious  Tafk,  and  the  Work  of  no  very  happy 

*  Man/  But  their  ill  Succefs,  in  reducing  the 
ancient  Fidtions  to  modern  Refinements,  con¬ 
cludes  nothing  again  ft  the  Doftrine  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  Gods  having  been  originally  intended  and 
contrived  to  exprefs  the  Parts  and  Powers  of 

Nature, 

d  Il/yTff  zrctvSritAs)  OfxpwP  aJwAa,  ocvSpuv  7r<x \ou 

tialoi%ofAivuv  »xov£?a  EV2EB*  ITpcuj.  Bj£.  P* 
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Nature,  which  is  all  that  is  require  for  Lett.  1 6. 
our  Entertainment.  Nor  is  even  that ,  per-  » — ' 
haps  abfolutely  neceifary,  fince  we  often  al¬ 
low  ourfelves  to  be  deceived  for  Amufement 
nay,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  carry  on  the 
Cheat.  Yet  our  Pleafures  are  purer  when 
founded  on  Realities,  and  in  Head  of  being  meer 
Chimera’s  of  our  own  Fancies,  come  recom¬ 
mended  by  Antiquity,  conlecrated  by  Nations, 
and  cheriihed  by  the  greatefl  Genii  among  Men. 

Euhemerus  therefore  and  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  e’er  we  join  in  mortalizing  the  firft 
Divinities,  muft  fatisfy  us,  Why  the  poetical 
Sages,  Inftrudtors  of  Mankind,”  termed  their 
grand  Work,  the  Bafis  of  their  Dodrine,  not 
only  a  Theogony,  or  an  Account  of  the 
Birth  and  Pedigree  of  the  Gods,  but  a  Cos¬ 
mogony'  or  an  Account  of  the  Birth  and 
Creation  of  the  World ?  or  plainer  Hill  a  Cos- 
mopoeia  f  a  making  or  framing  of  the  Uni- 
verje .?  The  Platonic  Philofophy  had  no  hand 
in  the  CoJ'mogonies  or  Hiflories  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  written  by  Pa  ant  or  Phoih,  by  Linus , 
by  Orpheus,  by  Mufceus,  by  Epimenides,  by 
Melampus,  by  Pherecydes,  by  Antipho,  by 
Ehamyras,  by  Dromocritus,  by  Parmenides 

O  2  by 

__  «  AIOrEN.  AAEPT.  Ilf  cm/*. 

~  f  Zmp.  JIAAAWATOS. 
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6.  by  Acuflaus ,  &c*.  or  in  any  Part  of  the  fa- 
mous  Epic  Cycle  s,  that  from  Chaos  the  Rife 
of  Things,  deduced  the  mythical  Hiftory  down 
to  the  Trojan- Times:  Nor  can  any  unbiaffed 
Mind  perufe  FIefody s  Theogony,  and  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  intends  and  plainly  profejfes  to 
defcribe  the  Origin,  and  reprefent  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  World51:  And. that  the  Plan 
of  his  Work,  tho*  interwove  with  many  a 
disjointed  Tale,  is  fubftantially  the  fame  with 
Orpheus s  IEP02  AOFOS  or  Holy  Word,  in 
which  we  are  told  the  great  Theologue  of 
the  Greeks ,  and  Pattern  of  pious  Poets  explain¬ 
ed  Points  of  no  lefs  Importance  than  the  Births 
of  the  Gods ,  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  For¬ 
mation  of  Man  \  ’Tis  plain  therefore,  the 
Allegory  did  not  come  too  late :  It  was  not  fram¬ 
ed  after  the  Fable,  like  modern  Predictions, 

after 


^  H2IQA02  zrgooTov  (aev'  Xoco;  yevE&ou  (pytrlv — 
tx]  o9  Sue o  r»rw  yevs&ai,  Fm  t  e  pool  a,,  ILzp- 

fAMiSns  31  rvv  yevecriv  Xeyei,  Upoonrov  gev  ’'E pooloc  Seoov 
uTlTicralo  7 rdvroov*  HrwSu  31  d)  'AwtviXmq  o{xoXoye7. 

ITAATI2N.  STMnOX. 
s  " Aoyj.riXi  {am  lx  tvs  Q'jpzvx  >3,  yy;  /j.vB’oXoyn/jtevtif 

&0 riQe.  (3i£.  £x3-, 

h  ’'EizlT&te  3 ’  rJ$  too  zrpooroc  $eqi>  x,  Souoc  ywcvro, 

Kxl  73’oiaCtAo},  7T0VT©J  OCTTEipiT^3  Qi3fACCTi  S'oWVy 

5/A rga,  re  XoifJOTrerouvlx,  >3,  ovpxio;  ivg3$  u 

c,Oi  r  lx  roov  lymvro  Sea),—  ©EOTON. 

*  ©soyovtaf,  ytj  xq<7{ax  xt mv9  >3,  ccv$goo7roov  ‘srXarxpyiav. 
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aiter  the  Event:  It  was  underftood  and  receiv'd  Lett.  1 6* 
from  the  Beginning. 

How  fitly  thefe  Fables  were  contriv’d, 
how  juftly  they  reprefen  ted  Nature,  and  what 
Purpofes  they  ferved  among  Men,  are  quite 
different  Confiderations ;  and  wou’d  require  a 
different  Difcuilion,  were  it  neceffary  to  point 
out  Beauties  or  Blemifhes  that  are  better  felt 
than  defcribed  5  that  flrike  and  pleafe  in  pro- 
portion  to  every  one’s  Genius  and  Capacity  : 

For  it  is  no  vulgar  Happinefs  to  be  entertained 
with  this  allufive  fhadowy  way  of  writing, 
nor  vulgar  Penetration  to  comprehend  its  Force 
and  Extent :  A  peculiar  Gaft  of  Mind  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  difcover  the  Art  of  an  ingenious  Fic¬ 
tion,  and  truly  judge  of  its  Propriety  and 
Elegance. 

c  The  human  Genius,  fays  an  Oracle  in 
€  Learning  k,  is  of  two  forts ;  Men  of  dry  diff 
c  tinft  Heads,  cool  Imaginations,  and  keen 
‘  Application  :  They  eafily  apprehend  the  Dif- 
e  ferences  of  Things,  are  Mailers  in  Contra- 
c  verfy  and  excel  in  Confutation  ;  and  thefe 
c  are  the  moil  common.  The  fecond  fort 
‘  are  Men  of  warm  Fancies,  elevated  Thought 
c  and  wide  Knowledge  :  they  inftantly  perceive 
€  the  Refemblances  of  Things,  and  are  Poets, 
fi  or  Makers  in  Science,  invent  Arts,  and  fh ike 
4  out  new  Light  wherever  they  carry  their 

O  3  €  Views/ 

*  Ba  con.  Org.  nov. 
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Lett. 1 6/  Views.1  Thefe  are  more  rarely  produced,  eafily 
fmothered ,  and  therefore  appear  at  great  In¬ 
tervals.  This  acute  Obfervation  holds  true, 
not  only  of  particular  Men,  but  of  whole  Na¬ 
tions  :  The  Eaftern ,  contemplative,  fabulous, 
and  metaphorical :  the  Weftern ,  blunt  and  plain, 
flicking  to  Fad:,  and  content  with  naked 
Truth.  When  M.  Voltaire,  whofe  Sallies  fur- 
prized  and  diverted  us  here  fome  Years  ago, 
fhew’d  his  Henri ade  to  M.  de  Malezieux , 
he  was  told  by  that  able  Judge,  after  a  due 
Commendation  of  his  beautiful  Poem,  that  it 
wou’d  not  be  much  relifhed  by  his  Country¬ 
men  the  French $  for,  faid  he,  i/s  riont  pas 
la  Fete  Epiqne.  With  equal,  or  greater  rea- 
fon  he  might  have  faid  ils  nont  pas  la  Fete 
Mythologique .  They  have  indeed  neither  Dig¬ 
nity  of  Manners  to  fupport  the  one,  nor  Strength 
of  Genius  .and  Extent  of  Fancy  to  tafte  the 
other.  In  Life  they  are  wholly  occupied  with 
their  Savoir  vivre ,  and  in  Poetry  with  pretty 
little  ingenious  Pieces  compofed  by  the  Abbes 
to  read  in  the  Ruelles  to  the  Ladies 1 :  No 
wonder  their  late  Authors  fhou’d  lean  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  profai’c  Tafte  m  ;  and  that  even  fuch  Men 
as  the  Abbe  Banier  and  M.  Fairmont,  whom  I 

mention 


1  Tout  Ie  Secret  de  la  Poefie  frar^oife  confifte  a  faire  de 
petits  Vers  aifez,  ou  Ton  fe  contente  de  renfermer  quelque 
forte  de  Delicatefte  de  Sentimens  doux  et  pafiionnez  dont  on 
fait  l’Eflentiel  de  la  Poefie. 


P.  Rapin.  Reflection  xxxi. 
m  De  toutes  les  Nations  de  PEurope  la  notre  eft  la  moins 


poetique. 


Vo lt a  i  r  e  Difcours  fur  le  P.  E. 
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mention  with  the  Honour  due  to  theirLearning,  Lett.  16. 
fhould  favour  a  Sy  ftem  rejected  by  the  greatefl  Men  '~~>r*** 
of  every  Age,  and  deftrudtive  of  all  true  Poetry, 

If  Heaven  and  Earth ,  Ocean  and  Slime , 

Ether  and  Air ,  Fire  and  Water  be  human 
Perfons  deified,  of  what  Type,  or  Symbol  of 
any  one  Thing  in  the  Univerfe  may  we  not 
fay  the  fame  *  ?  The  Rife  and  Relation  of 
thefe  Parts  of  the  Creation  to  one  another,  their 
various  Oppofitions,  Conjunctions  and  Effe&s 
were  myflerioufly  fung  by  the  firft  Sages  under 
the  Wrappers  of  Births,  Marriages,  Wars,  Im» 
prifonments,  and  other  Figures  taken  from  the 
Affairs  of  Men  :  They  have  been  fo  read  and 
underflood  for  more  than  three  thoufand  Years, 
except  when  Ambition,  Humour,  or  Interefl 
have  made  it  proper  to  find  out  that  they 
were  Mortals.  c  Mankind,  fays  the  elegant 
c  Fontenelle ,  have  an  invincible  Courage  for 
c  what  they  are  once  fond  of :  Every  one  be- 
c  lieves the  Difcovery refufed  toothers  has  been 
c  refer ved  for  himfelf.  Ten  thoufand  Years 
*  hence  there  may  be  a  Sett  of  Litterati ,  who 
€  will  boaft  of  confuting  Errors  that  have  been 
<  received  for  fixteen  thoufand  before ;  and  they 
c  will  find  People  difpofed  to  believe  that  in 

O  4  *  reality, 

*  Principes  Dei  Coelum  et  Te  rra.  Hi  Dei  iidem  qui  JE- 
gypti Ser  a  p i  s  et  Isis,  et  S.  Harpocrates  digito fignificat,  ut  idem 
princeps  in  Latio,  Saturnus  et  Ops.  Terra  enim  et  Coe- 
lum,  ut  Samothracum  Initia  docent,  funt  Dei  Magni,  et  hi 
quos  dixi,  multis  Nominibus. 

M.  Ter.  Varrq.  De  Lingua  Latina  Lib,  IV. 
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Lett.i6#c  reality,  the  World  is  then  juft  beginning  to 

c  open  its  Eyes. 

The  Abbe  Banier’s  learned  Work  will 
open  a  wide  Scene  to  your  View :  Ele  endea¬ 
vours  to  explain,  the  Rife,  Progrefs  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  what  we  call  Paganifm  :  He  traces 
the  Principles  from  which  the  various  Modes 
of  Superftidon  firft  fprang,  and  points  out  their 
Effedts  upon  Life  and  Manners.  This  Part  of 
it  is  full  of  Inftruction.  There  we  fee  the  Paf- 
lions  and  Affedfions  moft  neceftary  for  private 
Happinefs  and  the  Prefervation  of  Society  grofsly 
perverted,  and  find  a  large  Detail  of 

Quantum  Relligio  potuitfuadere  malorum . 

But  while  you  read  the  cool  Reflexions  of  this 
unpoetical  Writer,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  car¬ 
ry  a  Confideration  or  two  along  with  you. 
Firft,  that  he  writes  upon  an  Hypothecs ,  or 
Suppofition,  that  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients  are 
hiJloricaP ;  that  is,  that  there  are  real  human 
Perfons  couched  under  the  Names  of  Saturn 
or  Time,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or 
Air,  Neptune  or  Sea,  Ceres  or  Earth, 
and  is  every  where  endeavouring  to  trace  that 
Hiftory  to  its  fuppofed  Original.  This  is  the 
Plan  on  which  he  writes,  and  which  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  his  Honour  he  has  the  good 
Senfe  not  always  to  follow.  For  he  makes 

•  La  Mytholcsgie  et  les  Fables  expliquees  par  YHiftoirt . 


a 
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a  neceffary  Diftinftion  between  the  firji  Gods,Lett.i6* 
whom  (after  R .  MofesRen  Maimon ,  as  I  judge)  * — v— 
he  takes  to  be  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and,  af¬ 
ter-deified  Heroes  °.  But  neither  does  this  Dif- 
tindtion  remount  high  enough  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Creation,  nor  extend  wide  enough  to 
all  the  Powers  of  Nature  ;  nor  does  the  learn¬ 
ed  Author,  keep  clofe  to  it  in  the  Profecu- 
tion  of  his  Work  5  but  biafied  and  clogged 
by  his  Hypothefis,  inftead  of  the  primary 
Powers  that  produced,  and  permanent  Parts  that 
compofe  Heaven  and  Earth,  he  is  conftantly  in 
queft  of  tranfient  Mortals. 

His  chief  Proof  which  he  brings  from  He¬ 
rodotus  is  fcarce  conclufive.  That  Author  does 
not  fay  that  the  Greeks  thought  all  the  Gods 
were  born  of  Men  5  but  only  that  tho’  eter¬ 
nal  they  had  a  human  (not  a  mortal)  Nature  y 
or,  which  is  the  real  Senfe,  were  of  the  Shape 
and  Figure  of  a  Man ;  whereas  the  Perjians 
thought  that  Notion  foolifh  and  abfurd,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  is.  The  Word  opvfo,  made  like 

a  Man  -j~,  has  milled  the  learned  Abbe  ;  and 

Inattention 

0  Je  pretens  prouver  que  les  Dieux  non  feulement  des  Grecs, 
mais  encore  des  Nations  d’ou  ils  les  avoient  re£us,  ayent  ete 
des  Homines,  li  vous  en  exceptez  les  Aftres,  & c 

Mythol.  Liv.  V.  Chap.  3. 

f  That  this  is  the  true  Meaningof  the  Word  appears  from  what 
Hecataus  fays  of  Mofes  the  Jewijh  Lawgiver,  aimoll  in  the  fame 

Terms  with  what  Herodotus  fays  of  the  Perjians  ;  that  AfocX^oo 
ftiV  $£OOU  TO  aVVOXOV  OV  JC5UT£(TXeuWs,  TO  [AV  V0[Al<?£LV  AN- 

©panoMOF^ON. 
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Inattention  to  what  he  certainly  knew,  that  even 
the  Epicureans ,  who  defined  the  Deity  to  be 
TO  AIX1NION  K  A I  TO  MAKAPION}  the 
Eternal  and  the  Blessed,  yet  affirmed 
he  had  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  Figures,  that 
of  a  Man ;  for  which  they  are  defervedly  ri¬ 
diculed,  not  by  the  Vulgar,  who  thought  fo 
too,  but  by  the  other  Philofophers,  who  had 
founder  Sentiments  of  the  divine  Nature p. 

You  are  not  therefore  to  expert  poetical 
Entertainment  from  an  Author  who  writes 
upon  this  Plan,  nor  to  have  the  fair  fide  of 
Mythology  fet  in  an  advantageous  Light  :  Not 
a  word  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients,  the 
Depth  of  their  Conceptions,  Strength  of  their 
Fancies,  or  Services  in  civilizing  the  Savage 
Tribes  of  Men.  On  the  contrary,  whether 
from  a  proper  Deference  to  his  Profeflion,  or 
from  fome  other  View,  he  is  conftantly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  the  ancient  Mythology  odi¬ 
ous  y  and  with  fuperfluous  Pains  confuting  ftre- 
nuoufly  what  no  body  now  believes.  In  fo 
doing  he  may  by  fome  be  thought  to  have 

added 

©PnnOMOP^ON  UVOCi  TOD  S^oY  dXhd  TOD  7TSpi£^0VTtX 
tvu  Ivv  OYPANON  i J.0V0D  slvou  SYv,  rdv  o\m  xvpiov. 

‘EKATAlOX  zcracpd  AIOAOP.  TOD  Xi.  lx  tood 

p  Habebit  igitur  Linguam  Deus,  et  non  loquetar  :  denteis, 
fauces,  palatum  nullum  ad  ufum,qu£eque  procreationis  caufa  natura 
corpori  affinxit,  ea  fruftra  habebit  Deus  ;  nec  externa  magis 
quam  interiora ;  cor,  pulmones,  jecur,  casteraque,  detrada  uti- 
litate,  quid  habent  venuftatis  ?  quandoquidem  h^c  effe  in  Deo 
propter  pulchritudinem  vultis  (Epicurei.) 

M.  T.  Cicero  DeNat.  Deor.  Lib,  I. 
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&£ted  decently  in  his  Station,  or  perhaps  wife- Lett.  1 6* 
ly  for  a  Bifhopric  5  and  thus  I  wou’d  chufe  to  ’ — 
underftand  his  general  Condemnation  of  the 
ancient  Fables,  and  particular  Arraignment  of 
their  Gods  for  permitting  Troy  to  be  fackt 
without  good  Reafons,  rather  than  believe  that 
he  did  not  fee  the  Danger  of  enquiring  into 
the  Nature  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity  upon  / 
Principles  we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  To 
judge  of  the  Intentions  of  Providence  by  the 
Events  that  fall  out  in  the  World,  Famines, 

Fires,  Wars,  Earthquakes,  Peftilence  or  Storm, 
might  lead  the  unwary  into  an  inextricable  La¬ 
byrinth.  It  is  only  with  Affiftance  of  fuperior 
Wifdom,  that  we  can  fully  account  for  thefe 
difmal  Shocks,  that  feem  to  make  Mankind  the 
alternate  Sport  of  the  Elements  and  their  own 
Faffions,  and  wind  ourfelves  out  of  the  Maze 
of  clafhing  Principles. 

But  lam  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  Imi¬ 
tation  of  a  great  Pattern  whom  he  often  quotes, 
has  contributed  to  give  this  Turn  to  the  Abbe's 
Pen ;  a  Prelate  of  vaft  Parts,  learned,  elo¬ 
quent,  artful,  and  afpiring.  By  thefe  Qualities 
he  rofe  to  the  firft  Dignities  of  the  Gallic  an- 
Church  *  while  another  of  a  finer  Fancy  and 
better  Heart,  humble,  holy,  and  fincere,  was 
cenfur’d  at  Rome ,  and  difgraced  at  the  French 
Court.  Both  were  entrufted  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Princes  $  and  acquitted  themfelves  of 

their 
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Lett. 1 6.  their  Duty  in  a  very  different  manner.  The 
one  endeavoured  to  make  his  royal  Pupil  noble* 
virtuous  and  juft,  a  Father  to  his  People  and 
a  Friend  to  Mankind,  by  the  Maxims  of  the 
inimitable  Telemaque  :  the  other,  in  his 
Difcourfes  upon  univerfal  Hijiory ,  is  per¬ 
petually  turning  his  Prince’s  Eyes  from  Man¬ 
kind  to  the  Church,  as  the  facred  Objedt  of 
his  Care,  c  from  whofe  everlafting  Stem  who- 
c  ever  feparates  is  loft,  and  for  whofe  Interefts, 
*  in  the  Extirpation  of  Herefy,  and  Aggrandize- 
c  ment  of  her  Minifters,  he  is,  like  his  Father 
€  Lewis  XIV.  to  exert  all  the  Power  he  has  re- 
c  ceived  from  God  V  The  one  has  employ’d 
the  Charms  of  Mythology  to  make  Virtue 
appear  amiable  to  an  afpiring  Youth  :  the  other 
employs  his  Eloquence  in  railing  at  it,  and 
abufing  thofe  who  ufe  it.  He  can  fcarce  fpeak 
with  Patience  of  the  ancient  Fables,  or  hear 
of  an  Allegory  to  explain  them. 

e  The  filthy  Hiftories,  fays  he,  of  the  Gods, 
c  their  infamous  Genealogies,  their  lafcivious 
4  Loves,  their  Feafts,  their  Myfteries,  were  all 
c  allegorized  :  It  was  the  World  or  the  Sun 
€  that  was  underftood  to  be  the  one  fupreme 
c  God.  It  was  the  Stars,  the  Elements,  Fire, 

4  Air, 

q  Etudiez,  Monseigneur,  cette  fuite  de  1’  Eglife:  - — 

Employez  toutes  vos  Forces  a  rappeller  dans  cette  unite  tout 

ce  qui  s’en  eil  devoye,  et  a  Faire  ecouter  1’  Eglife  : - Recom- 

mandez  a  vos  Defcendans  l1  Eglife ,  plus  encore  que  ce  grand 
Empire  de  vos  Ancetres. 

*  £>ifc.  fur  1’  Hilt.  Univer.  Part.  II.  §.  XII. 
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‘  Air,  Water,  Earth,  and  their  various  Com- Lett.  16. 
5  binations  that  lurked  under  the  Names  of v— •' 

*  the  different  Gods,  and  Tales  of  their  A- 
‘  mours.  Wretched  and  weak  Refuge!  For 
‘  the  Fables  were  fcandalous,  and  all  the  Al- 
e  legories  pitiful  and  forced.’  No  doubt  fome 
of  them  were:  But  were  they  all  fo,  M. 

BoJJuet  ?  You  have  need  of  clear  Proof  of  your 
Affertion :  For  fo  did  not  Orpheus  think,  nor 
Pythagoras ,  nor  Plato,  nor  Zeno,  nor  Chryfip- 
pus ,  nor  the  Fathers  of  Learning  who  invented 
I'  ables,  nor  the  Reftorers  of  it  who  explained 
them,  nor  even  Origen  the  Champion  of  our 
Reugion  r  :  Nay,  nor  you  yourfelf  when  left  to 
your  own  quick  Perceptions,  and  lets  intent  upon 
an  unneceffary  Refutation  of  Idolatry.  Na¬ 
ture  is  ftubborn,  and  Truth  is  powerful  :  For 
this  fame  learned  Prelate  in  the  Sequel  of  this 
very  Difcourfe,  when  his  Zeal  we  may  fup- 
pofe  was  a  little  cooled,  ftruck  with  the  Juft- 
nefs  and  Elegance  of  thefe  individual  Allego¬ 
ries  of  the  Gods,  has  himfelf  explained  fome 
of  them  with  great  Beauty  and  Acutenefs. 

‘One  of  the  things,  fays  he,  that  fo 

*  much  recommended  Homer's,  Poetry,  was 

‘  that 

r  Ti  AIN OT,  xj  MOTSAIOT  OP$Eft2  7 JTOiYI- 
§1,01.701,^  n  ^EPEKTAOT  yootlp'ri'  —  to  julu  rdty^.x 

t&lccv  TWy  <TvFypa.(p£001J  oXiyoV  [At])  g(pgOl>TKTE  rwy  tZUToS’ZV 
&VTev£ofzEvot)V*  fxovoig  ol  a.  got  toig  tgoiroXoy^f  t  yty  otXXrifogvtrott 
ivvct^gvoig  syoeaJgE  g> rw  loixv  (piXoo- 

K0S7&  KJEAI.-ON,  (3 iv.  ot.  See  below  Note  v0 
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Lett.i6.c  that  he  fang  the  Superiority  and  Vidtories 
1 c  of  Greece  over  Afia!  This  Superiority  lies 
not  in  the  Conqueft  of  that  Country  by  the 
Greeks ,  and  the  adtual  Deftruftion  of  it's  Ca¬ 
pital  :  No  ;  it  confifts,  according  to  the  faga- 
cious  Bifhop,  in  the  Arrangement  and  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Gods  between  the  contending  Na¬ 
tions.  c  On  the  Side  of  Asia  was  Venus ,  that 
c  is,  Pleafure,  foolifh  Paffion,  arid  Effeminacy. 

*  On  the  Side  of  Greece  was  Juno  ;  that  is, 
c  Matron-Gravity  and  Conjugal-Love  ;  together 
c  with  Mercury ,  Invention  and  Eloquence,  and 
c  Jupiter ,  or  political  Wifdom.  On  the  Side 
c  of  AJia  was  brutal  and  impetuous  Mars ; 
c  that  is  War  made  with  blind  Fury:  On  the 
c  Side  of  Greece ,  was  Pallas ;  that  is  Military- 
6  Difcipline  and  Bravery  guarded  by  Judge- 

ment  V 

Naturam  expellas  Furcd ,  tamen  ufque  re  cur  ret. 

But  perhaps  thefe  Allegories,  thus  explain¬ 
ed,  mean  only  to  pleafe ;  and  are  recommended 
for  meer  Amufement.  Thaty  in  my  opinion, 
is  enough;  but  not  fo  in  the  eloquent  Pre¬ 
late's .  c  The  Poets,  Parents  of  Allegory,  that 
c  were  in  every  body's  Hands,  according  to 
‘  him ,  inJlruBed  more  than  they  entertain'd: 

*  The  greateft  Conqueror  look'd  upon  Homer 
‘  as  his  Majler  in  the  Art  of  Government. 

!  That 

6  Difc.  fur  1’Hift.  Univ.  Part  III.  V. 
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c  That  mighty  Poet  taught  Men  as  much  to  Lett.  16. 
€  Obey,  as  to  Command ;  For  both  he,  and 

*  fo  many  other  Bards,  whofe  Works  are  equai- 
€  ly  grave  and  agreeable,  aim  at  nothing  fo 

€  much  as  to  celebrate  the  ufeful  Arts  of  Life  ; 

*  They  breathe  nothing  but  the  public  Good, 

*  Love  of  their  Country,  Social  Virtue,  and 
e  that  wonderful  Civility  of  Manners  we  ad~ 
c  mire  among  the  Grecians Nay,  upon  thefe 
very  Allegories  lay  the  chief  Strefs  of  the  public 
Inftrudion.  €  By  their  means  every  Greek 
c  came  to  believe  that  Underftanding  and  true 
c  Courage  was  his  natural  Charader;  and  of 

*  confequence*  cou’d  not  bear  the  Thought  of 
€  being  vanquifh’d  by  a  Barbarian  ;  which,  in 
c  his  Opinion,  wou’d  have  been  a  Sacrifice  of 
1  Virtue  to  Effeminacy,  of  the  Mind  to  the 
c  Body,  and  of  real  Valour  to  brutal  Strength 
c  depending  upon  Numbers  7  Strange  EfFed  of 
thefe  pitiful,  forced  Allegories!  One  wou’d  almofo 
be  tempted  to  think  that  the  injured  Genius 
of  ancient  Mythology  had  firft  ftript  M.  de 
Meaux  of  his  prieflly  Prejudice,  and  then  forced 
his  Pen  to  make  A??iende  honorable  for  abufing 
its  Offspring.  For  this  is  not  all:  the  fame 
great  Prelate  has  grievoufly  forgot  himfelf  when 
he  extols  the  Wifdom  of  Egypt ,  the  Mother¬ 
land  of  Mythology,  and  reprelents  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ,  it’s  Fuller-  fathers,  as  kept  in  the  Heady 


!  Ibid 
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Lett. 1 6.  Practice  of  Virtue,  by  a  daily  Meditation  on 
v — v— *the  Meaning  of  their  fignificant  Rites.  4  One 
4  of  their  fined:  Contrivances,  he  fays,  to  pre- 
4  ferve  their  facred  Maxims,  was  to  clothe  them 
4  with  certain  Ceremonies  that  imprinted  them 
c  upon  People's  Minds :  Thefe  Ceremonies  were 
4  gone  about  with  deep  Reflexion  $  and  the  fe- 
4  rious  thoughtful  Temper  of  the  Nation  pre- 
4  vented  their  degenerating  into  unmeaning 
c  Forms.' 

But  were  not  the  Stories  of  their  Gods  parti- 
cularly  fcandalous  ?  No  :  they  were  particularly 
ufeful  to  nourilh  the  nobleft  Paffion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Bread:.  4  One  of  the  things,  continues 
4  this  ftaunchf  Churchman,  inftilled  with  the 
4  greatest  Care  into  the  Minds  of  the  Egyp - 
4  tians,  was  a  Veneration  and  Love  of  their 
4  Country.  Egypt,  they  faid,  was  the  Dwel- 
c  ling  of  the  Gods ,  where  they  had  reigned 
4  for  Millions  of  Years ;  the  Mother  of  Men 
4  and  Animals,  which  her  Plains,  impregnated 
4  by  the  River,  had  produced,  while  the  red: 

4  of  Nature  was  cur  fed  with  Barrennefs.  The 
4  Priefls  who  compofed  their  Chronicles,  com- 
4  prehending  innumerable  Ages,  filled  them 
4  with  Fables  and  Genealogies  of  their  Gods, 

4  only  to  imprint  the  Antiquity  a?id  Pre-e??ii - 
nence  of  their  Country  upon  the  Minds  of 
4  the  People  V 

Be 

•  Ibid.  S-  III- 
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Be  it  fo,  M.  de  Meaux  !  They  aniwered  fi  I  .ct  l.  1 0a 
noble  End  in  fo  doing ;  But  it  was  not  folely  »■— y—i 
for  that  Purpofe  thefe  Fables  and  Genealogies 
were  either  invented  in  Egypt,  or  propagated 
over  the  Eajl.  They  were  full  of  higher  In- 
ftrudtion,  conveyed  plainly  to  the  Wife  tho’ 
veiled  from  the  Vulgar.  Of  which  I  will  pro¬ 
duce  one  unexceptionable  Witnefs,  as  free  from 
Sufpicion  of  Prejudice  in  their  favour,  as  you 
were  of  pra&ifing  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  * 
when  you  were  perfecuting  their  Author.  *  In 
‘  Egypt ,  fays  the  moft  learned  of  the  Fathers, 

‘  the  Priefts  have  a  fecret  Philofophy  concern- 
‘  ing  the  Religion  by  Law  eftablilhed,  con- 
‘  tained  in  their  national  Scriptures  ;  while  the 
‘  common  People  only  hear  certain  Fables 
‘  whofe  Meaning  they  do  not  underhand, 

‘  Were  any  one  to  hear  thefe  Fables  from  a 
1  private  Man,  and  imagine  he  underftood 

*  them  without  converfing  with  any  Prif, 

*  or  learning  from  one  of  that  Order  the  Egyp- 

*  tian  fecret  DoBrine,  he  wou’d  be  extremely 
‘  ridiculous.  What  I  have  faid  of  the  Learned 

*  and  Illiterate  among  the  Egyptians,  may  be 
‘  likewife  faid  of  the  Perftans ,  who  have  fo- 


‘  lemn  Rhes  performed  by  the  Wife-Men  (Ma~ 
‘  gi)  with  Knowlege  of  their  Reafons  and  In-- 
‘  ftitution  ;  while  the  fuperficial  Multitude  con- 
‘  tent  themfelves  with  the  meer  outward  Rite 

P  ‘or 

*  A  Treatife  writ  by  M,  de  Fettehn,  and  made  the  Pretence  of 
profecuting  him. 
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Lett.  1 6/  or  infignificant  Symbol :  And  the  fame  holds 
c  true  0£  Syrians  and  Indians ,  and  of  all  the 
i  Nations,  that  have  Fables  and  Scriptures  V 
The  Teftimony  is  clear  and  decifive:  With 
it  I  leave  M.  Bojjuet ;  who  might  have 
difplay’d  his  great  Learning  and  magifterial 
Eloquence  without  Animadverfion,  had  he 
more  regarded  Truth,  and  the  injured  Merit  of 
the  greateft  Modem  that  has  done  Honour 
to  Mythology.  It  is  not  cafy  to  afcertain  what 
fhou’d  make  fome  warm  Ecclefiaftics  (for  the 
wifer  are  far  above  fuchWeaknefs)  fo  angry  at  the 
Allegories  of  the  ancient  Poets*  now  when  all 
danger  from  their  Deities  is  over.  Of  old  in¬ 
deed*  when  Temples  and  Revenues  belonged 
to  them ;  when  the  Wealth  and  Dignities  of 
the  Church  were  annexed  to  the  allegorical 
Devotion,  and  veiled  in  its  Teachers,  no  won¬ 
der  the  good  Fathers  fhould  fulminate  againft 
the  wild  and  impious  Worfhip :  But  new,  when 
the  Struggle  is  long  fince  over,  when  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Gods  and  Men  has  not  had  fo  much 
as  a  Lamb  offered,  nor  his  Daughter  a  Angle 
Grain  of  Incenfe  burnt  upon  any  Altar  for  near 
a  thoufand  Years,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  fhou’d 
awake  their  prepofterous  Zeal,  or  make  them 
lo  eager  to  mortalize  the  Emblems  of  Anti¬ 
quity.  Is  there  not,  as  I  was  hinting,  fome 

Infection 

T  To  <F  avlo  Xj  Trip]  Suptov,  x,  ’IvJwV,  xj  zrav ruv,  thru 
d  MXQ0T2  d  JTAMMATA'  £%%( H,  AfKTEOV. 

K.EA2.  *, 
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Infection  in  the  Cafe?  Some  fecret  OperationLett.16. 
like  Plato’s,  Load  ft  one  w,  that  communicates  it’s' 

Virtue  from  the  primary  Paffion  through  many 
inferior  Links,  (Iron-Rings  all  hanging  by  this 
original  Magnet :)  Thefe  Rings  fucceflively  ope¬ 
rating  in  the  Votaries  of  Apollo,  were  Poets 
Players,  Rhapfodifts,  and  all  the  Retinue  of 
the  Mufes  down  to  the  loweft  Link,  the  affedt- 
ed  Spectator,  where  Enthufiafm  ftopt.  In  the 
lame  manner,  has  not  the  reading  the  flaming 
Invedtives  x  of  the  primitive  Fathers  who  were 
actually  in  the  Struggle,  a  little  infedled  their 
Followers  with  the  fame  fiery  Spirit  and  inde¬ 
cent  Language 11  ?  Eujebius  cannot  endure  to 
hear  that  the  old  Theology  ftiou’d  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Powers  of  Nature,  or  capable  of 
Allegory  and  a  latent  Meaning ;  but  will  needs 

P  2  have 

*  inN,  5  Wd©*. 

*  To\  <m yturmayaw,  ur  oov  ’Amo^nto'v _ role  uh 

imlt ,,  httmU  cd  dmiitdCmltt 

matter  irl 

evgopsv&y  TCf  70 i;  ovpirrErmxQnv  yeXuusv©*, 

TPHF,  kcctoc  iouA,  Qocg1,  Q 

t  Thefe  polite,  thefe  civilized,  thefe  philofophical  Nations 
deified  the  work  of  Things,  and  the  word;  of  Men  ;  and  re- 
plemih’d  Heaven  with  fuch  a  Rout  of  Deities,  as  made  it  look 
more  like  a  Jail  full  of  Rogues  and  Villains  than  an  Habita¬ 
tion  of  the  Gods. - For  when  all  is  done,  they  were  nei¬ 

ther  better  nor  worfe  than  mortal  Men.  Saturn  and  Jupiter 
were  known  Tyrants  m Crete ,  Apollo  a  common  Fidler,  the  ' 

Mufes  Servant-Maids,  Efculaptus  a  Tooth- drawer  in  Arcadia  { 
t  enus  a  known  Strumpet  to  Cinyras  King  of  Cyprus  not  long-  be!? 
iorethe  trojan  War.  Thefe,  and  like  thefe,  were  the  Gods1 
£hey  worlhipped.  Dr.  Parker’s  Demonil.  Partll.  §.  3g. 
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Lett.i6,have  its  Authors  to  have  meant  it  grofsly  and 
literally  of  Gods,  as  underflood  and  believed 
by  the  Vulgar.  He  is  fo  full  of  this,  that  he 
finifhes  the  firft  and  begins  the  fecond  Book 
of  his  Gofpel-Preparative  with  affuring  us, 
€  That  thefe  Theologies  of  the  Pheniciam  and 
Egyptians  were  no  Fables,  nor  poetical  Fidions 
concealing  a  different  Senfe  :  But  the  Record 
or  Teftimony,  as  they  wou’d  fay,  of  profound 
and  pious  Divines,  containing  a  Dodrine  older 
than  all  the  Poets  and  Hiftorians,  to  the  Truth 
of  which  the  Names  and  Notions  of  the  Gods 
yet  received  over  all  the  Towns  and  Villages 
of  Phenicia ,  bear  witnefs,  and  the  Myfleries 
yearly  performed  in  each :  That  this  is  plain  both 
from  other  Writers,  and  particularly  from  the 
Confeffion  of  the  mofl  approved  Theologues  $ 
€  that  the  firft  and  oldeft  Sages,  Authors  of 
c  the  Dodrine  concerning  the  Gods,  had  no 
c  Eye  to  Nature  in  their  Compofitions,  nor 
€  allegorized  the  Tales  concerning  them  ;  but 
*  reftrided  their  Meaning  to  the  Letter  of 
c  the  Narration  /  —  So  that,  he  concludes,  we 
need  not  go  in  queft  of  ftrained  Applications 
to  Nature,  of  which  the  Fads  themfelves  afford 
a  plain  Confutation. 

Another  Father  of  a  clearer  Head,  tho’ 
warmer  Heart,  goes  not  quite  fo  far ;  he  feems 
to  allow  a  little  unwillingly,  the  firft  Fables  to 
have  had  Allegories  $  but  fays,  moft  juftly  as 
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to  the  later  Grecians ,  that  the  Dodtrine  theyLett.16. 
contain’d  was  unfixed  and  variable.  *  Let  an-'— -v— * 
‘  cient  Orpheus ,  fays  he  ironically,  prefent  him- 
c  felf  before  a  folemn  Aifembly  with  his  en- 
c  chanting  Song  and  harmonious  Lyre,  that 
f  drew  Woods  and  Wild  Beads  after  it:  Let 
*  him  invoke  his  “Jupiter  in  the  wondrous 
‘  Words  and  tranfcendant  Conceptions  of  his 

c  Theology  : 


Mojl  great,  moji glorious  Jove!  tho'  wrapt  in 
Dung , 

Of  HorJ'es,  Sheep  and  Mules  — —  *. 


Then  let  him  confider  their  marvelous  and 
‘  allegorical  Meanings  ;  and  let  his  Dodtrine, 
‘  quitting  thefe  Portents,  bewilder  itfelf  among 
e  the  Depths  and  Precipices  of  a  vague  Theo- 
‘  ry  z  :  ’  which  lad  Stroke,  by  the  by,  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  meant  as  a  1 1  it  at  Porphyry  and 
Jamblichus,  the  then  Patrons  and  Props  of  the 
new-modelled  Mythology a. 

With  better  Senfe  St.  Austin,  after  ex- 
pofing  the  Abfurditv  of  their  Wordiip,  darts 
the  Objedtion ;  that  thefe  fame  Rites  have  na¬ 
tural  Allegories  5  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  Ex¬ 
plications  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  by  which 

P  3  the 


*  See  above  p. 

z  XrnfiT,  oc. 
a  r 
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Out(^»  0  \of©P  <701  TUV  nogpvg'x  xjseua-fxccrurlt  >c)  A ygy- 

P*7 “»  £<Sco)  off  Sjju7{  a;  Helens  <pum?s  afaMcL. 
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Lett.i6*the  World  was  created  at  firft,  and  by  which 
^v^it  ftills  fubfifts :  €  As  if,  fays  he,  natural  Al- 
€  legories  were  the  Matter  in  queftion,  and  not 

*  divine  Truth ;  or  that  we  were  difputing  what 
e  were  the  Rules  of  Nature,  and  not  what  was 

*  the  Rule  of  God  !  ’  This  is  touching  the  Point : 
For  how  properly  he  diftinguifhes  between  the 
Laws  of  Nature  and  the  Will  of  its  Author,  other- 
wife  than  between  Caufe  and  Efifeft,  is  not  to  our 
prefent  purpofe ;  but  the  Diftindtion  between 
them  as  Objects  of  Worjhip  is  highly  perti¬ 
nent  $  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  decides  the 
Queftion  between  him  and  his  then  Adver- 
faries,  it  leaves  the  ancient  Sages  in  full  Poflef- 
fion  of  their  Allegory. 

But  why  then  does  both  he  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Fathers  favour  the  mortalizing  Scheme 
introduced  by  Euhemerus  ;  that  all  the  Gods  of 
the  Ancients  were  once  Men  ?  For  two  Rea- 
fons :  Firft:  it  was  a  cheap  and  ready  Method 
cf  Confutation,  that  rid  them  of  all  the  Gods 
at  once,  like  j]oorfeji  py(iy  with  the 

Dijfenters  :  Next  it  was  the  mod  odious  Light 
in  which  they  cou’d  reprefen t  them.  All  the 

Ancients  believed  that  dead  Bodies  were  itn- 

✓ 

pure ,  and  that  whatever  touched  them  was 
polluted  and  unholy  until  it  underwent  a 
proper  Purification.  This  gave  them  a  kind  of 
Horror  at  whatever  had  a  relation  to  a  Corps* 
and  made  them  fhrink  with  Averfion  from 
Sepulchres  and  Places  of  Burial,  which  they 

called 
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called  Sacred b  in  the  firft  and  word  mean- Lett.  16J 
ing  of  the  Word.  The  moft  hideous  Form 
therefore  in  which  the  ancient  Temples  cou’d 
be  drefs’d  up,  was  to  reprefent  them  as  Tombs  ; 
and  make  the  Worfhip  performed  in  them  pals 
for  funereal  Rites  to  the  Carcaffes  of  departed 
Mortals.  To  prove  this,  Clemens  of  Alex  an- 
dria  has  made  a  large  Compilation  in  his  Mif. 
cellanies  '  tranfcribed  entire  by  Eufebius,  and 
often  referred  to  by  the  other  Fathers :  And 
as  the  Affertion  was  true  in  part,  and  that  moft 
People  had  neither  Learning  nor  Leifure  enough 
to  make  the  grand  Diftindion  -j»,  it  came 
to  be  generally  admitted  as  true  in  whole.  The 
fucceeding  Fathers  took  it  upon  the  word  of 
their  Predeceffors,  and  tranimitted  it  to  the 
Monks,  who  faithfully  handed  it  down  to  later 
Times <i.  Under  this  Prepoffeffion  many  learned 
Moderns  have  gone  upon  various  Scents  in  queft 
of  the  human  Origin  of  the  ancient  Gods. 

Their  feveral  Attempts  refemble  the  different 
Syftems  of  Philofophy  contrived  to  account  for 

P  4  the 

*  - Inteftabilis  et  facer  elio.  Ho  rat. 

c  Tlso)  T«  uxpav  h voci  toc^x;  roc  xxXovfAEvx  xvtcov  Isgcc 
d’EUV, 


KAHM.  2TPX1M* 

f  See  Ar isTOTL^,  above  p.  180. 
d  Por  feitos  immortais  e  foberanos 
No  Mundo,  a  os  Varoes  esfor^o  e  arte 
Divinos  os  fizeram,  fendo  humanos : 

Que  Jupiter,  Mer curio,  Febo ,  e  Marts, 

Eneas  t  e  Ehtirino,  e  os  dous  Fhebanos , 

Ceres ,  Palas ,  e  Juno  com  Diana , 

Todos  foiam  de  fraca  came  humana. 

Xa-vsi  ad.  Cant,  IX. 
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Lett.  1 6.  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.  The  Authors  of 
thefe  Syftems  are  commonly  lb  full  and  fond 
of  one  Principle  of  their  own  Invention,  or  at 
lead:  of  their  own  Applying,  that  by  it's  foie 
means  they  muft  needs  explain  the  Structure, 
and  unravel  the  Myfteries  of  the  Creation. 
This  Gilbert  attempted  by  Magnetifm ,  Dr. 
More  by  his  bylarchic  or  Matter-ruling  Genius, 
and  M.  des  Cartes  by  Matter  and  Motion . 

In  the  very  fame  manner,  the  excellent  Abbe 
Tluche ,  whofe  Works  I  read  with  real  de- 
light,  reduces  the  whole  Gods  of  Antiquity  to 
certain  Statues  or  emblematical  Figures  fet  up 
in  public  Places  in  Egypt  by  way  of  Alma^ 
nach,  to  warn  the  People  of  Seed-time  and 
Harveft,  or  like  Heralds  to  proclaim  Peace  and 
War:  Our  learned  and  unwearied  Traveller  Dr, 
P***,  circumfcribes  them  to  a  few  of  the  firft 
igyptian  Kings  ;  The  Abbe  Banier  to  real 
hiftorical  Perfons,  or  dead  Men  deified  ;  and 
the  greater  part,  VoJJius ,  Bochart ,  Huety  and 
of  late  M.  Fourmont ,  will  have  the  Gods  to 
be  Scripture  Worthies ,  and  their  Legends  to  be 
bebrew  "Tales  mifunderftaod. 

But  Mythology  is  a  vaft  and  various 
Compound  j  a  Labyrinth  thro’  whofe  Wind¬ 
ings  no  one  Thread  can  conduct  us ;  e  fince  all 
c  the  Powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  whatever  is, 
c  whatever  afts,  whatever  changes,  whatever  re*- 
1  mains  the  fame,  is  by  fome  congruent  Image 

*  to 


1 
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*  to  its  peculiar  Nature,  varioufly  painted  in  this  Lett.ili. 

*  mimic  Mirror  of  the  Univerfe/  The  primary 
great  Gods  reprefent  its  principal  Parts  and 
Powers,  the  numerous  inferior  Train  exhibit 
either  the  under-parts  of  the  World  and  their 
Influences,  or  they  belong  to  human  Paflions 
and  human  Tranfadtions  as  connected  with  them : 

The  reft  are  Men  adopted  into  the  number 
of  Gods,  and  frequently  blended  with  the 
original  Deities.— To  imagine  all  thefe  can  be 
reduced  to  one  Clafs,  and  their  infinite  Rela¬ 
tions,  Explications,  Applications  and  Mifappli- 
cations,  through  fucceeding  Ages  of  different 
Tafte,  and  diftant  Nations  of  different  Man¬ 
ners,  can  be  traced  and  laid  open  by  any  one 
however  ingenious  Syftem,  is  believing  an  Im- 
poffibility.  It  is  like  feeking  a  full  View  of 
the  World  with  the  Light  of  a  Taper ;  and  an 
Attempt  to  fubjedt  the  Vagaries  of  heated  Fancy 
on  fuch  Subjects  as  Religion  and  Philofophy  to 
a  Ample  Uniformity.  It  may  flbew  great  A- 
cutenefs,  and  greater  Learning,  as  indeed  it  has 
done ;  but  turns  out  at  beft  a  pretty  ingenious 
Hypothefis,  like  Des  Cartes'  V ortices  or  Epi¬ 
curus'  Atoms ;  a  Fidtion  in  the  main  with  fome 
mixture  of  Truth. 

c  The  finding  all  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients, 

(  fays  a  learned  Antiquary,  to  be  JewiJh  Pa - 
6  triarchs ,  feems  unfupported  by  every  thing, 

t  but  a  pious  Intention  of  doing  honour  to  the 
1  ‘  Bible, 

IM 
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Lett.  1 6. €  Bible.  For  by  what  we  can  colled  from 
Pagan ,  or  even  JewiJh  Antiquity,  the  Hiflory 
‘  of  that  People  was  lefs  celebrated  or  known 
1  than  of  any  People  whatfoever  :  But  known 
€  or  unknown,  continues  the  fame  Author,  it 
f  is  fomewhat  hard,  methinks,  that  they  will 

*  not  allow  Greece  the  honour  of  producing 

*  one  fingle  Hero  *  but  that  they  muft  all  be 

*  fetched  from  Palefline.  One  wou*d  have 
€  thought  the  Number  of  the  Pagan-  Worthies, 

*  and  the  Paucity  of  the  JewiJh y  might  have 
‘  induced  our  Critics  to  afford  thofe  fome  home- 
f  fpun  Heroes  of  a  fecond  rate  at  leafl:  But 

*  this,  it  feems,  would  look  fo  like  a  facrile- 

*  gious  Compromife,  that  an  Expedient  is  con- 

*  trived  to  leffen  this  Difparity  of  Numbers  -y 

*  and  Moses  alone  is  found  to  be  Apollo ,  Pany 

*  Priapus ,  Cecrops 9  Minos ,  Orpheus ,  Amphion$ 
§  Tirefias ,  Janus ,  Evander ,  and  Romulusy  and 

*  about  fome  twenty  more  of  the  Pagan  Gods 

*  and  Heroes.  So  fays  the  learned  and  judici - 

*  ous  Mr.  Huet,  who  not  content  to  feize 

*  all  he  meets  with  as  lawful  prize  within 
€  the  Wafte  of  fabulous  Times,  makes  cruel 
€  Inroads  into  the  cultivated  Ages  of  Hiflory , 
«  and  will  fcarce  allow  Rome  to  have  its  own 

*  Founder.  Nay  fo  jealous  are  they  of  this 

*  fairy  Honour  paid  to  the  Scripture,  that  I 

*  have  met  with  thofe  who  thought  it  much 

*  incroached  on,  if  we  fhou’d  believe  there 

3  c  was 
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€  was  any  other  Origin  of  Human-Sacrifice,  Lett.  16. 
4  than  the  Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up 
4  his  Son.  This  contending  for  fo  extraordi- 
*  nary  an  Invention  puts  one  in  mind  of  thofe 
4  Grammarians  who  from  a  due  Regard  to  the 
4  Glory  of  ancient  Times,  will  not  admit  either 
4  the  Great  or  Small  Pox  to  be  modern  Difcove* 

4  ries,  but  vindicate  thofe  ineftimable  Bleffings  to 
4  all-knowing  Antiquity  V 

A  Prejudice  therefore  derived  from  the 
Fathers ,  and  a  pious  Defire  to  put  honour  upon 
the  Jews  have  led  many  Men  aftray.  Mif- 
guided  by  thefe,  they  have  taken  a  flippery 
Road  where  Refemblances  are  miftaken  for 
Proofs,  of  the  God  and  Mortal’s  being  one 
and  the  fame  Perfon.  A  Road  full  of  Mazes, 
and  frequented  by  Phantoms  that  promife  to 
direft,  and  then  deceive  you.  Many  great  Men, 
whofe  Names  I  truly  honour,  have  wildly  wan¬ 
dered  in  it,  in  fpite  of  the  wideft  Literature, 
and  found,  or  imagined  Refemblances,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  they  concluded  the  moft  different 
Perfons  to  be  the  fame  Individual.  An  Ex¬ 
ample  will  better  convince  you  of  the  Fallacy 
©f  this  way  of  reafoning;  and  in  that  very  In- 
ftance  where  they  think  themfelves  leaft  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  Delufion,  I  mean  the  Identity  of  the 
Jewifh  Lawgiver  with  the  God  of  Wine .  The 

chief 


*  Divine  Legat.  Book  II. 


I 


\ 
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Lett.  1 6.  chief  Points  of  Refemblance,  colle&ed  with  in- 
v finite  Pains  and  Pomp  of  Learning,  are  thefe. 

I.  Bacchus  was  born  in  Egypt ,  put  into 
a  Rufh-Balket,  and  committed  to  the  River : 
So  was  Moses.  II.  Bacchus  had  two  Mo¬ 
thers,  and  was  very  comely:  So  had  Mofes. 
III.  Bacchus  was  bred  in  Arabia ,  from  whence 
he  iflued  and  led  wondering  Nations  after  him 
by  miraculous  Feats :  So  did  Mofes .  IV.  Bac¬ 
chus  was  a  Legiflator,  and  had  a  two-fold  Law 
engraved  upon  two  Plates  *  :  So  had  Mofes . 
V.  Bacchus  is  painted  with  Horns,  and  always 
accompanied  with  a  Dog :  So  is  Mofes f  •  VI. 
In  fine  Bacchus  and  the  Bacchants  handled 
Snakes  unhurt,  brought  Streams  with  a  Stroke 
of  their  Thyrfe  from  the  Rock,  made  Foun¬ 
tains  flow  with  Wine  and  Milk,  and  Honey 
diftill  under  their  Steps :  So  did  Mofes  in  every 
point. 

Now  to  fhew  how  ticklifh  it  is  to  trufl: 
to  thefe  Co-incidencies,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
we  had  known  the  Hiftory  of  Romulus  the 
Founder  of  Rome  with  no  more  Certainty  (as 
it  is  not  with  much)  than  we  do  the  Conqueror 
of  the  Eaf’s ;  that  we  had  only  a  fcattered 
Tradition  about  him  equally  vague  with  the 
myflic  Hints  about  the  Nyfean  God.  In  that 
Cafe,  what  Ihould  hinder  feme  fagacious  Sage 


*  AIFIAAKA  ©EIMON. 

*  Kaleb  in  Hebrew  and  Kalb  Or  Kelb  in 
Dogy  the  Name  of  Mofes' s  chief  Favorite. 


to 

Arabic  fignify  a 
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to  affirm,  that  Romulus  and  Mofes  are  one  and  Lett.  1 6 
the  fame  Perfon.  For  I.  Romulus  at  his  Birth1— *— » 
was  expofed  in  the  River  for  fear  of  a  great 
King:  So  was  Moses.  II.  Romulus  was  fpa- 
red  by  the  Water,  and  mod:  fortunately  pre- 
ferved  :  So  was  Mojes.  III.  Romulus  was  edu¬ 
cated  as  a  Shepherd,  and  kept  his  fuppofed  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Flocks :  So  did  Mojes.  IV.  Romulus  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  the  King  who  had  caufed 
him  to  be  expofed  :  So  did  Mojes.  V.  Romu¬ 
lus  led  forth  Tribes  to  new  Seats,,  was  a  Law¬ 
giver  and  Founder  of  a  State  :  So  was  Mofes. 

VI.  Romulus  introduced  a  Senate  or  Court  of 
Elders  into  his  new  Polity:  So  did  Mofes. 

VII.  Romulus  was  both  King  and  Pried ;  and 

more  prieftly  than  himfelf : 

£0  was  Mofes ,  and  had  a  Brother  the  fame. 

VIII.  Romulus  conquered  Kings,  and  with 
Hands  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  averted  a  Defeat, 
and  obtained  a  Vidory  :  So  did  Mojes .  IX. 

In  fine,  Romulus  difappeared  from  among  Men, 
prone  to  worfhip  him  as  a  God,  the  manner 
of  his  Death,  and  Place  of  his  Burial  being 
equally  unknown  :  So  did  Mofes  in  every  point. 

If  therefore  the  fimilar  Circum fiances  of  their 
Fortune  and  Atchievements  prove  Mojes  and 
Bacchus  to  be  the  fame  Perfon,  much  more 
muft  the  fame  fort  of  Evidence  prove  Mofes 
to  be  Romulus  $  and  then,  by  the  grand  Rule 
of  Reafoning,  Bacchus ,  Mojes  and  Romulus 

muft 
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Lett.i6*muft  neceflarily  identify,  and  the  Italian  and 
Arab  (if  Bacchus  be  a  Mortal)  muft  be  loft 
in  the  Jew. 

The  Limits  of  Truth  and  Falfhood  are  not 
always  eafily  fixed  :  But  efpecially  in  mythical 
Matters,  their  Barrier  at  this  Diftance  of  Time, 
is  often  like  Mahomet's  Bridge  s  $  finer  than  a 
Hair,  fharper  than  the  Edge  of  a  Sword, 
and  fo  befet  with  Briars  and  barbed  Thorns  on 
each  fide,  that  to  pafs  it  without  fupernatural 
Afliftance  is  next  to  impoflible.  What  clearer 
Evidence  of  this  than  the  Variety  and  Contra¬ 
riety  of  the  clafhing  Syftems  ?  While  fome  will 
have  all  the  Gods  of  Antiquity  to  have  been 
Egyptian  Sign -Posts  h  j  others  Egyptian 
Kings  1 ;  others  Phejfalian  Princes  k  $  others 
Jewifh  Patriarchs1;  others  Kings  of  the 
feveral  Countries  where  they  were  worlhip’d, 
or  the  Countries  themfelves®.  But  if  you 
defcend  from  the  general  Syftem  to  Particu¬ 
lars,  even  thole  who  agree  in  the  main  dif¬ 
fer  widely  in  the  detail.  Of  thofe,  for  in- 
ftance,  who  transform  the  Heathen  Gods  into 
Jews,  fays  one,  Saturn  is  Adam,  Rhea  and 
Ate  is  Eve ,  Jupiter  is  Cain,  Prometheus  A- 
bel ,  Lamech  Apollo,  Jabal  is  Mercury ,  Noe- 
ma  Venus ,  Bacchus  Noah,  Janus  Noah ,  and 

Phaeton 

*  Al  Sirat,  in  Arabic,  the  Paflage  over  Hell  to  Paradife. 
h  M.  P  Abbe  Pluche.  4  Dr.  P  *  *  *„  *  M.  1$  Cl<rc> 

31  V ojjius,  &c.  w  M.  Biandbini . 
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Phaeton  Elias  in  his  fiery  Char n.  No,  fays  Lett.  16* 
another,  Saturn  is  Noah,  Sent  is  Pluto  y  Cham 
yupiter ,  yaphet  Neptune ,  Nimrod  Bacchus , 
and  Phut  Apollo  °.  No,  fays  a  Scholar  of  the 
former,  Saturn ,  yupiter ,  Pluto  y  -Neptune,  Bac~ 
thus ,  Mercury  and  the  whole  Train  of  the 
Gods  center  in  Mg/fo  alone,  and  all  the  God- 
defles  in  Zipporah  his  Wife,  or  Miriam  his 
Sifter p.  No,  no,  you  are  all  wrong,  fays  an¬ 
other,  happy  in  a  Difcovery  hid  from  the  Cri¬ 
tics,  for  three  thoufand  Years,  Celus  or  the 
Heaven  is  Ferah ,  Saturn  is  Abrahamy  Rhea 
Sarahy  Keturah  Ceresy  Hagar  Pallasy  Ifaac 
yupitery  Rebecca  yunoy  IJhmael  Plutoy  the 
good  yacob  the  Giant  Typhon ,  Leah  is  Dioney 
Rachel  V ?nus ;  their  Maid  Zilpah  is  a  younger 
Rhea,  and  Bilha  one  of  the  Fates  :  Diana 
was  their  Family-midwife  5  and  their  Nurfes% 
Bed-makersy  Chamber-maids  ^  Dre{fersy  &c. 
made  the  Artemides  or  Nymphs  of  Diana's 
Train  q.—  Such  is  the  Evidence  that  refill ts 
from  imaginary  Refemblances  between  real 
and  fidtitious  Perfons ;  and  upon  fuch  Evidence, 
fupported  by  equivocal  Allufions  and  tortured 
Etymologies,  have  the  plaineft  Allegories  been 
rejedled,  and  emblematical  Gods  metamor- 
phofed  into  the  Chiefs  of  a  vagrant  Tribe, 
and  the  Implements  of  their  Seraglio. 

Bur 

*  Kircher,  Vojius,  Sec.  °  M.  Bach  art, 

f  M.  Hu  ft  **  M„  Fourmont . 
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Lett.16.  But  if  contrariwife  you  pretend  to  argue* 
• "v— -1 'not  from  a  Refemblance  between  Perfons ,  real 
or  fidlitious ;  but  to  fix  a  Perfon  from  the 
Circumftances  of  a  Fable ,  your  Footing  is  flill 
more  ilippery.  Mythology  is  not  only  a  per¬ 
fect  Proteus  herfelf,  but  communicates  a  tranf* 
forming  Virtue  to  all  (lie  touches ;  for  that 
Perfon  human  or  divine  is  not  fo  real,  whom 
with  two  or  three  Epithets  muttered  like  Charms, 
and  a  fmall  Variation  of  his  Pedigree,  (lie  can 
not  change  into  a  Shadow.  What  Perfon  more 
real  than  Samfon,  or  whofe  Feats  of  Strength 

are  to  be  more  literally  underflood  ?  Yet  he 

* 

and  they  are  allegorized  away  by  a  very  learned 
Man  into  the  Subtleties  of  the  Sceptical  Phh 
lofophy*  As  Atlas  and  Hercules  of  old,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  celeflial  Science  were  faid  to 
fupport  the  Heaven  on  their  Shoulders,  in  the 
fame  manner,  fays  he,  the  bodily  Strength  at¬ 
tributed  to  Saiujon^  is  to  be  u nder flood  figura¬ 
tively  of  the  Powers  of  his  Mind,  whofe  fu- 
perior  Penetration  convinced  him  of  the  Incer¬ 
tainty  of  all  things,  and  made  him  a  Sceptical 
Hero .  His  firfl  Exploit  was  to  kill  the  Lion, 
in  whofe  Mouth  he  found  delicious  Nourifh- 
ment*  The  prefumptuous  Dogmatijl  is  the 
Lion,  out  of  whofe  Mouth  he  draws  Ar¬ 
guments  to  confound  him,  and  nouriih  him- 
felf  in  his  own  Scepticifm .  ^  Samfons  Foxes 
fet  on  fire  the  Corns  of  the  Philijlins.  The 
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Caufes  of  Doubt  collected  by  the  Sceptic,  and  Lett.  1 6. 
tied  together  in  one  Chain  of  Argument,  burn ' — *  J 
up  and  lay  wade  the  Sciences,  the  Growth  and 
Produce  of  the  dogmatic  Philofophers.  Sam- 
Jbn  carries  off  the  Gates,  of  their  Town  and 
fets  them  upon  a  Hill.  The  Senfes,  the  Inlets 
or  Gates  of  Knowledge  are  Shewn  by  the  Scep¬ 
tic  to  be  fo  evidently  fallacious,  that  it  turns 
to  a  Demondration  expofed  to  public  View. 

The  dogmatical  Philiftins  Seize  this  flippery 
Samfon  at  lad,  flrear  off  his  Speculations  the 
Produce  of  his  Head,  where  his  great  Strength 
lay  -  and  tye  him  with  their  mighty  in- 
furmountable  Argument,  £  That  if  tnere  bs 
nothing  certain,  then  the  Foundation  of  Scep- 
ticifm  is  incertain  likewife :  So  that  he  muff 
either  chufe  to  perifh  himfelf,  or  allow  that 
Propofition  to  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
certain. ’  He  chufes  the  former,  includes  his 
own  fundamental  Maxim  in  the  general  Doubt, 
and  to  be  avenged  for  his  two  Eyes,  involves 
himfelf  and  his  Enemies  in  the  fame  inevi¬ 
table  Ruin.  But  the  prime  Hieroglyphic  m 
all  his  Story  and  the  mod  pat  for  our  Pur- 
pofe  is  the  Jaw-bone  of  an  Jfs  with  which 
he  gave  his  Enemies  fuch  a  notable  Overthrow  : 

With  this  natural  Emblem  of  Ignorance  and 
Inconcern  he  laid  the  bold  Afferters  of  Infal¬ 
libility  by  hundreds  at  his  feet.  He  con¬ 
founded  the  Pride  of  the  felf-fufficient  Sophifts  j 

ihew’d  them  they  were  but  Ailes  ■,  and  weary  with 

q  difputmg, 
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Lett*  i6.difputing,  he  drank  jfweetly  of  the  Stream  of 
L  Contentment  that  flows  from  a  due  Senfe  of 
our  own  Incapacity,  and  delivers  us  from  the 
vain  Purfuits  and  endlefs  Difappointments  that 
attend  prelumptuous  Searches,  and  mock  our 
Attempts  to  know  beyond  our  mortal  Nature 
and  finite  Capacity  \ 

Let  me  now  fet  before  you  another  Al¬ 
legory  5  the  Explication  of  a  Fable  contrived 
by  the  Devil,  fays  a  Man  of  immenfe  Learn¬ 
ing  ,  in  order  to  expofe  a  Prophecy  before  its 
Accomplish  men  f.  It  is  the  Story  of  Si  le¬ 
nds,  the  Tutor  and  Companion  of  Bacchus  ; 
whofe  Name  he  derives  from  Shit,  or  Si lan/ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  from  Shir  a  Song  the 
Phenicians  derived  their  Shiran ,  and  the  Greeks 
their  Syrens .  4  It  is  faid  of  Sbilo,  that  to  him 

4  frail  the  People  be  gathered  for  InjlruStion , 

*  and  therefore  Silenus  is  extremely  learned, 

4  the  Preceptor  of  the  young  Bacchus ,  and 
i  in  Virgil  lings-  of  the  Rife  of  Things,  from 
i  Chaos ,  and  the  Formation  of  the  World, 

4  which  is  a  real  Cofmogony.  Shilo  is  repre-  ■ 
4  fented  as  tying  his  Foal  to  the  Vine ,  and ; 
4  to  the  choice  Vine  the  Colt  of  an  Afs .  Si- 
1  lenus  is  always  lolling  upon  his  broad  backed 
4  Afs,  ( patulo  ut  femper  Afello)  and  an  infe-  ( 
4  parable  Companion  of  the  God  of  the  Vine. 

4  Shilo  is  to  wafh  his  Robes  in  Winey  and  his  1 
4  Garment  in  the  Blood  of  the  Grape ,  like  1 

thofe 

1  La  Mot  he  le  Vayer.  Opufcule  Sceptique. 
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4  thofe  who  tread  in  the  Wine-Prefs .  To  tread  Lett  1 6* 
1  the  Grapes  is  the  particular  Furuflion  of  Si-  — v— 

4  /<?»#*.  But  nothing  is  fo  impious,  as  that  they 
4  feign  him  to  be  always  drunk,  and  his  Veins 
4  diftended  with  laft  Night's  Liquor,  becaufc 
4  it  is  juft  fubjoined  of  Shiloy  his  Eyes  Jhall 
4  be  red  with  Wine .  The  Conclufion  of  the 
4  Prophecy  is,  and  his  Teeth  Jhall  be  white 
4  with  Milk  ;  and  therefore  Silenus' s  Food  is 
4  Cheefe  curdled  with  Fig-Juice,  and  the  Milk 
4  of  a  Cow  *f\  The  Devil,  concludes  this  great 
4  Scholar,  could  not  contrive  a  more  ugly  Tale, 

4  to  profane  the  moft  holy  Myfteries  of  our 
4  Religion,  and  expofe  them  to  the  Ridicule 
4  of  wicked  Men  k. 

But  now  fee  how  the  Tables  turn  !  The 
Devil,  according  to  another  eminent  Author, 
had  not  the  leaft  hand  in  the  matter  -y  but  as 
he  will  needs  have  Abraham  to  be  Saturn , 

Ifaac  Jupiter ,  and  Efau  to  be  Bacchus ,  and 
OJiris  from  his  dwelling  in  Mount  Seir  y  fo 
he  pretends,  that  Silenus  can  be  none  other  than 
Efau' s  Father-in-Law  Ana,  called  likewife  the 
Seirian  (tho'  he  was  a  Hivite)  and  that  his 
Name  is  a  Compound  of  Seiri-anay  Sir-enabp 


Silenus . 

c  Bo  chart's  Silenus ,  derived  from  * Schilo, 
4  is,  he  fays,  a  moft  extraordinary  thing:  It 

Q^2  c  is 


■f  K&l  rvpog  QTTtzs  £0,  ^  floog  y&\oi. 

ETPiniA.  KuxA&nJ'. 

k  $,  Bocharti  Canaan.  Lib.  I.  Cap,  i3. 


« 
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Lett.  16/  is  true,  the  other  Circumftances  of  that 
1  Prophecy  agree  pretty  well  with  the  Pre- 
c  ceptor  of  Bacchus ;  but  what  is  that  but 
€  explaining  one  Myfterv  by  another  ?  The 
c  whole  Detail  of  Jacob's  Prediction  1  has 
1  hitherto  been  a  perfeCt  Riddle,  and  is  ren- 
€  dered  dill  more  fo  by  the  Zeal  of  the  Com- 
c  mentators.  What  I  dare  affirm  is,  that  from 
c  Schiloh ,  whofe  Meaning  we  know  not,  M. 

€  Bochart  ought  not  to  have  deduced  the 
€  Term  Silenus.  "That  God  is  called  an  old 
c  Satyr ;  and  his  Name  was  anciently  pro- 
£  nounced  Seirenos .  Now  if  we  recoiled  that 
€  the  Satyrs  oof  Bacchus' s  Retinue  were  none 
€  other  than  Ejau's  Troop  of  Seirim ,  Seirians, 
1  then  the  old  Seirian ,  Ana,  is  the  true  Si- 
4  lenusm .  This  Ana,  we  are  told,  found  to 
4  fprings  in  the  Defart  while  he  was  feeding 
e  his  Father’s  Affes ;  or  as  others  read,  found 
€  Mules  ;  and  probably  made  ufe  of  them  in 
€  his  Expeditions  with  Efau  preferably  to  any 
*  other  Animal,  as  having  been  the  Inventer 
€  of  their  Propagation.  Hence  Silenus  is  al- 
£  ways  mounted  on  his  AJs ,  always  accom- 
4  panics  Bacchus ,  and  fchools  the  God  amidft 
4  his  Conquefts  V  What  pity  that  the  fair 

Abolibama, 

1  Genes.  XLIX.  10. 

It  is  no  {trained  Etymology  of  XaA wo;  from  otjco  quatio , 
and  Torcular :  But  I  believe  it  really  comes  from 

Silan  or  Sail an  Fluxus,  Fluxibilitas,  and  [P  lan  Vinum.  The 
n  in  Silan  is  only  accidental. 

n  M  Four mont,  Reflex.  Crit.  fur  les  Iiift.  Sc c.  Liv.  II. 
Se£E  3.  Ch.  14. 


I 
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Ahohbama ,  And s  Daughter,  and  Efau’s  be- Lett,  16, 
loved  Lady  fhou’d  not  be  found  to  be  the1” 
forlorn  Ariadne  ?  That  his  Mother  Rebecca 
fhould  not  be  Semele  inftead  of  Juno?  or 
his  eldeft  Son  Duke  Elipbaz,  fhou’d  not  be 
Bacchus’  firft-born  Staphylus  \  tho’  plainly 
meaning  a  Grape ;  Nature’s  fir  If  Step  in  the 
Produdion  of  Wine. 

Whoever  goes  in  queft  of  Similitudes  to  a 
fav  tite  Qbjeft,  will  be  fine  to  find,  or  to  imagine 
he  finds  them :  neither  Learning,  nor  Ingenuity 
can  fecure  hftn  fiom  Illuiion  1  nay  the  warmer 
his  Fancy,  the  more  flippery  is  his  Footing; 
and  the  wider  his  Views  are,  without  a  cool 
and  mafierly  Judgment,  they  but  furnifh  more 
Phantoms  to  lead  him  aifray.  The  three  States 
which  a  great  Man  *  had  conceived  the  World 
was  fucceflively  to  pafs  thro’,  had  fo  polfefied 
his  Imagination,  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
typified  by  the  Jewi/h  Temples.  The  firft 
{Solomon's)  reprefented  the  Earth  before  the 
Flood ;  the  fecond,  inferior  to  the  firft,  repre¬ 
fented  the  prefent  fhattered  State  of  the  Globe 
fince  the  Difruption  of  its  fine  Shell  by 
the  Deluge  ;  and  Ezechieh  Temple,  the  mold 
beautiful  of  all,  is  to  figure  with  the  new  Form, 
which  this  fecond  Temple  of  the  World  will 
affume  after  the  Conflagration.  The  Cab- 
balijis  have  a  Notion  that  the  Tabernacle  made 

»  SrapuAok.  0-3  by 
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• by  Mofes  was  a  Model  of  the  Univerfe  in  mi¬ 
niature  ;  but  when  they  come  to  explain  every 
Part,  they  are  as  much  at  alofs  how  to  adjuft 
them,  as  the  truly  learned  Dodtor  mu  ft  have 
been  to  tell,  What  State  of  the  Earth  was  re- 
prefented  by  the  JewiJh  Temple  built  under 
the  later  Kings,  and  deftroy’d  by  Titus  Vefpa - 
fan  ?  Thus  you  fee  what  comes  of  Attempts 
to  take  Things  off  their  natural  Hinge,  and 
hang  them  upon  our  own  ingenious  Suppofi- 
tions :  It  proves  an  untoward  Machine,  which 
neither  Learning  nor  Genius  can  keep  a  going. 

But  after  wandering  thro’  fo  many  different 
Schemes,  wou’d  you  be  content  to  have  all 
the  various  Gods  of  the  Ancients  ranged,  and 
fet  before  you  in  one  comprehenfive  View  ? 
They  fall  naturally  into  three  Claffes,  and 
had  W orfhippers  fuited  to  them  of  three  difi* 
ferent  Characters.  I.  The  Parts  and  natural 
Powers  of  the  Univerfe,  called  out  of  Chaos , 
faid  the  Poets  5  formed  in  Chaos ,  faid  the  Phi- 
iofophers  y,  by  an  all- wife  Mind  that  fir  ft 
regulated  and  ftill  keeps  them  in  order.  II. 
Genii,  or  fpiritual  abftradt  Subftahces,  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  in,  or  prefide  over  thefe  Powers  5 
and  III.  Human  Creatures  deified.  The 
Worftiippers  of  the  jirfi  were  the  wife  and  know¬ 
ing 

CCV  Xy  H cr'o$@r  ofiocg  Xtyeiv,  zrowcruf 
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ing  Few ,  who  believed  in  one  fupreme  God,  go-  Lett.  1 6a 
verning  all  the  fubordinate  Powers  of  the  World,  w"v 
The  Worfhippers  of  the  fecond  were  the  middle 
fort  of  People,  of  good  Senfe  in  the  Affairs  of 
Life  ;  but  who  had  no  Leifure  nor  Inclination  to 
queftion  the  received  Religion.  The  Worfhip¬ 
pers  of  the  lafty  and  of  every  thing  that  had 
the  Name  of  a  God,  were  the  unthinking  Mul¬ 
titude,  ftanding  in  awe  of  their  Statues,  and 
fwallowing  the  literal  Legend. 

Pythagoras  taught  that  God,  the  firft 
Caufey  was  imperceptible,  invifible,  incorrup¬ 
tible, /and  only  to  be  apprehended  by  the  pure 
intelleftual  Faculty  of  the  Soul.  The  pious 
peaceful  Numa  forbid  the  making  any  Statue 
or  Image  of  Gody  after  the  Likenefs  of  mortal 
Man  or  other  living  Creature  ;  it  being  neither 
holy  in  itfelf  to  liken  the  Supreme  exalted 
Nature  to  any  baler  Being,  nor  poflible  to  attain 
the  Knowlege  of  God  otherwife  than  by  the  XJrr 
derjianding .  While  fome  natural  Philofophers, 
Materialifts,  were  bungling  like  Spinofa7  or 
bewildered  like  Des  Cartes ,  in  their  incoherent 
Schemes,  Anaxagoras  brought  forth  his 
divine  Principle,  Fhat  when  all  things  lay 
mingled  in  one  mighty  Mafs7  a  Mind,  all - 
wife  and  all  powerful ,  mildly  inter pofed,  fpa- 
rated  the  jarring  Parts ,  and  reduced  them 
into  order  7  and  in  fo  teaching,  fays  a  fevere 
judge,  ‘  he  feemd  like  one  who  fees  among  the 

0^.4  s  Blind* 
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Lett. 1 6.'  Blind V  Ant  isthenes  the  Parent  of  the 
Cynics  affirmed,  that  God  cannot  be  viewed 
with  our  mortal  Eye,  becaufe  he  refembles  no 
vifible  Thing ;  fo  that  we  need  not  imagine  it 
poffible  to  frame  any  Idea  of  him  from  Statue?, 
Pictures,  or  any  material  Reprelentation  b.  Xe- 
noph  anes,  with  his  wonted  Tartnefs,  faid,  that 
if  the  Ox  or  Elephant  cou’d  carve  or  paint,  they 
wou’d  certainly  reprefent  God  under  the  Form 
of  their  own  Species,  and  juft  with  as  good 
reafon  as  Phidias  and  Polyclete  had  imagined 
he  refembled  a  Man.  Even  the  pious  Xenophon , 
devout  almoft  to  Superftition,  the  great  Patron 
of  Sacrifice  and  Divination,  if  we  may  truft  a 
learned0  Father,  cou’d  fay,  that  tho’  we  might 
well  difcover  the  Immenfity  and  alb  mighty 
Power  of  God ,  as  he  moved  and  governed  all 
Things,  being  himfelf  immovable,  yet  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  the  Form  of  his  Coun¬ 
tenance,  or  know  his  real  Afpedt.  Nay  much 
later,  and  in  more  bigotted,  becaufe  more  flavifh 
Times,  the  inquifitive  Adrian  ftill  prying 
into  Futurity,  and  canvaffing  all  the  hidden 
Things  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  built  many  a 
beautiful  Temple,  with  ne’er  a  Statue  or  Image 
of  the  Divinity  within  it,  nor  e  er  a  Beaft  or 
Burnt-Offering  allow’d  in  the  Worfhip.  A 
Song  in  honour  of  the  God,  or  Hymn  to  the 

Hero, 
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Hero,  folemnly  performed  on  appointed  Days,  Lett.  16. 
was  all  the  Oblation  he  thought  cou'd  be  accep- 1 
table  to  the  divine  immaterial  Nature. 

I  Should  make  a  long  Letter,  or  rather  a 
Book  by  itfelf,  were  I  to  tell  you  all  that  the 
ancient  Sages,  or  Plato  fingly,  has  faid  upon 
this  Subject.  1  referve  the  divine  Philofopher 
for  fome  Opportunity  when  I  can  do  him  more 
J uftice  :  Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  the  Proof 
of  my  Diftribution  of  the  Gods  and  their  Vo¬ 
taries  with  the  Words  of  his  great,  and  for 
the  honour  of  Learning,  I  with  I  cou’d  not 
add,  ungrateful  Scholar  ;  a  Man  of  the  keeneji 
Parts  that  ever  wrote:  ‘  God,  fays  he,  is  always 

*  the  Objedt  of  Admiration ;  and  the  more 

*  he  is  viewed,  the  more  marvelous  he  appears. 

1  For  God  is  Life $  as  the  Adfion  of  Mind 
‘  is  Life.  He  is  the  Source  of  ABion  and 
<  Motion  :  and  felf-exiftent  A&ion  is  his  Life, 

1  tranfcendent,  and  eternal.  We  affirm  there- 
4  fore,  that  God  is  the  living,  everlafling,  best 
4  of  Beings ;  and  that  Life  eternal,  and  unin- 
1  terrupted  Duration  is  the  peculiar  Attribute 
‘  of  God,  and  conftitutes  his  Godhead  d.  From 
thefe  Teftimonies  I  infer,  that  the  wife  and 
knowing  Few  among  the  Ancients  acknowleged 
one  all- wife  Mind  that  firft  regulated  the  Parts 
and  Powers  of  the  Univerfe,  and  dill  keeps 
them  in  Order. 

Bqr 
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Lett. 1 6.  But  what  will  you  fay,  when  for  Examples , 
of  the  Middle  fort  of  People,  I  produce  Men 
of  no  lels  Note  than  the  learned  Varro ,  and 
contemplative  Plutarch  ?  I  am  forry  for  it  • 
the  Acutenefs  of  the  firft,  and  Piety  of  the 
laid,  might  have  done  honour  to  greater  Reach: 
but  hear  the  Creed  of  the  former.  4  As  for 
4  my  part,  fays  he,  I  believe  that  God  is  the 
4  Soul  of  what  the  Greeks  call  KOXMOI,  the 
4  Universe  ;  and  that  the  World  itfdf  is  God*: 
4  But  as  a  wife  Man  is  fo  denominated  from 
4  his  Mind ,  tho’  he  con  fill  of  Mind  and  Body, 

4  in  the  fame  manner  the  World  is  called 
1  God  from  the  Mind  that  predomines.  It 
4  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
4  and  Heaven  into  pther  two,  Ether  and  Air ; 
4  and  the  Earth  into  Water  and  Land.  The 
6  higheft  of  thefe  is  the  Ether,  next  Air,  then 
4  Water,  and  laftly  Earth.  All  which  four 
4  Parts  are  full  of  living  Souls ;  the  Ether  and 
4  Air  of  Immortal,  the  Land  and  Water  of 
4  Mortal.  From  the  utmoft  Circumference  of 
€  Heaven  to  the  Orbit  of  the  Moon,  inhabit 
s  etherial  Minds,  the  Hojl  of  Heaven ,  who  are 
1  not  only  underftood,  but  feen  to  be  the  cele- 
4  flial  Gods.  Between  the  Moon's  Orbit  and 
g  the  Height  to  which  the  Winds  and  Rains 
£  afcend  are  aerial  Beings  not  to  be  perceived 
€  by  the  Eye,  but  only  by  the  Mind  ;  and 

‘  they 

*  It  is  the  Orphic  Do&rine  :  See  HOIHE,  0IAO2O^* 
pubMlhed  by  H.  Stephens. 
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'  they  are  called  Heroes,  Lares ,  and  Genii Lett.  1 6. 
Th  is  is  the  Sum  of  his  Creed  ;  and  of  a  piece 
with  it  is  his  Syftem  of  Divinity. 

There  are,  he  fays,  three  kinds  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  or  th  ee  Methods  of  treating  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods:  one  mythical ,  another  natural ,  and 
a  third  political  They  call  that  mythical  which 
is  moft  employ’d  by  the  Poets ;  the  natural 
belongs  to  the  Philofophers  $  and  the  political 
to  the  State.  In  the  find  I  named,  many 
things  are  feigned  contrary  to  the  Nature  and 
Dignity  of  the  Immortals  5  fuch  as  that  one 
God  fprang  from  a  Head,  another  from  a  Thigh, 
another  from  Drops  of  Blood  ;  here  we  are 
told  that  the  Gods  dole,  that  they  committed 
Adultery,  that  they  lerved  as  Slaves  to  a  mortal 
Man ;  and  in  fhort,  here  we  find  every  thing 
afcribed  to  the  Gods,  which  not  only  a  Man, 
but  the  vileft  of  Mankind  cou’d  be  guilty  of. 

The  fecond  I  mentioned  is  the  Subjedt  of  the 
Books  of  the  Philofophers,  where  you  find 
many  Queftions  put  about  the  Gods  5  as,  Who 
they  are  ?  Where  they  are  ?  Of  what,  and 
what  kind  of  Race  ?  Of  what  Duration  ?  If 
they  be  from  Eternity  ?  if  they  fpring  from 
Fire  as  Heraclitus  thought?  if  from  Numbers 
as  Pythagoras  ?  if  from  Atoms  as  Epicurus  ? 

With  many  other  fuch  Difquifitions,  which  our 
Ears  can  better  bear  in  private  within  the  Walls 
of  a  College,  than  in  public  Meetings  abroad. 

The 


*  Apud  AuguJUn .  de  Civ,  Dei,  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  6. 
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•The  third  fort  of  Theology  properly  belongs 
to  the  Members  of  a  State,  and  fhou’d  be 
known  and  exercifed  efpecially  by  the  Clergy. 
It  prefcribes  what  Gods  ought  to  be  publickiy 
worfhip’d,  what  Sacrifices  it  is  proper  for  every 
one  to  offer,  and  what  holy  Rites  to  perform. 
The  firft  Theology  is  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
Stage;  thefecond  to  the  World ;  and  the  third 
to  the  State  h  That  is  to  fay,  that  M.  Farro 
thought  the  chief  Ufe  of  Mythology  was  Di- 
v  erf  on ;  that  the  Books  of  the  Prieffs  were 
calculated  for  Policy ,  and  the  real  Nature  of 
the  Gods  was  given,  as  Solomon  fays  of  the 
World,  for  Men  to  reafon  on .  How  far  he 
carried  his  own  Enquiries  you  have  already 
feen  ;  and  (hall  now  fee  that  the  good  Plutarch 
did  not  carry  his  much  farther. 

In  his  Treatife  of  reading  the  Poetsy  he  is 
very  careful  to  make  a  Youth  diftinguifh  when 
the  Name  of  a  God  means  diredtly  the  divine 
Spiritual  Subjlance ,  or  is  only  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  Powers  of  which  the  Gods  are  Authors 
or  Directors.  c  Thus  when  Homer  invokes 
c  Jove,  mojl  glorious ,  moft  great ,  fitting  on 

*  high ,  and  governing  all  things ,  it  is,  he  fays, 

*  the  God  himfelf:  But  when  the  Poet  fuper- 
£  adds  fupiter  as  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Mifchief 
4  that  followed  upon  the  fatal  Strife  between 
1  Agamemnon  and  Achilles -  ■  — Done  was  the 

Will 

*  Ibid.  Lihc  VI<  Cap.  5. 
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£  Will  of  Jove* - it  is  no  more  the  God, Le 

‘  but  Fate.  For  the  Poet  does  not  think*— 
‘  that  Jupiter ,  the  moft  beneficent  of  the 
‘  Gods,  contrives  Mifchief  to  Men ;  but  very 
‘  truly  and  properly  points  out  the  natural 
*  necejfary  Connexion  of  Things :  to  wit,  that 
‘  Profperity  and  Viftory  is  deftinated  to  the 
‘  State,  to  the  Camp,  to  the  Commander,  who 
‘  is  moft  fober  and  vigilant :  but  if  abandoned 


‘  t0  Paffion,  they  come,  like  the  diffolute  Grecian 

Chiefs,  to  fplit  and  mutiny,  Diforder  enfues, 
‘  and  a  difmal  Exit 8.’ 

Both  thefe  learned  Men  believed  in  diftind 
fpiritual  Subftances,  bearing  the  Names  of  Ju¬ 
piter  or  ytpollo,  01  of  any  particular  Deity  t 
and  if  a  V arro  and  a  Plutarch  did  fo,  what 
may  we  conclude  of  the  greater  Part  of  the 
Senators  of  Rome ,  or  Statefmen  of  Greece ,  who 
perhaps  never  called  one  of  their  Gods 
in  queftion  ;  or  if  they  did,  had  but  little 
Leifure  for  fuch  Speculations.  As  for  the  Vulgar , 
their  Ci edulity  in  later,  as  well  as  ancient 
Times,  is  fo  glaring,  that  it  wou’d  be  lofing 
Labour  to  exemplify  it  i  But  you  fometimes 
find  among  them  a  folemn  conceited  Dunce, 
who  at  the  fame  time  that  he  believes  the 
literal  Legend,  how  grofs  foever  and  palpable 

it 


Plutarch  is  favourable  to  the  Poet:  Jam's  Will  plainly 
relates  to  the  Petition  of  ‘Thetis,  and  Jupiter's  Purnole  in  con- 
lequence  of  it  to  put  honour  upon  Achilles  by  reducing  the 

Affiftance*  ^  *  <^re^s  as  oblige  them  to  implore  his 
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Lett.i6.it  be,  thinks  hirnfelf  inlpired  and  a  Favourite 
'of  Heaven.  As  a  Character  of  this  kind  is  en¬ 
tertaining  in  Theory,  tho’  odious  in  the  Original, 
I  will  give  it  you  as  drawn  by  the  greateft 
moral  Painter  that  ever  handled  a  Pen. 

The  Athenian  Euthyphro  was  not  only 
a  religious,  but  a  prophetical  Perfon ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  for  a  moft  fcrupulous  Con- 
fcience  that  trampled  upon  all  human  Con  fe¬ 
derations  of  Duty,  Confanguinity  and  Grati¬ 
tude,  when  they  ftood  in  the  fmalleft  com¬ 
petition  with  his  fuppofed  Piety.  He  happened 
to  meet  with  Socrates  while  the  Philofopher 
was  attending  the  Court  for  capital  Crimes, 
fome  time  before  his  Trial;  and  having  heard 
what  he  was  accufed  of,  he  condeicended  to 
encourage  him,  and  made  no  doubt  but  he 
(Socrates)  wou’d  manage  his  Caufe  with  Spirit 
and  Succefs,  as  he  hirnfelf  hoped  to  do  his 
own — c  What,  faid  the  Sage,  have  you  a  Trial 
likewife  to  come  on !  Pray  what  may  it  be 
— do  you  profecute  or  defend  ?  Euth.  I  am 
the  ProfeCutor,  Socrates!  Soc.  And  of  whom 
pray?  Euth •  Of  one  whofe  Profecution 
feems  as  mad  to  the  World,  as  my  Prophecies 
feem  wild  to  the  People  of  Athens »  Soc* 
Who  may  that  be,  Euthyphro  ?  Euth.  My 
own  Father.  Soc.  Your  Father!  good  Sir? 
Euth .  Yes,  my  very  Father.  Soc.  Well- — - 
but  what  is  the  Crime  ?  of  what  do  you 
accufe  him  ?  Euth.  Of  nothing  lefs  than 

Murther 
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Murther.  Soc.  Heavens!  Euthyphro!  Sure  the  Lett.  16. 
greater  Part  know  not  how  to  do  things  as  * — "v—-* 
they  ought  to  be  done  5  that  is  not  every 
body's  Talent;  but  only  their's,  who  like  you 
have  been  bleffed  with  great  Attainments  in 
Piety  and  Wifdom.—  Eutb.  Ay,  Socrates , 
with  great  Attainments  indeed  !  Soc .  But  pray, 

give  me  leave,  was  it  any  near  Relation  that 
was  killed  by  your  Father  ? —  to  be  fure  it 
was  ;  for  you  wou’d  never  profecute  your 
Parent  for  the  Death  of  a  meer  Stranger.  - — - 
Eutb .  Ridiculous !  Why  do  you  imagine,  So¬ 
crates,  there  is  a  bit  of  difference,  in  a  matter 
of  Bloodshed,  Whether  the  murthered  Perfon 
be  your  Kinfman  or  not  ?  or  that  this  is  not 
the  fingle  point  to  be  confidered,  Whether  the 
Man  were  jujily  killed  ?  And  if  juftly,  to  fay 
no  more  of  it;  if  not,  to  profecute  the  guilty 
Perfon,  tho’  he  flept  with  you  in  the  fame 
Bed,  and  eat  at  the  fame  Table  :  For  the  Pol¬ 
lution  and  Infection  of  Guilt  is  the  fame  to 
you ,  if  you  wittingly  affociate  with  the  Criminal, 
without  fandifying  yourfelf  and  him  by  a  legal 
Profecution  of  the  Crime.  The  Perfon  mur¬ 
thered  was  a  Doer  of  mine ;  and  Overfeer  of 
the  Ditchers  and  Labourers  at  our  Farm  i® 

Naxos :  he  one  day  got  himfelf  drunk,  and 
in  his  Liquor  fell  upon  one  of  the  Workmen 
he  had  a  pique  at,  and  difpatched  him:  Where- 
.  upon  my  Father  had  him  feized,  and  thrown 
into  fome  Hole  or  Ditch,  bound  hand  and 

foot, 
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6.  foot,  fending  a  Meffenger  hither  to  Athens  to 

— '  take  Advice  of  the  Judge  ot  C rimuiuls ,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him.  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  never  minded  the  Man  he  had  bound  j 
but  negle&ed  him  as  a  Murtherer  in  the  Ditch  ; 
as  if  it  were  no  matter  whether  he  periftied* 
or  not ;  as  in  fad  he  did  ;  for  Cold,  Hunger 
and  Bonds  killed  him  before  the  Return  of  the 
Meffenger.  And  it  is  toi  this ,  Socrates,  that 
my  Father  himfelf  and  all  my  Friends  are 
enraged  at  me,  becaule  foi  the  lake  of  a  IMur 
therer  I  prolecute  my  Parent  who  neither  killed 
him,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  fay,  noi  if  he  had 
killed  him  a  thoufand  times,  as  he  was  guilty 
of  a  Murther,  fhould  any  body  mind  what  was 
done  to  fuch  a  Wretch ;  befides  that,  it  is  a 
horrid  thing  for  a  Child  to  profecute  his  Father 

for  Murther.  Thus  they  talk ; -  but  little- 
very  little,  are  they  acquainted  with  God  :  or 
in  what  refpeds  he  reckons  things  holy  or  im¬ 
pious  in  the  Adions  of  Men.  Soc.  And  do 
vou  then,  Euthyphro ,  really  imagine  that  you 
have  fuch  infallible  ICnowlege  of  the  Things 
of  God,  and  can  fo  affuredly  difcern  between 
what  is  impious  and  what  is  holy,  that  the 
Cafe  being  as  you  fay,  you  have  no  Perplexity 
left  vou  fhould  be  perhaps  doing  a  wicked 
thing  in  a  capital  Profecution  of  your  own 
Father  —  ?  Eutb.  No— not  the  fmalleft  : 
For  then  my  ICnowlege  wou’d  be  of  little 
avaft  _  and  your  Friend  Euthyphro  woud 
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differ  nothing  from  any  common  Man,  unlefsLett.16. 
he  underflood  all  thefe  things  with  the  utmoft 
Certainty  and  Exadnefs.  Soc.  Well  then,  my 
dear  Friend  !  Since  it  mufl  be  fo  as  you  fay, 

I  wifh  above  all  things  to  become  your  Scholar, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  cope  with  this  fame 
Melitus  who  has  accufed  me  of  debauching 
my  young  Companions,  and  inflilling  wicked 
Notions  into  them  about  the  Gods.  For  Hea¬ 
ven’s  fake,  therefore,  do  —  tell  me  what  you 
fay  you  fo  accurately  know,  and  inform  me, 
what  it  is  you  call  real  Piety ,  and  what  Im¬ 


piety  ?  and  inftrud  me  about  Cafes  of  Murther 
and  fuch  other  weighty  Matters.....  But  to 
do  this  the  better,  tell  me  firft,  whether  Ho- 
linefs  be  one  fingle  Thing,  always  confident 
with  itfelf,  and  always  the  fame  in  every 
Adion :  and  Unholinefs ,  if  I  may  ufe  the  Term* 
be  not  always  its  oppofite,  confiding  of  one 
individual  Quality  that  renders  any  Adion  or 
Thing  unholy ,  that  is  fo.  Ruth.  Why  to  be 

fure,  Socrates ,  it  mud  be  fo.  Soc.  Well  _ _ _ 

now  tell  me  precifely  what  it  is  you  call  holy,  and 
what  impious  ?  Ruth.  I  cail  that  holy,  for 
example,  what  I  am  now  doing ;  the  profe- 
cuting  any  Tranfgreflor  either  for  Murther  or 
Sacrilege ;  or  any  Perfon  committing  fuch  a 
Crime  3  be  it  your  Father,  be  it  your  Mother, 
or  who  it  will :  and  the  not  profecuting  them 
I  fay  is  unholy  and  impious.  For  confider 
Socrates ,  and  I  will  give  you  a  ftrong  Proof  that 


R  •  fuch 
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Lett.16.fuch  muft  be  the  Law  of  God,  as  I  have  already 
faid  to  others ;  and  that  it  muft  needs  be  a  juft  and 
righteous  Thing  to  proceed  againft  the  impious, 
and  not  to  fpare,  whojoever  it  be.  Do  not  all  Men 
believe  Jupiter  to  be  fupremely  good,  and  fu- 
premelyjuft  r  And  yet  all  agree  that  he  laid  his 
Father  Saturn  in  Fetters,  becaufe  he  devoured 
his  own  Children  ;  and  that  Saturn  himfelf  had 
even  caft rated  his  old  Father  Celus  upon  fome 
fuch  account :  This  every  body  believes  ;  and 
yet  People  blame  me  for  profecuting  a  guilty 
Parent,  and  contradict  themfelves  in  fo  doing 
—  while  they  praife  in  one  what  they  blame 
7  in  another,  and  fay  clafhing  Things  of  the  Gods 
and  Me\  Soc .  Why  Euthyphro  !  that  is  the 

very  Reafon,  why  I  wou’d  chufe,  if  poffible, 
to  avoid  Melitud s  Accufation  ;  becaufe  when  I 
hear  any  body  telling  or  talking  fuch  ftrange 
Stories  of  the  Gods,  I  ufe  to  give  them  but 
a  forry  Hearing ;  for  which  caufe  they  pretend 
that  I  tranfgrefs,  and  am  criminal. .  .  .  But  if 
Toui  my  FiTnd,  who  to  be  fure  know  all  thefe 
Matters  fo  perfe&ly,  affirm  them  to  be  true, 
we  muft  e’en  yield  the  Point,  and  believe 
along  with  you.  For  what  cou’d  /  pretend 
to  fay  to  the  contrary,  who  have  fo  often 
confefled  that  I  know  little  about  them  ?  And 
therefore  in  the  Name  of  friendly  jovey  tell 
me  truly,  Do  you  in  your  Conference  believe 
that  the  Things  told  of  Jupiter  and  Sa¬ 
turn  and  the  other  Gods  really  happened,  and 

were 
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were  in  Fait  tranfaited  as  they  are  litterallyLett-i 6. 
told?  Euth.  That  I  do  mod  firmly,  Socrates1'^~y~a^ 
and  know  and  believe  dill  fir  anger  —  more 
miraculous  Things  than  thefe,  of  which  the 
reft  of  Mankind  know  little  or  nothing.  See . 

And  you  are  perfuaded  that  there  was  actually 

War  in  Heaven ; - Enmities,  Strifes,  and 

dreadful  Battles  among  the  blefled  Gods  ?  and 
believe  thofe  Relations  of  the  Poets  and  other 
pious  Writers,  in  rememb’rance  of  which  our 
Worfhip  is  fo  diverfified  with  llgnificant  Ce¬ 
remonies  ;  as  particularly  at  our  grand  Feftival 
when  Pallas'  facred  Robe h  crouded  with  fuch 
curious  Reprefen tations  is  carried  in  folema 
Proceffion  from  the  Town  to  her  Temple,  in  the 
Cittadel :  Shall  we  believe  all  that  to  be  really 
true,  Euthyphro —  ?  Euth.  True — Sir  !  Ay, 
and  not  only  all  that,  but  a  great  deal  more  ; 
things  that  when  yon  hear  them,  I  am  fare 
will  afionifh  you,  Socrates ;  and  which,  if  you 
pleafe,  I  will  inftantly  rehearfe  to  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Immortals. 

Soc.  Why  that  may  be,  Sir :  But  as  we  are  at 

R  2  prelent 


*  The  Pa nath  e  n  ai  a. 

**  It  has  probably  been  in  imitation  of  the  Robe  made  oy 
Jupiter ,  the  Emblem  of  the  Univerfe,  deferibed  bv  the  grand 

Mythologift.  vow 

£1 1  ccvjoo  zjoikI AAb  F-i;  Xj  XlVtVOV,  Hj  rx  ra  blyet'd  ctoxcc- 

roc.  $EPEKYAH2.  Minerva,  or  Science,  (fo  her  Name 
fignifies)  fprung  from  the  Head  of  Jove,  contrived  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Univerfe  ;  and  to  Her  in  Sacred  Proceffion  is 
carried  the  Robe  it’s  Emblem.  See  her  Picture  drawn  more  di¬ 
vinely  than  ever  Grecian  drew  it.  Prov.  A  HI.  §.  22, 
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Lett.i6*prefent  engaged  upon  another  Subject,  we  will, 
<“°-Bv"wif  you  pleafe,  wave  the  relation  of  thofe  Wonders 
until  a  more  proper  Opportunity  \ 

This  knowing  conscientious  Perfon  appears 
in  the  Sequel  of  the  Dialogue  to  know  little 
of  the  Duties  of  Life,  and  lefs  of  real  Religion  : 
Things,  we  muft  allow,  that  are  too  often  fe- 
parated ;  but  not  by  thofe  who  have  any  juft 
Notion  of  Nature ,  or  of  the  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  of  it's  AUTHOR* 


Tours ,  &c. 


?  Erer<miN,  riAATnNOS. 


LE TTER 
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Lett.  17. 

LETTER  SEVENTEENTH'-**"1 

«  jry^  I S  enough,  my  Friend!  I  afk  no  more : 

‘  X  You  are  quite  fatisfied  that  the  primary 
£  Gods  of  the  Ancients  were  intended  to  re- 
‘  prefent  the  Origin  and  Economy  of  the 
‘  Univerfe :  and  that  the  Aim  of  the  early 
£  Sages  might  have  been  to  introduce  an  awful 
<  fort  of  Science  fit  to  inftrudt  the  Wife  and 
‘  reftrain  the  Multitude.  That  this  Science 
‘  was  artfully  convey’d  in  fuch  Images  as 
«  were  apteft  to  ftrike  the  raweft  Fancy,  while 
‘  they  gave  infinite  Scope  to  the  mod:  elevated 
‘  Capacity.  That  it  was  no  wonder  fuch  a 
‘  perfuajive  Power,  (h ou’d  tame  Savages, 

‘  poliih  Barbarians,  and  extort  a  little  Attention 
‘  from  the  wifeft  of  every  Age  fince  it  firft 
‘  exerted  it’s  Influence  upon  Men.’  But,  fay 
you,  has  not  this  enchanting  Faculty  been  made 
fubfervient  to  bad  purpofes  ?  Has  fire  not  pa¬ 
tronized  the  Interells  of  Vice,  and  painted  it’s 
Enormities  in  lovely  tho*  lying  Colours?  She 
has,  when  mifapplied  or  mifunderftood  :  but 
no  more  than  the  other  Powers  of  Poetry, 
the  Influences  of  Eloquence,  and  even  of 
Religion  itfelf.  Their  Charms  have  all  been 
proftituted  to  ferve  the  word  of  Caufes;  to 
ridicule  Virtue,  to  undermine  Liberty,  to  banifh 

Morality,  and  vilify  their  Patrons  and  Profeffors. 

R  $  Witnefs 
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ly.Witnefs  the  wild  Wit  of  an  Ariftophanes  k? 
w  the  Eloquence  of  a  Ci/n’0  1  or  a  Cieon  ra,  the 
feeming  Sandtity  of  mofi:  Sectaries  n?  the  Fury 
of  the  League0 ,  or  fly  Hypocrify  of  Father 
Girard For  what  good  thing  is  it  that 
has  not  been  fome  way  abuied  ?  Mythology  is 
but  an  Inftrument,  and  may,  like  a  Sword, 
ferve  the  beft  of  Ends  in  defending  your  Country, 

or 

k  The  Comedy  inferibed  the  Clouds  is  an  execrable  At¬ 
tempt  to  expofe  one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  Men  to  the 
Fury  and  Contempt  of  a  lewd  Multitude,  in  which  it  had  but 
too  much  fuccefs. 

1  He  firil  patronized,  and  then  for  an  immenfe  Bribe,  betray'd 
the  Caufe  of  Liberty,  and  proved  the  chief  Incendiary  of  the 
Civil  War. 

m  A  profeffed  Rogue  ;  eloquent,  humorous,  and  prone  to 
promote  bad  and  deprefs  good  Men. 

n  I  fhall  mention  two  :  Mazdac ,  a  Perfian  Prophet,  under 
Cofru  Cobad ,  preached  a  Community  of  all  Things,  as  the  foie 
Way  to  Peace  among  Men.  Pie  had  many  thoulands  of  Fol¬ 
lowers,  and  among  the  reft  Cobad  himfelf ;  from  whom  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  Night  of  the  Queen  ;  and  had  certainly  taken  it,  but 
for  Anujhtrnxan  her  Son’s  humble  Entreaties  ;  who,  as  foon  as 
he  came  to  the  X  hr  one,  cut  off  Mazda  c  the  Impodor’s  Plead. 

Abul-Fe  D  A. 

About  the  Year  1125,  1 Tanchelin  a  Fanatique,  drew  a  great 
Part  of  Fla?iders  after  him.  He  appeared  pompoudy  dreffed, 
in  Cloath  of  Gold,  with  his  Hair  in  Ringlets,  curioudy  inter- 
twilled  with  Loopings  of  the  fame.  He  gave  fumptuous  En¬ 
tertainments,  and  affumed  mighty  State.  His  chief  Dodtrine 
was  that  Chrid’s  Obedience  had  freed  us  from  the  Obligation 
of  the  Law  ;  that  the  Euchariit  was  of  no  avail  for  Salvation, 
and  that  the  pretended  Miniftry  of  Bilhops  and  Priells  was  an 
Abufe  in  Chrillianity.  His  Difciples  were  fo  befotted  with  him, 
that  they  drank  his  Urine,  and  took  it  as  a  lingular  Favour, 
that  he  would  abufe  their  Wives  and  Daughters  in  their  Prefence. 

Mezeray. 

0  Under  Pretence  of  preferving  Religion  it  occafioned  inex- 
predible  Mifery :  The  Adaffination  of  two  Kings,  the  horrid 
Maffacre  at  Paris ,  and  the  Defolation  of  France ,  were  the  chief 
Fruits  of  the  holy  League. 

p  A  Jefuit,  that  hi  ll  ftupified  and  then  abufed  his  Female  Pe¬ 
nitents  :  a  recent  Story, 
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or  Friend  in  danger  5  and  the  worft  by  enabling  Lett.  17. 
you  to  murder  both*  You  feern  to  compre-  1 — * — J 
hend  fb  truly  how  the  Ancients  applied  it, 
that  I  wou'd  not  mention  the  Virtues  they 
afcribed  to  this  myfterious  man-taming  Science, 
had  not  their  Education ,  and  of  confequence 
their  Way  of  thinking  been  fo  different  from 
ours,  that  their  Conceptions  give  us  new  Hints, 
and  are  delivered  in  a  more  genuine  manly 
Language  than  is  compatible  with  our  Manners. 

But  before  I  mention  the  various  Purpofes  it 
ferved,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  review  the  ge¬ 
neral  Source  of  the  Gods,  and  confider  the 
Intent  of  their  moft  folemn  Ceremonies,  as  they 
are  defcribed  by  the  greateft  Greek  and  Roman 
(the  Pattern  and  Copy)  whofe  Writings  have 
reached  our  Times. 

Astronomy  and  Idolatry,  naturally 
•onjoined  of  old,  came  hand  in  hand  from 
the  Eaft.  The  firft  of  Mankind  who  inha¬ 
bited  Greece ,  feem  to  me,  fays  Plato, 
to  have  had  no  other  Gods  than  thofe  wor- 
fhipped  by  many  of  the  Barbarous  Nations  at 
this  day  3  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  3  the  Earth 
and  the  Stars  of  Heaven q  5  infomuch,  that 
they  had  not  at  firft  Names,  not  even  for  the 
Seven  Planets.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the 
firft  who  obferved  their  Courfe,  was  not  a  Greek 
but  a  Barbarian .  For  it  was  in  Countries 
bleft  with  fair  Weather  and  fine  Summers, 

R  4  fuels 


'  KPATTAOS. 
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Lett.17.fuch  as  Egypt  and  Syria,  that  are  remarkably 
fo,  where  we  find  the  firft  Obfervers  of  the 
Heavens.  Their  Inhabitants,  feeing  the  whole 
Chorus  of  the  Firmament  at  once,  and 
always  bright,  as  living  in  Parts  of  the  World 
far  remov’d  from  Rain  and  Clouds,  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us,  and  difperfed  over  all,  Obfer- 
vations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  verified  by 
the  Experience  of  ten  thoufand  Years  or  up¬ 
wards r,  Where  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Syria 
the  Philofopher  points  at  the  Chaldeans ,  the 
greateft  Obfervators  of  the  World. 

But  the  Jewifj  Doctors  proceed  lb  far  as 
to  name  the  Man,  and  condefcend  upon  the 
precife  Time  when  firft  Mankind  began  to 
commit  Idolatry ;  and  as  they  have  generally 
fome  fort  of  Foundation  wrefted  from  the  Letter 
of  the  Scripture  for  their  Figments,  they  build 
their  Opinion,  that  Enos  firft  introduced  Star- 
worfhip,  upon  an  extreme  obfcure  Sentence  in 
the  Original,  which  they  tranflate,  Then  was 
Profanation  committed  in  calling  upon  the  Name 
of  the  Lord8.  Upon  this  Foundation  the  mod 
learned  of  the  Rabbins,  Mofes  the  Son  of  Mai- 
mon ,  introduces  Enos  difcourfing  thus :  c  Since, 
c  laid  he,  God  has  created  thefe  heavenly 

‘  Bodies, 

r  IT aXoiio;  Sri  t©V(§P  TsrpcSluf  roaP.a,  h- 

voyivocv tcc;9  Sicc  to  tt.s  Szgivr,;  copa?,  %v  AirYIT- 

TOS  xj  XTPIA  ijcavwj  xac tw\w.. 

s  Genes.  IV.  §.  26* 


finiNOMIZ. 
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*  Bodies,  and  placed  them  on  high  in  their  Lett.  17. 
€  exalted  Spheres?  fince  he  has  put  honour 

*  upon  them,  and  ufes  them  as  his  Minifters , 
c  it  is  but  reafonable  that  tVe  fhou’d  praife 
c  and  extol,  and  put  honour  upon  them  like— 

€  wife  :  For  this  is  the  Intention  of  the  Hefted 
c  God,  that  we  fhou’d  magnify  and-  reverence 
c  whomfoever  he  hath  magnified ;  juft  as  a 
€  King  defires  that  his  Minifters  fhou’d  be 
€  honoured,  which  is  doing  honour  to  the 
€  Prince  himfelf/ 

No  sooner,  continues  the  Rabbi,  had  this 
Dodtrine,  funk  into  their  Minds,  than  they  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  rear  Temples  to  the  Stars,  to 
do  facrifice,  to  praife  and  exalt  them  in  Words, 
and  bow  down  before  them ;  thro*  a  perverfe 
Opinion  of  thereby  obtaining  the  Favour  of 
God  who  made  them.  This  was  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Idolatry;  and  thus  fuch  of  it’s  Votaries 
fpoke  and  thought  as  underftood  it's  real  Origin  ; 
never  imagining  that  there  was  no  God  befide 
thefe  vifible  Stars:  And  for  this  reafon  the 
fame  Dodtor,  a  Man  of  great  Authority  among 
the  Jews,  exprefsly  prohibits  his  Difciples,  to 
look  up  and  contemplate  the  Beauty  and  Order 
of  the  Heavens,  left  they  fhou'd  be  tempted 
to  word) ip  them  ;  or  to  fi^  their  Eye  upon 
an  Image  to  admire  it’s  Symmetry,  left  in  fo 
doing  it  fhou’d  feduce  their  Heart ;  or  laftly 
to  read  any  Books  concerning  the  Reafons  or 
Rites  of  any  other  Religion  than  their  own  : 

Nay, 
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Lett.  17.  Nay,  fays  he,  we  will  not  fo  much  as  turn 
our  Thoughts  upon  the  Origin  of  a  different 
Worfhip,  or  confider  how  fuch  an  Opinion 
cou’d  fpring  up  in  the  Mind  of  a  Man  (in 
diredt  contradiction  to  his  own  Pradtice,  in  this 
very  Treadle  of  the  Worfhip  of  the  Stars)  left 
we  be  betray'd  by  our  own  Meditations :  for 
human  Reafon  is  too  feeble  and  confined  for 
Men,  by  it's  means,  to  attain  the  genuine  Truth ; 
fo  that  fhou'd  every  one  indulge  his  own  narrow 
way  of  thinking,  every  thing  in  the  world  wou’d 
quickly  go  to  ruin. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  Man  fit  down  to 
fearch  into  the  Origin  of  Idolatry;  fometimes 
he  doubts  of  the  Unity  of  the  Deity,  whether 
there  may  not  poffibly  be  two  or  more  adtive 
life-giving  Principles  governing  the  World  • 
fometimes  he  confiders  whether  the  World 
were  really  created  (produced  of  nothing)  or 
exifted  from  all  Eternity :  then  he  falls  a 
fearching,  what  is  by  Nature  fupreme ,  and 
what  fubordinate  ?  what  necelfarily  pre-exifts, 
and  what  neceflarily  is  the  effedt  of  it  ?  At 
other  times  he  is  perplexed  about  Prophecy , 
and  doubts  in  his  own  Mind  whether  it  be  real , 

or  perhaps  a  Delujion? - whether  the  Law* 

came  indeed  from  Heaven,  or  was  the  Device 
of  a  cunning  Man  ?  In  this  wavering  ftate,  he 
knows  not  the  Rules  by  which  he  ought  to 
proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Truth  ;  and 

fo 

*  The  five  Books  of  Moses,  called  the  Pentateuch. 
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fo  by  degrees  flips  into  the  Opinion  of  the  Lett.  17, 
Epicureans ,  who  deny  the  Providence  of  God,’-J^v~~J 
or  any  kind  of  Intercourfe  between  him  and 
Men.  Againft  this  we  are  exprefsly  warned 
in  our  haw  (  where  we  are  commanded  not 
any  more  to  walk  after  our  own  Heart ,  and 
after  our  own  Eyes  to  commit  It  boredom  * 

As  if  it  were  written,  ‘  Let  none  of  you  follow 
his  own  Underftanding,  which  is  weak;  nor 
flatter  himfelf  that  by  his  own  Reafon  and 
Meditation  he  can  acquire  Knowledge  of  the 
Truth.’  For  as  our  Sages  have  faid,  from 
following  our  own  Heart  comes  Herejy ;  and 
from  indulging  our  Eyes  comes  Whoredom  * ; 
meaning  fpiritual  Whoredom.— -Now  a  Jew 
who  turns  Epicurean,  is  no  longer  a  Jew  in 
any  thing  he  does ;  nor  are  fuch  to  be  again 
received  tho’  ever  fo  penitent;  becaufe  it  is 
faid  ‘  All  that  go  in  to  her  (hall  not  return, 
nor  tread  any  more  in  the  Path  of  Life11. 

But  they  are  all  Epicureans  who  confult  the 

Thoughts  of  their  own  Hearts - with  whom 

it  is  not  lawful  to  converfe  or  to  anfwer  them 
a  Queftion ;  fince  it  is  written,  Come  not  thou 
near  the  Door  of  her  Houfe,  and  that  all  their 
Reafonings  lead  to  Idolatry. 

Would  not  you  imagine  from  hence  that 
the  reverend  Rabbins  had  a  good  mind  to  eredt 

among 

Nw  MBERS  XIII.  §.  39. 

rv.ro  noop  ’trm  »oon  hdr  p  * 

nui  ir  aypy  ’Vttti 

M  Pp,0VERB5  II.  §.  18. 
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Lett.  17.  among  themfelves  a  fort  of  Inquifition  ?  As  in 
faft  the  Difcipline  is  extremely  fevere  which 
they  exercife  over  thofe  they  call  Minnim  v, 
Men  of  a  Kind  (Heretics) :  They  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  Creatures  of  a  different  Species 
from  the  holy  genuine  Jews  3  and  frequently 
include  Chrijlians  in  the  Appellation,  whom 
they  look  on  as  Seftaries  and  Schifmatics,  that 
have  feparated  from  the  everlafting  Stem  of  their 
divine  Catholic  Religion.  Were  it  in  the  Power 
of  Priefts  in  many  Countries,  as  much  as  it  is 
in  their  Will,  to  make  their  Anathemas  effectual, 
a  great  Part  of  the  World  would  be  in  a  forry 
Plight :  But,  Thanks  to  Liberty  and  Learning, 
the  bitter  Curfes  of  the  Rabbins  are  equally 
harmleft  to  us  Britons  as  the  V atican  Thunders : 
—happy,  that  we  need  only  take  fo  much  of  their 
Dodlrine,  as  illuftrates  the  Philofophers  Affertion, 
that  the  firft  Gods  were  the  Suny  Moon  and 
Stars ,  whofe  W or f hip  came  into  Greece  from 
the  Eqft, 

But  let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  take  one  Step 
further  back ;  and  to  facilitate  our  penetrating 
into  fo  remote  Antiquity,  let  us  keep  Nature 
ileadily  in  view,  and  not  be  ftartled  at  a 
Paradox  that  feems  to  prefen t  itfelf,  to  wit, 
That  things  of  fuch  oppofite  Natures  as  Philo - 
fophy  and  Idolatry  had  yet  one  and  the  fame 
Origin.  Men,  fays  the  grand  Critic,  were  firft 

prompted 

v  Species .  Specialis .  (  Minnim )  Spe¬ 

cials,  fteetici,  Chriitiani, 
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prompted  to  apply  themfelves  to  PhilofophyL 
by  Admiration  and  Wonder:  their  early  Wonder 
turned  upon  the  mod  obvious  Matters  of  Doubt 
and  Speculation  :  afterwards,  advancing  by  little 
and  little,  they  began  to  enquire  concerning 
things  of  more  difficult  Comprehenfion ;  fuch 
as  the  Reafons  of  the  Changes  of  the  Moon, 
of  the  Returns  of  the  Sun,  and  Motions  of 
the  Stars:  and  at  laft  they  came  to  enquire 
into  the  Generation  and  Origin  of  the  Univerle 
itfelf.  But  the  Man  who  wonders ,  who  is 
at  a  {land  how  to  account  for  what  he  fees, 
is  {till  ignorant,  and  hill  in  fearch  of  the 
Truth,  Wherefore  every  real  Philofopher  is 
in  fome  refpedt  a  Mythologijl ,  a  Lover  of  Fable 
and  Allegory:  F or  a  Fable  commonly  confiits 
of  Wonders;  and  in  order  to  comprehend  thefe 
Wonders,  and.  difpel  the  Ignorance  that  occa- 
fions  them,  Men  applied  to  Meditation  and 
Philofophy  w. 

Th  at  the  fame  Paffion  was  the  Source  of 
Idolatry  needs  now  no  Proof:  The  Story  told 
by  the  Arabian  Divines x  of  Abrahams  being 
brought  up  in  a  dark  Cave,  and  at  his  firft 
coming  forth,  being  fo  {truck  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Stars,  that  he  worfhipped  fuc- 
ceffively  Hejperus ,  the  Moon ,  the  Sun ,  as  his 
Creators,  while  they  rofe  one  after  another  • 

the 

w  APirroT.  [x.  r.  (p. 

*  Ab,  Ecchellens,  Arab.  Hilt.  VIr 
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Lett  1 7®  the  Story,  I  fay,  tho*  good  painting,  is  too  long 

Kmm v^for  my  Patience,  I  prefer  a  more  authentic 
Pidture  of  the  moil  early  Idolatry,  from  that 
admirable  Draught  of  eaflern  Manners,  the 
dramatic  Hiftory  of  Job.  c  If,  fays  the  truly 
f  pious  Arab^  I  gazed  upon  Orus  (the  Sun) 

*  when  he  was  fhining,  or  upon  larecha  (the 
c  Moon)  when  rifing  in  her  Glory  ;  and  my 
€  Heart  went  fecretly  after  them,  and  my 

*  Hand  killed  my  Mouth,  then  may  fuch  and 
€  fuch  Miferies  attend  me  V  In  mild  Climates 
and  ferene  Skies  the  Worfhip  of  the  Sun 
mull  be  very  enfnaring.  It  is  the  moll  obvious 
and  general  Species  of  Idolatry, — varied  into  a 

thoufand  Shapes, - widely  fpread,  and  of  the 

longelt  Continuance :  nor  is  it  any  wonder, 
that  Men  ignorant  of  a  higher  Caufe  Ihou’d 
adore  fo  bright  an  Objedt,  at  whofe  Recefs  the 
World  mourns,  the  Heavens  lowr,  the  Stars 
abfcond,  and  the  Earth  is  ftript  of  her  Fruits 
and  Verdure  :  whereas,  all  Nature  fmiles  at  his 
Return ;  the  Seas  are  calm,  the  Rivers  clear, 
the  Sky  ferene,  the  Air  benign,  and  Birds  and 
Beafts,  and  Plants  and  Men  revive  at  the  touch 
of  his  enlivening  Ray.  No  wonder  the  lofs 
of  this  Adonis*,  or  mighty  Lord,  fhou’d  be 
loudly  lamented  in  Afyriay  in  Egypt ,  in  Phe- 
niciay  and  in  all  the  Countries  tindlur’d  with 

their 

f  Job  XXXI.  §.  26, 

*  Adqn»  Dominus.  Adoni,  Dominus  meus. 
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their  Traditions*:  or  that  his  Return  to  im-  Lett.  16. 
pregnate  the  World  with  genial  Vigour  fhou’d  * — v- — * 
be  welcomed  with  the  higheft  Demonftrations 
of  Joy.  With  whom  Ihou’d  the  fufceptive 
Power  of  Generation,  the  mild  Venus,  be  in 
love  f  ?  whofe  Abfence  fhou’d  fhe  mourn  when 
he  goes  a  hunting  thro’  the  Mongers  of  the 
Zodiac 3  and  approaches  too  near  the  frozen 
Bear  but  this  mighty  Source  of  Life  and 
Love?  Moft  naturally  wou’d  the  Chaldeans 
call  him  Baal %  Lord  of  the  World;  the 
Phenicians  Beelfamen  %  Lord  of  Heaven  5  the 
old  Egyptians  Orus b,  or  Light  and  Fire  ;  the 

Arabians 

*  See  a  long  and  accurate  Account  of  their  Mourning  for 
Ado  n  1  s  in  Herodote's  Euterpe ,  and  in  Plutarch  de  lfide  et  Ofiride , 
to  which  join  Ezechieft s  Women  bewailing  Thammuz. 

f  Alma  Venus  Coeli  fubter  labentia  Signa 

$>uee  Mare  navigerum,  qua  Terras frugiferenteis 
Concelebras  ;  per  Te  quoniam  Genus  omne  Animantum 
Concipitur,  nsifitque  exortum  Lumina  Sons  : 

Namfimul ac  Species  patefafta  eft  verna  Diei 
Et  refer  at  a  wget  genitalis  Aura  Favom 
Acre  a  primum  V o  lucres,  /f  Diva,  tuumque 
Significant  Initum,  percuff  e  Corda  tud  <vi  — 

Omnibus  incutiens  blandumper  Peflore  amorem 
Efftcis  ut  cupide  generatim  Sacla  propagent. 

,  ^  LUC  RET. 

t  (^e  North.)  See  Bion’s  elegant  Ode  on  the 

Death  of  Adonis. 

z  The  moft  inquifttive  curions  Traveller  that  ever  view’d  a 
Country,  the  natural  and  wife  Herod, tus,  who  was  an  Eye- 
Witnefs  of  the  Magnificence  of  his  Temple,  and  Rites  of  his 
Worfhip,  calls  him  ZETE  BHAOE  Jupiter  the  Lord.  Ju¬ 
piter  is  of  his  own  addition  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  God 
to  the  Grecians  for  whom  he  wrote.  Bel  or  Belus  fhews  the 
Chaldee  pronunciation  then  prevailed  inftead  of  Baal. 

*  Baal-fhamaim  :  Chald .  |’DS^  Bed - 

Semen  Lord  of  Heaven. 

*b  Ur— Orus.  See  Job  XXXI.  §.  26 .  and  Jambli- 

chus  of  the  Egyptian  Myfteries, 
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Lett  i  j.  Arabians  Ourotaaltc ,  the  fupreme  Light  ;  the 
— J  Perjians  Orofmades  d,  the  gracious  Light ;  and 
the  later  Perfians  Mithras  %  the  mod  Excel¬ 
lent  ;  while  the  other  Parts  of  the  vifible  World, 
the  Moon,  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  the  Air,  and 
the  brighteft  Stars,  received  a  proportionable 
but  inferior  Reverence. 

The  Gods  in  whofe  Worfhip  all  the 
Egyptians  agreed,  were  no  more  than  Ifis 
and  OJiris ,  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Earth  :  for 
Ifis  is  fometimes  Diana ,  tho*  for  the  mod 
part  Ceres*. 

The  ancient  Persians  neither  built 
Temples  nor  raifed  Altars ;  but  facrificed  on 
the  Tops  of  the  highed  Mountains  to  the 

whole 


c  It  would  appear  that  in  the  Age  of  Herodotus  the  Arabic 
was  a  little  nearer  the  other  Aramean  Diale&s  than  it  is  now 

Ur ,  Fire,  the  Arabs  now  call  Nouro ,  Light ,  and 
yS  Naero,  Fire  :  and  Ee'ion,  the  Exalted ,  is  pretty 

nearly  Eton  and  its  Synonime  - whence  Ouro- 

taalah,  according  to  the  Genius  of  the  Language,  the  mojl 
high ,  or  Supreme  Light ,  and  thence  Herodotus  formed  his  Ou- 
rotalt.  It  was  well  he  was  fo  nigh  it.  See  below  Note  f . 
d  See  above  p.  60. 

e  From  the  Chald.  •vrv  excellens ,  preejians,  major ;  with  the 
"  ^erv^e  (0)  fcOJYD  Mithra.  It  fignifies  likewife  Plenty ,  Abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  alludes  to  jfupiter  plwvius,  for  mater ,  fignifies 

to  give  Rain ,  to  pals  in  a  rapid  Courfe,  and  make  to  fvvim 
in  Plenty  ;  all  Effefts  afcribed  to  the  Sun,  as  is  well  known 
to  thofe  who  underfland  the  Symbols  of  the  Mi thri  ac  Sa¬ 
crifice. 

f  0e8f  yoc(>  o'j  au7  a?  awWh?  opolus  'Aiyvorhot 
rtZoVTXl,  tetRvu  12 I0'2  Tf,  ’OIIBIOZ,  TOV  A 10- 

'J*  /  f 


i rjtrov  a vsa 


AsTa 


HPOAOT.  ETTEPIIH. 
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whole  Circumference  of  Heaven,  whom  they  Lett 
called  Jove ;  and  to  the  Sun ,  the  Moon,  the' — « 
Earth-,  to  Fire,  Water,  and  the  Winds,  and 
to  thefe  alone  they  facrificed  from  the  Begin- 
iiing B.  Strabo  tubjoins  Venus ,  meaning,  I 

iuppofe,  AJlarte  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  whole 

Rites  they  had  learnt  of  the  Aflyrians  and 
Arabs  *. 

The  fiift  Arabs  themfelves  had  abfolutely 
no  Gods  but  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  as  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus  -j-,  and  the  later  were 
Zabians  all  the  Time  of  their  Ignorance 
ana  adored  the  Hold  of  Heaven,  until  they 
were  converted  to  the  Worlhip  of  the  one 
true  God  by  Mahomet, 


S 


The 


of  'the  and  orS^  ll,at0>  the  New  Moon 


of  the  Arabs, 


f  So  they  call  the  Condition  in  which  they  lived  before 
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7*  The  Inhabitants  of  ancient  Meroe,  thg 
Metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  did  facrifice  to  none 
of  all  the  Gods,  but  to  "Jupiter  and  Bacchus  $ 
that  is,  in  Terms  of  eafiern  Divinity,  to  the 
Heavens  and  the  Sun ,  whom  they  mod  de-^ 
voutly  worshipped,  and  made  Peace  or  declared 
War,  as  directed  by  their  Oracle 

The  oldeft  Gods  of  the  Grecians  appear 
in  their  mod  Solemn  and  ancient  Oath,,  to 
have  been  Father  Jupiter ,  the  all- feeing  Suns 
the  all-bearing  Earth ,  the  Rivers  and  infernal 
Powers  he 

The  fame  appear  to  have  been  the  Gods 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  whofe  folemn  Form 
of  Swearing  was,  c  So  help  me  Freia  ( Ceres 
c  or  Earth)  Floor  ( Jupiter )  and  At  tin ,  or 
*  Odin  ( Neptune )  the  Almighty,  as  I  fay  the 
€  Truth  V 

The  Gods  worshipped  by  their  Fore-fathers 
the  ancient  Scvthians,  were  principally  Vejla, 
the  Bond  of  the  Univerfe,  Jupiter  whom  (with 
high  Approbation  of  Herodotus)  they  called 
rtAllAlOE  os  fatherly,  and  his  Wife  the  Earth: 

next 


*  H  ERODOT£*$  I  HALT  A.  MEPO'H,  A  tytTOM 
itvoa  M.T]Tg0  7ro\is  toov  cl AAwv  ’A iS’ioTrMV  Oi  S  iv  toc'j  Iyi  A IA 
3'fcTy  x)  AIONTXON  povvovg  (rsQovrccr  t e  f*e[d?w§ 
T 0  Ft.  ETTEPIIH. 
h  ZE~Y  zrcclsp !  iSriSsv  juySs-wv,  FSirs,  (xtyire  ! 
HEAIOX  Fog  Ft  x}  tsFt  £7rax©U£jf  ? 

Ka*  riOTAMOl,  xj  TAIA  !  >cj  cu  uzarg  vqoS'f  xotpovlss 

A vd-paJTnss  t iwv&ov  - .  *  OMHP.  IAIAA* 

Esda  Sasmundi  apud  Hiekes« 
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next  to  thefe  they  word  lipped  the  Sun,  Venus  Lett,  ij 
Urania ,  (the  Moon)  and  Hercules  and  Mars, t— v— * 
Powers  of  War  \  Their  Neighbours  the 
Majj'agetes  acknowledged  no  God,  but  the 
Sun  alone*. 

These  were  originally  the  Gods  of  the 
greateft  Nations :  They  were  afterwards  mul¬ 
tiplied  fir  ft  by  the  Knowledge  of  the  Philo- 
fophers,  then  by  the  Fidions  of  the  Poets, 
and  moft  of  all  by  the  Ambition,  and  Avarice, 
of  the  Priefts,  and  Superftition  of  the  credulous 
Vulgar.  The  Philofoph  ers  quickly  ceafed  from 
making  Additions  to  their  Number.  Some  of 
them  attempted  afterward  to  reduce  it :  while 
the  wifer  accepted  of  the  current  Tradition, 
and  contented  themfelves  with  taking  the  beft 
Precautions  in  their  power  againft  it’s  bad  In¬ 
fluence  upon  Morality.  Plato  in  his  Pima  us 
pays  a  decent  Compliment  to  the  Religion  of 
his  Country,  that  though  it’s  facred  Dodrines 
were  delivered  by  the  Defendants  of  the 
Gods  without  requifite  Proof  or  proper  Evi¬ 
dence,  yet  they  were  to  be  received  and  be¬ 
lieved,  both  in  Obedience  to  the  Laws,  and 
as  coming  from  thefe  who  were  Sprung  from 
the  feveral  Deities,  and  fhou’d  beft  know  the 
Matters  of  their  own  Kindred.  In  conformity 
therefore,  fays  the  complacent  Philofopher,  to 
their  Traditions,  let  this  Account  of  the  Ge- 

S  2  neration 

*  HPOAOT.  MEAIIOMENH, 

•  *  but.  KAEIO, 
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.  neration  of  the  Gods  be  received  by  us  and 
delivered  to  others:  c  That  of  Heaven  and 
*  Earth  were  born  Ocean  and  Tethys  5  and 
c  Saturn ,  and  Rhea  and  their  Children,  That 
c  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  fprang  Jupiter  and  Junoy 
€  and  the  Brother-Deities  whom  we  all  know ; 
£  that  when  all  thefe  who  either  openly  circum- 
c  volve  in  Heaven  in  our  fight,  or  only  appear  as 
e  the  Gods  think  proper,  were  compleated,  the 
c  great  God,  Parent  of  the  Univerfe,  called 
€  them  together  and  fpoke  thus/  His  Speech 
to  the  new-created  Deities  is  of  higher 
Import  than  to  decide  a  Qneftion  of  meer 
Mythology;  as  you  may  perhaps  hear  at  a 
fitter  Opportunity :  this  Introduction  to  it 
plainly  thews  what  regard  a  wife  and  know¬ 
ing  Man  thought  was  due  to  the  eftablifked 
Religion  5  and  that  the  primary  Gods  of  the 
Ancients  were  not  understood  to  be  deified 
Mortals,  but  Parts  of  the  mighty  felf- moving 
Frame  created  by  the  firft  Caule* :  that Jucb  was 
the  Senfe  of  the  Authors  of  this  DoCtrine,  as 
fitch  it  had  the  Sanction  of  the  Lawgivers,  and 
was  received  by  the  States  of  Greece. 

Here  then  is  the  Origin  of  a  DifiinCiion  and 
the  Reafon  of  a  Phrafe  frequently  mifunder- 
ftood  ;  the  Dit  majorum  et  minorum  Gentium , 
Cods  of  the  greater  and  Idler  Nations:  the 
former  were  the  Gods  worfhipped  by  the 

Egyptians 

*  He  rmes  ille  aegyptius,  quem  trifmegijtum  vocant,  alios 
Decs  dicit  a  fummo  Deo  fados,  alios  ab  Hominibus. 

Av  GUSTiN,  DeC.  D.  Lib.  VIII.  j.  i j. 
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Egyptians,  AJJyrians ,  Grecians,  and  other  great  Lett  17J 
and  wife  Nations,  all  agreed  in  deifying  thefe 
primigenial  Parts  of  the  Creation :  the  latter 
were  afcititious ;  or  Gods  adopted  from  obfcure 
People  among  whom  their  Worfhip  had  taken 
it's  Rife*  Thefe,  the  Philofophers  and  wifer 
of  the  Priefts  would  not  allow  to  be  Gods., 
fuch  as  the  ‘Theban  Hercules ,  Efculapius ,  Caflor , 
and  Pollux,  becaufe  they  had  once  been  Men  k. 

The  others  were  the  Cabeirim  or  Mighty  Gods 
of  the  Eajlerns,  and  the  Confentes ,  the  unani¬ 
mous  or  co-operating  Gods  of  the  Romans , 
worfhipped  over  all  the  World ;  but  whole 
Rites  and  Myfteries  were  particularly  famous 
in  the  Wands  Samothrace  and  Lemnos ,  and  at 
Eleufis  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Athens .  They 
were  originally  but  two.  Heaven  and  the  Sun,  the 
only  Gods  of  the  Ethiopians,  from  whom  Egypt 
itfelf  is  faid  to  have  drawn  both  it's  Religion  and 
Learning:  Thefe  were  worfhipped  in  Samo¬ 
thrace,  and  the  Egyptians  made  them  firlt  fix, 
then  eight,  and  long  afterward  twelve,  at  which 

S  3  number 

k  Relatum  eft  in  Literis,  doctifiimum  Pontificem  Scaevolam 
difputafle  tria  genera  tradita  Deorum  :  unuia  a  Poetis,  alter u-m 
a  Philofophis,  tertium  a  Principibus  Civitis.  Primum  genus  nu- 
gatorium  dicit  efte,  quod  multa  de  Diis  fingantur  indigna  Se¬ 
cundum,  non  congruere  Civitatibus,  quod  habeat  aliqija  fuper- 
vacua,  etiam  qua?  objii  Populis  nojfe :  qualia  lunt,  non  efte  Deos 
Herculem,  uEfculapium ,  Caftorem,  Pollucem ;  proditur  enim  a 
dodis  quod  Homines  fuerint. 

Ibid,  Lib,  IV.  §.  27. 
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Lett.  17,  number  the  Dii  Cabiri  ditti  Gods  called  Cabirs 
-*  or  Mighty  refted  in  moft  Nations  \ 

Who  thefe  Gods  were,  and  what  was  the 
Import  of  their  Myfteries  you  may  learn  in 
one  Sentence  from  the  eloquent  Roman  already 
mentioned.  In  his  firft  Book  of  the  Divine 
Nature ,  he  pretends  to  decline  treating  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  holy  auguft  Ekufisy\  whither 
Nations  came  to  be  initiated  from  the  utmoft 
Ends  of  the  Earth  \  nor  will  he  fearch  Samo- 
thrace ,  nor  enquire  too  curioufly  what  are  the 
Objedts  of  Worfhip  hid  in  Lemnos  amid  the 
Thickets  of  a  gloomy  Wood,  to  which  there 
was  no  accefs  but  in  the  Silence  of  Night ; 
But  he  adds,  £  When  they  are  explained,  and 
c  their  real  Import  examined,  the  Nature 
c  of  Things  (the  Univerfe)  is  rather  laid 
tr  open  than  the  Nature  of  the  Godsm/  The 
Powers  and  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  were  there¬ 
fore  the  ancient  Cabir  or  mighty  Gods,  and 
their  mutual  Connexions,  Operations  and  Pro¬ 
ductions  were  typically  reprefented  in  their 

Mvfteries. 

j 

1  There  Is  no  doubt  of  this  in  the  polite  States  ;  and  here 
Is  a  Proof  that  the  fame  number  prevailed  among  the  fierce 
People,  that  under  the  Name  of  Getes,  Goths ,  Almans ,  Nor¬ 
mans,  &c.  overran  the  Weft. 

Qarfil  era  aeiet  sron  Bamigtr  -  ■ 

(T’welcve  are  the  Aefers  to  he  ivorjhipped .  Odin’s  Surname  is 
Asa,  the  Aftatic ;  and  from  him  the  twelve  Gods  are  called 
A  fas  and  Aefars.  The  Goths  were  originally  Aft  at  ic  Tartars. 

Edda  Island.  Mythol.  XIX. 

®  Prastereo  Samothraciam ,  eaque  qu;E  Letnni,  nodurno  aditu 
occulta  coluntur,  filveilribus  fepibus  den  fa  ;  quibus  explicatis  ad 
rationenique  revocatis,RE  rum  magis  Natura  cognofcitur  quarn 
.Deo  rum. 

C  I  C  E  BLOq 


l 
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Myfteries.  £  As  for  thole,  fays  the  fame  great  Lett.  17. 
4  Author,  who  will  have  the  Gods  whom 
€  the  World  adores  to  be  mortal  Men  taken 
c  up  to  Heaven  for  their  Bravery,  Power,  or 
€  Fame,  are  they  not  void  of  all  Religion 
4  themfelves.  Yet  this  is  the  whole  Plan  of 
*  Euhemerus ,  who  prefumes  to  narrate  how 
$  the  Gods  died,  and  to  point  out  their  Places 
f  of  Burial*  But  by  fo  doing,  whether  does 
1  he  feern  to  have  promoted  Religion,  or  to 
4  have  ruined  it  from  the  Foundation  ? 

By  great  Chance,  the  Names  of  four  Gods 
of  the  Lemnian  Myfteries  have  been  preferved 
to  us  in  a  Citation  from  the  Hiftorian  Mnafeas , 
Axieros,  Axiokersos,  Axiokersa  and 
Kadmilus.  They  found  very  barbarous,  and 
have  fufficiently  exercifed  the  Sagacity  of  the 
Etymologifts;  their  ingenious  Conjedures  might 
have  had  better  fuccels  had  they  more  atten¬ 
tively  confidered  who  the  Gods  were  whofe 
Names  they  were  attempting  to  explain.  The 
Knowlege  of  Things  is  the  beft  Interpreter  of 
Words;  and Mnajeas  has  left  us  a  general  Hint 
that  the  fir  ft  is  Ceres,  the  fecond  Pluto ,  the 

,  and  the  fourth  Mercury :  but 
by  not  attending  fufficiently  to  the  Nature 
afcribed  to  thefe  Deities,  Men  of  great  Genius 
have  loft  fight  of^e  Subjed,  and  ftruck  quickly 
off  to  other  Views* 

S  4 


third  Projerpine 


The 
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1 7*  The  ©eoi  Kabeifoi,  Calir-Godsy  were 
originally  Egyptian.  When  Camkyjes  the  Son 
of  Cyrusy  was  playing  the  Mad-man  at  Memphis 
after  his  Return  from  the  unhappy  Ethiopian 
Expedition  he  not  only  murdered  his  Brother 
and  bed  Servants  in  the  Palace,  but  going 
abroad  he  broke  up  the  Tombs  of  the  Dead 
(hallowed  Things  in  Egypt)  and  profaned  th® 
Temples  of  the  greated  Godse  Among  the 
red  he  burd  into  the  ancient  Temple  of  Vulcany 
and  made  hjmfclf  extremely  merry  whh  the 
little  pigmy  Statue  of  the  God  :  But  after  that 
he  would  needs  enter  the  Sacred  Shrine  of 
the  Cabir  or  Mighty  Gods ,  into  which  it  is 
impious  for  any  Man  to  fet  his  Foot  but  the 
Pried  :  Here  he  r  ot  only  fcoffed  and  blaf- 
phemed,  but  like  wife  burnt  the  Statues  of  the 
Gods,  Thefe,  fays.  Herodotus ,  refemble  that 
of  Vulcan ,  g  wheje  Children  they  pretend  to 
4  be  V  The  Cabir- Gods  therefore  are  the 
Powers  and  Produce  of  Fire  impregnating 
Mother-Earth  in  the  mydeiious  Work  of  Ve¬ 
getation  ;  and  in  this  view  their  hard  Names 
become  of  eafy  Derivation  The  fird  is  the 

prolific 


n  KABF/IP.T2N  t’  ccfccXuccTK  ouoia.  Wi  ro-tri 
H^AIITOT.  T*t v  SI  <r(pG; 

HPOAOT.  ©AAEIA.  Heraclitus  faid  that  the  God* 
(7.  e  the  World  and  it’s  Parts)  were  originally  from  Fire. 

f  <f>EPEKTAHE  xiyn  sx  K ta g  n^ooriug  xj 
HOctlrx ,  Edd/p?  TpCg  Xj  vv(/,(p*s  rpsif  K.&oeu i'Sxg  ymoSou* 
•ta,  6  ovop&rcc,  ocv rwv  tfi  [j-v nm, 

2  PPAB.  (3i£9 1,  ©e'oA oyvfA- 


Ttf 
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prolific  Strength  or  Warmth  of  the  Earth  3 
the  fecond  the  latent  Strength  of  Grain  p‘  or 
Power  to  expand  itfelf  by  Heat  and  Moidure » 
the  third  that  genial  Warmth  exerted q  and 
in  Adion,  or  the  vegetative  Life  of  a  growing 
Plant,  and  the  fourth  is  the  Servant  y  or  Creature 
of  thefe  Gods  %  laborious,  inventive^  and  prone 
to  Propagation  s. 

Experience  (hews  that  the greateft  Won¬ 
ders  ceafe  to  be  fo  when  they  are  frequently 
feen.  Some  of  them  pafs  daily  before  ©ur 

Eyes 

°  From  JJ?,  in  H  ph.  in  Arabic  jll  Roboravlt* 

Virtute  et  Potentia  imbuit,  by  tranflation,  Concepit,  gravida 
fuit,  Erets  Terra:  But  as  the  Ca  birs  came  of  Vulcan f 

I  prefer  the  Chaldee  Aaziy  fuccendit,  accendit,  calefecit* 

as  the  truer  Compofition.  T  he  Word  runs  through  the  Eafteru 
Languages.  /zza  Bullivit,  ferbuit,  accendit?  conunovitft 
exprelling  particularly  Fermentation . 

p  From  the  fume  and  Gheres  F rumcntum.  The  few 

Fragments  remaining  of  the  Hebrew  afford  but  narrow  Notions  t 
Tne  Sy  iac  and  Arabic ,  copious  Dialects,  extend  our  Views  of 
their  p  imitive  Analogy.  In  the  latter  y* Gharas,  fignifiel 
to  plant ,  Ghirfo  Mucus ,  or  generative  Slime,  (pag.  173  } 

y^S,  Kirfo,  Dung,  and  Urine  of  Cattle,  y*^  Gharifo , 
the  firft  Shoot,  or  Germ ,  from  whence  Adzi-gherja ,  Proferpine  » 
the  Derivation  of  vvhofe  Greek  Name  HEI  XE$ONU9  ice  Ira 
the  Note  on  Sanchoniathon  below. 
q  The  Feminine  oi  the  former. 

r  From  X=L  Kadimon  or  Kadimy  Minifter,  Famulus,  and 
\  Ilahon  DeuSo  Kadm-iloi.  KAAMIAOX  and  KA2MU 

AOS,  Mercury.  ^ 

s  Supra,  page  175.  and  join  to  it  from  Herodotus  Oo? 
te  too  Kx&eiguv  ''ogyiot  //.s^uriTJu,  too  XxpoSgyilxes  swi- 
jeA eov<rt9  ovl<&*  u  vrig  oAs  (Jix  j Ax  t»  EPMEfl  ocyoc A® 
jiXTSC  oftot,  SJ^at<Ti  ecAoict, 


Lett.  1  y«3 


ETTEPnH, 
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Lett.17.Eyes  without  Notice  or  Reflexion.  The  Sun 
riles,  the  Moon  changes,  the  Stars  revolve,  in 
■  the  View  of  thoufands  blind  to  fo  auguft  a 
Scene*  The  Vapours  mount,  the  Rains  de- 
fcend,  the  Rivers  flow,  the  Tides  return  un¬ 
heeded  by  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  :  and  much 
more  unheeded  fpring  th*  unnumbered  Tribes 
of  the  vegetable  Race,  except  in  fo  far  as  they 
contribute  to  the  Suftenance  or  Conveniency 
of  our  Lives.  We  feed  upon  the  Fruits  of 
Mother-Earthy  without  confidering  what  fecret 
vivifying  Power  renews  her  Bofom  with  annual 
Pregnancy:  what  latent  Virtue  enables  a  Seed 
apparently  dead  to  transform  itfelf  into  a  thriving 
Plant,  or  towering  Cedar  $  and  what  Nymph 
or  Hamadryade  animates  and  feeds  the  endleft 
tarth-born  Family  ? 

It  had  perhaps  been  well,  con'd  I  have 
introduced  the  Explication  of  the  Nature  of 
thefe  hidden  Deities,  and  the  Import  of  their 
enigmatical  Names,  with  fome  flriking  Cere¬ 
mony*  Cou’d  I  under  Cloud  of  Night  have 
led  you  trembling  through  the  thick  Mazes 
of  a  wild  Wood  into  a  Grotto’s  Gloom;  and 
there  hear  a  foie  in  n  Voice  pronounce  thefe 
fearful  Names,  Aaxi-Erez  !  Aaxi-gherez  ! 
Aaxi-gherza  !  and  at  every  Sound  made  the 
facred  Image  of  the  God  to  pafs  tremendous 
before  you :  Then  have  invoked  the  Kadm- 
Elqe  to  (hew  their  Operations  typified  in 
amazing  Symbols,  you  might  poflibly  have 

flared 
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flared  like  a  young  Convert,  turned  Votary  0^cU'*7- 
the  Cabir-G ods,  and  never  forgot  their  Rites  *  '~'J 


while  you  lived. 

And  now,  my  Friend,  I  fuppofe  with  your 
Affent  I  may  venture  to  affert  it  to  be  a 
common  Miftake,  ‘  that  Mythology  belongs 
only  to  Poets;  or  to  Poets  precifely  as  fueh, 
I  mean  Makers  or  Compofers  of  Verfe.  They 
have  long,  it  is  true,  monopolized  the  Mules, 
as  if  they  favoured  none  of  the  Sons  of  Science 
but  themfelves ;  and  along  with  that  Enct oach- 
jnent  they  have  appropriated  their  Method  of 
inftrufling  by  Fable  and  Allegory ;  But  anciently 
it  was  not  lo  t  the  lnlptnng  Mule  confined  not 
her  Influence  :  the  Poet  was  not  her  foie  Fa¬ 
vorite  :  no,  nor  ever  fa  much  as  when  he 
was  a  real  Philofopher.  Fable  was  the 
firft  Garb  in  which  WiJ'dom  appeared  ;  and 
was  fo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Sing- 
fong  Tribe,  that  the  Fathers  of  Science  both 
Civil  and  Sacred  adopted  it  as  the  bell:  of 
Means  both  to  teach  and  perfuade.  What 
Branch  of  Knowledge  but  has  borrowed  affift- 
ance  from  this  mimic  Power  ?  What  Piece  of 
abftradt  Speculation  has  Die  not  coloured  with 
Imagery,  or  what  practical  Precept  has  fhe  not 
enforced  with  Examples?  Even  in  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  Bufinefs,  to  what  do  we  more  com¬ 
monly  allude  than  to  Esop  s  Cock,  01  his 
Fox,  or  his  Dog  deceived  with  his  own  Sha¬ 
dow  ?  When  a  corrupt  Refident  lately  meant 

to 
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.to  delude  his  Country,  and  fell  her  to  the 
common  Enemy,  he  reprefented  the  foie  Means 
of  her  Safety,  her  Union  with  Great-Bri - 
tainy  as  hunting  with  the  Lion  who  wou'd 
afterwards  devour  her1.  Often,  indeed,  have 
Politics  borrowed  the  Drefs  and  Language  of 
Fable  ;  a  Language  in  which  you  can  fay  with- 
out  Offence  a  thoufand  ticklifh  Things  not  elfe 
to  be  mentioned :  Things  that  would  wound 
a  tender  Ear,  and  fhock  a  darling  Paffion  if 
nakedly  told,  glide  gently  down,  like  a  bitter 
Fill  in  a  mild  Vehicle,  when  wrapt  in  a  foothing 
Tale.  Witnefs  in  Sacred  Writ,  the  Story  of 
Nathan ,  of  the  Widow  of  cTecoaJ  and  to  keep 
near  the  fame  Country,  witnefs  the  inexhauded 
Pilpay  5  whofe  fertile  Fancy  has  painted  the 
Courts  of  the  Eajt>  and  exemplified  the  Fate 
of  Favourites  in  a  thoufand  Tales,  fitted  to  every 
Maxim  of  State. 

Would  you  have  a  finall  Tade  of  this 
political  Mythology  ?  Here  it  is  5  a  Sketch 
from  a  fuperior  Genius,  equally  capable  of  ex¬ 
celling  in  other  Parts  of  Science,  as  he  does 
in  his  own  Profeflion.  1  When  Jupiter  firft 
€  heard  of  the  Death  of  his  Son  Sarpedon ,  in 
€  the  Rage  of  Grief  he  called  Mercury ,  the 
g  Meffenger  of  the  Gods,  and  gave  him  Orders 
g  to  go  in  dandy  to  the  Fates ,  and  bring  from 
c  them  the  drong  Box  in  which  the  eternal 
1  Decrees  were  laid  up.  Mercury  obeyed 

c  went 
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«  went  to  the  fatal  Sifters,  and  omitted  nothing  L 
c  a  wife  and  well  inftrudted  Minifter  cou'd 

*  fay  to  make  them  obtemperate  the  Will  of 

*  Jove .  The  Sifters  fmiled,  and  told  him* 
c  that  the  other  End  of  the  golden  Chain, 

*  which  fecured  the  Box  with  the  unalterable 
s  Decrees,  was  fo  fixed  to  the  Throne  of  Jove, 

1  that  were  it  to  be  unfaftened,  his  Mafter’s 

*  Seat  itfelf  might  tremble."  This  elegant 
Apologue  is  capable  of  a  fublime  Application  : 
but  in  meer  human  Affairs,  were  a  Prince 
about  to  fap  the  Foundations  of  his  own 
Grandeur,  or  a  Minifter  about  to  difconcert 
the  Meafures,  or  deftroy  the  Men  that  kept 
him  in  play,  cou’d  there  be  any  thing  more 
appofite  than  to  tell  the  Anfwer  of  the  Fates 
to  almighty  Jove  ? 

But  though  there  be  no  Science  unadorned 
by  Allegory,  it  is  in  Theology  that  it  tri¬ 
umphs  and  fits  upon  it’s  Throne :  that  Method, 

I  mean,  of  teaching  by  Types,  Allufions  and 
Parables,  fo  common  in  the  Eaft ,  and  with 
which  all  their  Compofitions,  facred  and  civil, 
fo  much  abound.  Yet  it  is  a  ftrong  Phrafe 
ufed  by  a  learned  Prelate,  c  That  the  Fables 
s  which  were  profane  in  other  oriental  Nations 
s  were  fandtified  in  Syria,  and  confirmed 
%  by  the  Authority  of  God  himfelf Not 
meaning,  to  be  fure,  the  myfterious  Tales  or 
religious  Doctrines  of  the  neighbouring  Nations, 
Egyptians ,  Phenieians ,  or  Arabs  to  have  been 

adopted 
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Lett.  17. adopted  and  fandlified  in  Palefiine  •  but  that; 
the  Method  of  inflruBing  by  Fable  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Heaven- infpired  Pen-men  in 
the  Land  of  Prcfmife,  as  well  as  by  the  Priefts 
in  Egypt  and  the  Magi  of  the  Eafi  u :  and  in 
effect,  fome  of  the  greateft  Divines  in  all  Ages 
have  been  the  moft  eminent  Type-makers,, 
A  Prophet  can  fcarce  open  his  Mouth  but  in 
Figure  and  Allufion  ;  and  the  greateft  Wifdom 
is  frequently  couched  in  the  darkeft  Sayings.' 
Origeni  Philo ,  and  Tertullian ,  Men  of  warm 
Fancies,  if  they  be  not  the  greateft  Type- 
makers,  are  the  greateft  Type-finders  in  Anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  accordingly  it  was,  and  ftill  is,  a 
principal  Part  of  facred  Inftrudtion,  fays  a  very 
knowing  and  modeft  Jew,  to  fearch  into  the 
4  myfiical  Exposition  of  the  Law,  and  parabo - 
4  Heal  Hiftories,  not  to  be  underftood  according 
s  to  the  Letter,  but  in  a  figurative  Senfe,  with 
4  deftgn  to  inftrudt  us  in  fome  ufeful  Precept 
4  of  Morality,  according  to  the  known  Practice 
4  of  the  Orientals  V  Another  learned  Man 
of  the  fame  Nation,  but  converted  to  Chri- 
jiianiiy ,  declares  the  allegorical  Meaning  to 
be  highly  neceflary  for  preferv'ing  the  Pu¬ 
rity  of  our  Religion  ;  which  moft  certainly 
wou’d  be  infedled  with  fiudaijm ,  if  we  kept 
ftridly  to  the  Letter .  4  We  fihou’d  be  ob~ 

4  liged, 

u  Quas  Parabolas  in  Nationibas  de  quibus  diflerui  profanas 
modo  vidifti,  eae  San&iores  fa&ie  funt  in  Syria,  et  Dei  ipfius 
authoritate  roboratas. 

P.  D.  Hu  et.  De  Orig.  Fab.  Romancas. 

J  Is.  Abendana,  Polity  of  the  Jews. 
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8  liged,  he  fays,  to  re-eftablifti  Circumcifion,  Lett.iy, 
%  renew  the  Sacrifices  and  Burnt-Qfiferings, 

'*  and  reftore  the  whole  Train  of  the  legal 
€  Ceremonies.  Nor  cou’d  we  without  the 
15  myftical  Meaning,  well  anfwer  the  Enemies 
1  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  when  they 
g  afk  in  derifion,  Why  ever  God  laid  fuch 
‘  abfurd  Commands  upon  Men  as  to  cut  their 
s  Fore-fkins,  kill  a  Lamb,  or  confecrate  a  red 
€  Heifer  But  does  not  the  knowing  Convert 
go  too  far  in  favour  of  Allegory ,  when  he 
concludes  €  that  the  Laws  of  Sparta  or  Athens 

*  would  appear  more  reafonable  than  the  JewiJh 
s  taken  without  their  myftical  Meaning,  and 

*  it's  Explication 

We  are  indeed  told,  that  Truth,  naked 
Truths  in  facred  Matters,  is  like  the  Sun  in  his 
Brightnefs,  which  mortal  Eye  cannot  ftedfaftly 
view,  without  being  dazzled  :  but  Allegory,  the 
Pi&ure  or  Semblance  of  Truth,  is  compared 
to  the  Iris ,  the  refte&ed  Image  of  the  Sun, 
which  we  behold  with  Wonder,  and  gaze  on 
with  Eafe.  She  is  faid  to  be  the  Daughter 
of  Thaumanttas ,  or  Child  of  Admiration  5  a 
Fafiion  when  mixed  with  Delight  the  moll 
attradive  and  commanding  in  the  human  Breafh 
The  Mind  therefore,  fays  a  pious  Philofopher^ 
attaches  itfelf  with  higher  Satisfadion  to  the 
Rain-Bow  of  Fable,  than  to  the  refplendent 
Sun  of  fimpk  Truth* 

(  Certain 

*  Sixti  Ssnens,  Biblioth.  Sac.  Lib.  1 
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Lett.? 7  Certain  it  is,  that  our  Sight  turns  to# 
familiar  with  Objects  it  can  command,  and 
with  which  it  is  daily  converfant.  They 
lofe  their  Dignity  by  degrees,  and  ft  rip  them- 
felves  of  the  /hiking  awful  Appearance  they 
formerly  wore*  €  The  facred  Horror  of  a 
*  holy  Cavern,  lays  an  admired  Italian ,  a  reli- 
c  gious  Darknefs,  a  devout  myfierious  Dim- 
€  nets,  or  dubious  Confine  of  Night  and  Day* 
f  produce  incredible  Reverence  in  the  Wor- 
g  fhipper,  and  inhance  the  cloudy  Majefly  of 
8  the  hatf-feen  Object/  But  how  lhall  we 
tmderftand  what  that  eloquent  Author  imme¬ 
diately  lubjoins,  when  he  firft  defires  us  to 
reverence  "Truths  and  then  afks,  What  other 
Religion  in  the  World  profefies  more  openly 
to  walk  in  the  dark  than  our  own  ?  Does 
not  God,  continues  he,  make  his  Abode  in 
the  refplendent  Abyls  of  inaccejjible  Light  ?- — » 
and  though  he  be  faid,  c  to  have  made  Dark- 
8  nels  his  hiding  Place/  does  he  not  for  all 
that  dwell  in  the  purefi:  Splendor  j  which  being 
too  dazzling  an  Object  for  the  human  Eye,  is 
therefore  held  forth  to  us  under  the  Name 
of  Darknejs  ?  Is  not  Faith ,  which  flows  fiom 

him,  an  obfeure  myftical  Revelation -  i’s 

Inftruments,  meer  Symbols >  it’s  Oracles  the 
Prophet9 $  full  of  a  thoufand  Adventuies  that 
have  all  the  Appearance  of  Type  and  Allegory  x  ? 
It  is  far  out  of  my  way  to  anfwer  thefe 

Que  dions : 


s  AgosTo  Mascarde  Difcorll  morali  Parte  Xe 
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Queftions :  but  whatever  Difficulties  they  might  Lett.  1 7. 
raile  in  Italy  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that'~"'"'v 
a  Proteftant  who  throughly  underftands  his  own 
Principle ,  is  the  fitted;  to  remove  them. 

So  far  however,  we  may  fafelyaffent  to  this 
learned  Writer,  that  the  End  of  facred  Allegory 
was  the  Inftru&ion  of  Mankind,  which  it 
obtained  by  two  natural  Effects  of  it’s  Influence 
on  their  Minds :  Fir  it  it  imprefs’d  them  with 
an  Awe  of  Religion,  by  the  Majefty  and  Ob- 
fcurity  of  the  allegorical  Meanings :  and  next 
enforced  the  Precepts  of  Virtue,  and  under 
cover  of  pious  Rites  recommended  the  Pradtice 
of  them  to  the  People.  How  juftly  the 
Opinion  may  be  founded  I  pretend  not  to 
determine;  but  it  has  been  long  believed  *  That 
‘  the  Divinity  loved  to  be  veiled ;  and  that 
4  it’s  myfterious  Subltance  difdained  to  be 
«  convey’d  in  plain  Words  into  polluted  Ears.’ 
Numenius ,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean ,  having 
through  I  don’t  know  what  Caprice,  undertaken 
to  pubiilh  an  Explication  of  the  Eleufmian  My- 
fteries,  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  in  his 
Work,  when  fome Goddefles  appearing  to  him 
in  a  Dream,  Ihew’d  themfelves  ftanding  naked, 
in  an  indecent  Pofture  and  infamous  Place. 

From  thence  they  chid  him  bitterly  for  his 
Attempt  to  divulge  their  Myfteries,  as  if  there¬ 
by  he  had  proftituted  their  Honour.  For 
the  fame  Reafon  Diagoras  was  banilhed  from 

T  Athens, 
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Lettay^.  A' hens  ^  and  a  Price  fet  upon  his  Head  5  and 
iif.  At tih us  the  Duumvir  was  condemned  as 


a  Parricide  by  the  Rowan  Senate  for  having 
only  employ’d  a  common  Clerk  to  copy  over  the 
Sibylline  Verges .  In  fuch  a  Temper,  and  under 
fuch  Impreffions,  Men  wou’d  naturally  fall  to 
allegorize  ;  that  is,  to  hide  their  Conceptions  of 
divine  Things  under  Coverings  and  Symbols  $ 
and  accordingly  the  Countries  W'here  Allegory 
was  moft  cultivated  have  been  the  moft  cele* 
brated  for  their  Religion. 

E  G  VP  T  above  all  the  red,  the  Mother- 
Land  of  Myfteries  is  laid  to  have  hatched  the 
better  Part  of  the  Rites  that  prevail  over  the 
World.  c  It  is  a  frightful  Thing,  fays  an  emi- 
4  nent  Divine,  to  confider  their  immenfe  Di- 
c  verfity.  Yet  they  all  agree  in  many  Points ; 
€  they  have  almoft  all  the  fame  Principles 
s  and  Foundation;  they  agree  in  Thefts ,  pro- 
4  ceed  by  the  fame  Steps,  and  keep  even  Pace 
* €  with  one  another :  nor  is  it  any  wonder? 
€  fince  they  all  took  Birth  in  the  fame  Conn - 
4  try  and  Clime  5  all  of  them  invent  and  fur- 
g  ni(h  Miracles,  Prodigies,  Oracles,  folemn  My- 
€  fleries,  holy  Prophets,  facred  Feftivals,  certain 
s  Articles  of  Faith  and  Creeds  necedary  for 
4  Salvation  V  It  is  for  this  Reafon  that  the 
firft  Poets,  Matters  in  Allegory,  Linus ,  Or- 
pheus  and  Mufceus ,  all  inftrudted  in  Egypt , 


were 


y  P»  Charron  de  la  Sagefle,  Liv.  II.  Ch.  V.  Page  351. 
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were  called  Pheologues z ;  and  that  fuch  highLett,  17,' 
Merit  is  afcribed  to  them  in  taming  and  ci~ 
vilizing  rude  Mankind3.  Their  Method  of 
doing  it  by  Parables  and  enigmatical  Fictions 
they  learned,  if  we  may  believe  a  Father  of 
the  Church,  from  the  JewiJh  Prophets ;  nay 
and  many  of  their  mythological  Tales  tend  to 
typify  the  Attributes  and  Adions  of  the  true 
God  according  to  the  fame  Author  What¬ 
ever  be  in  that  Afiertion,  great  was  the  Ve¬ 
neration  anciently  paid  to  thefe  Sages,  and  little 
iefs  to  their  Succeffors.  It  was  faid  of  Homer, 
for  inftance,  1  that  as  a  Poet,  he  had  in  a 
?  manner  formed  and  difciplined [  barbarous 
c  Greece  5  that  for  Inftrudion  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  all  human  Affairs  he  deferved  to 
*  be  taken  up  and  got  by  Heart  ;  and  in,  a 
s  word^  that  it  wou’d  be  the  Heighth  of  Wit 
€  dom  to  model  one’s  whole  Life^and  Conver- 
€  fation  upon  this  divine  PoetV  And  ta¬ 
king  all  thefe  venerable  Bards  together,  they 

T  2  ....  were 

z  Extiterunt  Pesetas  qui  etiam  The o loci  dicerentur,  quoniara 
de  Diis  carmina  faciebant ;  ex  quorum  numero  fuifle  perhibentur 
Orpheus ,  Mufceus ,  Linus, 

Augustin,  de  C  D„ 
a  Vivendi  rationem  quam  moralem  civilemque  Sapientiani 
licet  appellare,  printi  omnium  mortaiium  priici  Poetae  in- 
dagaverunt. 

PATRiciusde^Regno.  Lib  I.'  Tit.  z „ 

*  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 

-  b  'Cl;  t m  EAAAAA  ’utsttoci'Jsv^v  ou7^  o 

Kj  ,5rjD0?  Sioiwcrtv  re  rwy  dd^pw 7nvoov 

fxccrooVy  ccvaXccvovli  [aocvSccveiv’  xccroc  rxlov  tov 

Wd^nTTiv  7 rdifja  tgv  aula  j3/ov  xocT<x,(rx£vu(rcciiMvov  fiv. 

3IAATX1N.  floAmi.  <# 
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Lett.  1 7«  were  generally  allowed  to  be  the  Fathers  as 
’  it  were  of  Wifdom,  and  Leaders  in  the  Way 
of  Knowlege.  Their  allegorical  Art  was 
adopted  into  every  Part  of  Life,  and  every 
Science  was  treated  in  Metaphor  and  Allvfion. 
The  firft  Hiflorians ,  as  well  as  the  fiift  Phi - 
lofophers ,  were  Mythographers  or  Writers  of 
Fables c.  After  what  you  have  heard,  I  fuppofe 
the  laft  may  be  pretty  intelligible ;  but  how 
is  it  pofiible  to  tranfmit  real  Hijlory  in  a 
Pidion  ?  It  is,  I  muft  acknowlege,  a  little 
ft  range  ;  but  read  Homer s  Account  of  the 
Wall  raifed  by  the  Greeks  round  their  Ships 
and  Camp,  and  particularly  the  Deftrudion 
of  it  by  Neptune  and  Apollo ,  (the  Sea  and  the 
Sun)  after  their  Departure,  and  you  will  fee 
an  elegant  Conjundion  of  Fad  and  Fable.  But 
there  are  two  curious  Inftances  of  this  Method 
of  Narration  in  the  moft  natural  Author  that 
ever  wrote,  and  in  the  plaineft  of  his  Writ¬ 
ings51  ;  that  wond’rous  journal  of  Cyrus's 
Expedition  againft  his  Brother,  kept  by  Xe¬ 
nophon;  the  moft  delightful  inftrudive  Re¬ 
cord  that  ever  preferved  Virtue  from  Oblivion. 

After  the  firft  Repulle  which  that  hand¬ 
ful  of  hardy  Greeks  had  given  the  perfidious 
Fer/ians  they  marched  to  the  Banks  of  the 
Tigris*  €  Here,  fays  their  General  and  Hifto- 

‘  rian, 

*  'Qt  upurm  XXTOPIKOX  OTXIKOI 

STPABttN.  BiL 
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4  rian,  we  came  to  a  great  City,  deferred  and.Lett.17. 

4  wafte,  called  Lari  fa ,  formerly  inhabited  by 

5  the  Medes.  Its  Wall  was  twenty-five  Foot 
4  thick,  an  hundred  high,  and  two  Parafangs 
4  in  Circumference,  built  of  Bfick  with  a 
e  Stone-Foundation  of  twenty  Foot.  This  City 
?  was  befieged  by  the  King  of  Ferfea^  when 

*  he  drove  out  the  Medes ;  but  it  was  not  in 
€  his  power  to  take  it,  until  the  Sun  covered 

*  hhnfelf  with  a  Cloud ,  and  kept  under  Dark^ 

€  nefsy  until  the  Inhabitants  failed ,  and  then 
c  it  was  taken . 

From  thence  the  Army  made  one  March 
of  fix  Parafangs  to  a  vaft  Wall  furrounding  a 
wafte  City,  by  name  Mejpila ,  formerly  inha* 
bleed  by  the  Medes :  The  Founda.ion  of  hewn 
Stone  finely  ftreaked,  fifty  Foot  thick  and  fifty 
Foot  high,  upon  which  hood  a  brick  Wall  of 
the  fame  thicknefs,  and  a  hundred  Foot  high* 
fix  Parafangs  in  Circumference.  4  Hither  the 
c  Median  Spueen  is  faid  to  have  fled  when  the 

*  Medes  were  deprived  of  the  Empire  by 
%  the  Perjians  >  whofe  King  laid  Siege  to  it } 

*  but  could  neither  take  it  by  Storm,  nor 
4  through  Length  of  Time,  until  Jupiter 
i  thunder f  ruck  the  Inhabitants ,  and  then  it 
4  was  taken. 

These  two  improbable  Tales  look  quite 
foreign  and  diflimilar  as  they  Land  interwove  in 
the  plain  perfuafive  Narration  of  that  memorable 
Retreat  $  and  evidently  bear  the  Afiatic  aile- 

T  3  go rical 
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Lett.iy.  gorical  Stamp  both  in  their  Turn  and  Ex~ 
preffion. ..  The  Eajlerns  to  this  day  tell  all 
grand  TranfaCtions  mythologically  ;  and  are  fo 
accuftomed  to  the  figurative  Stile,  that  it  enters 
even  into  common  Life.  Xenophon  in  his 
Paffage  through  Afia,  has  picked  up  thefe 
Traditions  from  *  the  People  of  the  Country, 
and  inferted  them  into  his  Journal  juft  as  he 
received  them :  I  fuppofe  that  one  cf  thefe 
Towns  has  been  taken  either  while  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  were  under  Confternation  during  an 
Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  or  from  fome  thick  Vapour 
raifed  by  the  Stagnation  of  the  Canals  drawn 
from  the ,  River ;  xand  the  other  during  their 
Amazement  at  the  Thunder’s  burfting  juft  over 
their  Ciry. 

Poetry, Philosophy  andLEGisLATioN,  . 
originally  conjoined  in  one  and  the  fame  Perfon, 
came  in  a  few  Generations  to  be  feparated  into 
three  different  Characters  The  Philofiopher 
and  Legifiator.  ft  tick  long  together,  and  were 
never  throughly  disjoined  \  but  Poetry  which  at 
firft  had  been  only  a  Servant  to  the  other 
two,  came  quickly  to  forget  her  Station  ;  to  fet  up 
for  her  felf,  and  take  loofe  Flights,  which  fhocked 
the  Philofopher’s  Reafon  and  the  Lawgiver’s  Mo¬ 
rality.  Hence  the  early  Grudge  between  the  Pro- 
feftions e  p  Wit  andjWifdom  at  variance;  and,  in 
fome  States,  Laws  made  to  xtHnOiMufic  and  re-* 

•  gulate 

e  TlocX&iOt  Tl$  (p lot,  rs  zrowTixy. 
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gulate  Poetry .  But  except  in  a  very  few,  the  BardLtttip, 
for  the  mod  part  got  the  better :  His  amazing 
Tales,  his  harmonious  Numbers,  his  feeming 
Sandlity  and  Pretences  to  Infpiration,  gave  him  a 
great  Afcendant  over  his  Competitors.  Pie  fpoke 
to  the  Padions,  and  touch’d  the  weak  Sides  of 
Mankind,  and  could  not  fail  to  become  popular . 

T hz  Prie/ls  quickly  law  it,  flruck  wifely  inf 
joined  Jntereds  with  the  Poet ,  grafted  their 
Rites  upon  his  Verfe,  and  fecured  his  Reputation 
with  their  own  Edablifhment.  • He  celebrated 
their  Temples;  they  recommended  his  Tales. 

He  allured  the  Multitude  that  every  confecrated. 

Place  was  a  School  of  Piety ;  they  explained 
every  Allegory  into  a  LeiTon  of  fome  Virtue^ 
or  Cure  of  fome  Malady  of  the  human  Mind. 

No  Man,  they  faid,  con’d  ever  hear  the  dread¬ 
ful  Punifnments  defcribed,  that  await  thofe  who 
tranfgrefs  the  Laws  of  Religion  and  Humanity, 
without  feeling  fame  Impreffions  of  the  Awe 
they  are  calculated  to  raile  :  That  Lycaon ,  for 
indance,  was  transformed  into  a  Wolf,  and 
others  changed  into  Trees,  Birds,  Stones,  or 
condemned  to  difmal  Tortures  below,  or  pu- 
nilhed  in  their  own  Perfons,  or  in  their  wretched 
Poderity.  But  whoever  foundly  believes  them 
(as  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  once  did)  will  be 
throughly  lhaken ;  and  fo  terrified  while  the 
Irnpreffion  lads,  as  either  to  abdain  from  fuch 
like  Crimes,  or  at  lead;  have  recourfe  to  thofe 
who  are  imagined  to  have  Power  horn  the 

T  4  Gods 
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Lett.  17, Gods  to  abfolve  them.  In  ffiort,  continued 
the  Priefts,  Nothing  fo  efficacious  to  footh  a 
dilturbed  Confcience,  to  rowze  a  dejebled  or 
curb  a  haughty  Spirit,  as  a  pleating  Rite  or  re¬ 
ligious  Aliegory.  Our  fecret  Luftrations,  our 
folemn  Proceffions  and  facred  My-fteries  are 
fo  many  fovereign  Charms  to  allay  the  Storm 
of  the  human  Breaft:  They  give  a  loofe  to 
fome  of  them  which  muft  be  evaporated  either 
this  or  a  worfe  way,  and  calm  others  through 
a  kindly  Perfuafion  of  the  Good-will  of  the 
Gods  being  procured  by  their  Performance. 
Our  public  Feafts  where  Dancing  and  Exer - 
cife  is  ufed  are  of  the  firft  Sort ;  fuch  as  the 
Progrefs  of  Cybele ,  the  Siftrums  of  IJis>  and 
above  them  all,  the  Ladies  Delight,  the  Pro- 
ceffions  of  Bacchus  f :  Returned  from  thefe , 

the 


*  An  ingenious  Phyfician,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Tarantula 
f.ys,  though  there  be  many  really  bit  by  that  venomous  Spider, 
yet  the  Women,  (by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  f  atients) 
frequently  counterfeit  the  Diftemper  by  feigning  it’s  ufual  Symp¬ 
toms  For  when  they  fall  into  any  Languiihment,  either  through 
Misfortunes,  unfuccefsful  Love,  or  Ailments  peculiar  to  the  Sex, 
the  lalling  Grief  brought  on  them  by  fuch  Accidents  degene¬ 
rates  into  Melancho  ly  and  Defpair.  I  his  is  fed  partly  by 
their  Solitude,  living  like  Nuns,  and  forbid  the  Converfation  of 
Men  be  it  ever  fo  innocent  ;  and  chiefly  by  the  ful.ry  Climate, 
( Calabria )  hot  nouriilnng  Food  their  own  adult  Conilitution, 
Idlenefs,  and  fuch  like  in  this  gloomy  Stale,  nothing  delights 
and  refrefhes  them  fo  much  as  Mujic  and  Dancing  :  And  to 
have  their  Fill  of  it,  which  is  alone  allowed  to  thofe  flung 
by  the  Tarantula ,  they  fax  they  are  hit ;  and  their  Palenefs, 
Dejettion,  Difficulty  of  Bi eathing,  Palpitations,  and  perverted 
Imagination,  like  a  Delirium,  give  a  Colour  to  the  Cheat. 
T  his  is  fo  common  in  the  South  of  our  Country  (Italy)  that 
thefe  violent  Dancings,  fo  highly  delightful  to  the  Women,  are 
turned  into  a  Proverb,  and  called  il  Carnemaletto  dclle  Donne, 
the  Ladies  little  Carnival. 


G.  Baglivi.  DiiT.  VI.  de  Tarant, 
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the  weary  Worlhipper,  being  at  a  proper  Pitch  Lettay* 
for  ordinary  Life,  can  afford  to  fit  quietly  down 4 
at  home,  and  mind  his  private  Affairs,  But 
if  upon  any  Difafter,  the  Mind  be  leized  with 
brown-eyed  Melancholly ;  if  evil  Omens,  or 
long  Solitude  bring  Dejedtion  and  Gloom,  then 
a  fecret  Sacrifice ,  an  Expiation ,  or  other  holy 
Ceremony  is  the  Cure :  after  ids  pious  Perfor¬ 
mance  the  Cloud  is  difpelled,  the  Gloom  gives 
way,  and  the  happy  Devotee,  now  fatisfied 
wiih  himfelf,  and  in  good  Terms  with  the 
Gods,  fees  every  thing  look  gay ;  the  World 
fmiles ;  his  Heart  is  full  of  the  fweeteft  Hopes, 
and  all  about  him  partake  of  his  Good-nature 
and  Affability:  So  powerful  is  the  Virtue  of 
our  facred  In  dilutions !  But  if  upon  a  Repe¬ 
tition  of  thefe  Rites  at  proper  Intervals,  that 
Serenity  of  Mind  be  procured  which  makes 
the  Happinefs  of  Life,  muff  it  not  be  acknow-* 
leged  that  their  Authors  were  wife,  and  Friend? 
to  Mankind  ? 


Such  was  the  Language  of  the  facred  Ordet 
among  the  Ancients.  The  Poets ,  frequently 
moved  by  internal  Impulfe,  gave  their  cor¬ 
dial  Affent;  and  even  the  Philofiphers  partly 
approved  the  fame  Dodlrine.  The  old  thought-* 
ful  Heraclitus  called  all  holy  Rites  Akea, 
Cures  :  And  a  later  Sage,  and  zealous  Difcjple 
of  the  Priefts,  gives  us  this  Detail  of  their 
Reafons.  1  Some  of  the  Rites,  fays  he,  that 
*  are  daily  performed  in  the  Temples  have  a 

fecret 
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Lett  17® f  fecret  and  ineffable e  Caufe  of  their  Inftitu- 
4  tion  :  Others  have  been  confecrated  to  the 
c  Gods  as  their  peculiar  Symbols  from  the  Be- 
*  ginning  of  Time :  Others  reprefent  them  in 

4  different  Afpedts  (as  genial  Nature  has 

5  exprefled  invifible  Proportions  in  vifible  Forms.) 

4  Others  are  meant  as  Marks  of  Honour,  and 
4  aim  at  fome  certain  Refemblance  or  Attri- 
4  bute  of  the  Superior  Nature,  The  fecond 
4  Clafs  have  been  framed  for  our  Good,  in 
c  order  to  deliver  us  from  diforderly  Paffions, 
4  or  to  rid  us  of  other  Diflempers  to  which 
c  we  poor  Mortals  are  obnoxious/  In  confc- 
quence  of  thefe  Principles  he  explains  the  ftrange, 
and  moft  fhocking  Inftance  of  their  Rites,  the 
Confecration  of  the  Phallus,  into  an  ‘  Emblem 
4  of  "the  Power  of  Generation,  whofe  pro- 
4  lific  Viitne  is  thereby  invoked  to  impregnate 
4  the  Univcrfe;  for  which  reafon  that  Ceie- 
€  mony  is  for  the  mod  Part  performed  in 
€  the  Spring ,  when  the  whole  World  receives 
4  a  kind  of  Regeneration  from  the  Gods/  As 
for  the  obfeene  Forms  of  S.  eech  thought  to  be 
indifpenfable  Parts  of  the  Service,  they  are 
Remedies,  or  rather  Antidotes  againfl  impure 
Paffions - .  8  All  out  Affections,  he  fays, 

c  like 

e  $  \tuRNAt  IORUM  originem  illam-mihi  in  medium  pro- 
ferre  fas  eft,  non  quas:  ad  arcanam  Divinitatis  naturam  refert>  r, 
fed  qu^  aut  fabubfis  admixta  difTeritur,  aut  a  phyftcis  in  vul- 
gusaperitur:  nam  occultas  et  manantes  exMERi  Veri  fonte 
rationes  ne  in  ipfis  quidem  Sacris  ennarrare  permittitur  ;  fed  ft 
<piis  illas  aftequitur  continere  intra  confcientiam  tedlas  jubetur. 

Macrob.  Saturnal.  Lib.  I.  §  7, 
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4  like  a  ftemtned  Torrent,  grow  more  violent,  Lett.  17, 
4  the  more  they  are  -teftrained  :  But  when  they 
4  are  gently  indulged,  and  permitted  mode-, 

4  rately  to  exert  their  native  Powers,  they 

4  are  quickly  fat'isfied  ;  after  that,  being  foothed 
«  by  a  fort  of  Charm,  they  yield  to  Perfuafion 

5  that  wou’d  have  (formed  at  Violence.  Thus 
4  as  we  come  to  red  rain  our  own  Paffion,  by 
4  feeing  the  Rage  of  other  Men,  and  it’s  dif- 
4  mal  Effects  reprefented  upon  the  Stage,  in  the 

4  fame  manner  by  feeing  obfcene  Sights  in  the  . 

4  Temples,  and  hearing  obfcene  Words,  we 
4  are  delivered  from  the  Mifery  infeparable 
*  from  the  Actions f.’ 

Whether  this  might  not  fometimes  be 
true,  I  (hall  not  at  prefen t  enquire.  That  it  . 
was  frequently  otherwife  I  am  very  certain ; 
and  therefore  perfedtly  agree  in  Opinion  with 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  mod  learned  Writers  of 
Antiquity  h  when  after  a  high  Commendation 
-of  the  reformed  Roman  Rites,  he  defires  that 
no  body  wou!d  fuppofe  him  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Grecian  Fables,  Some  of  them, 
he  knows,  explain  the  W orks  of  Nature  in 
gloomy  myfterious  Initiations ;  others  are  com- 
pofed  to  comfort  unhappy  Men  under  Afflidion ; 
others  to  relieve  us  under  Trouble  of  Mind, 
to  rid  us  of  Terrors  and  purge  off  black  Opi¬ 
nions;  and  others  for  various  laudable  Purpofes, 

But 

f  IAMBAIX.  BIB.  T.  §.  if. 

*  AIONT2.  AAII1AP.  ' hfyaw'hvy ,  (3. 
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Lett.  1 7. Bat ,  fays  he,  tho’  I  be  as  muchapprifed  of  this 
any  Man,  yet  I  would  incline  to  ufe 
them  cautioufly,  and  rather  approve  the  Roman 
Theology:  For  I  confider  that  the  Advantages 
to  be  reaped  from  the  Grecian  Legends  are 
but  fmall,  and  confined  to  the  few  who  have 
been  at  Pains  to  enquire  into  their  Origin  : 
Now  there  are  not  very  many  who  are  well 
inftruded  in  this  fort  of  Philofophy 3  while 
the  rude  unthinking  Multitude  commonly 
underftand  thefe  mythical  Narrations  in  the 
worji  Senfe  3  and  fall  into  one  of  two  Evils : 
Either  an  utter  Contempt  of  Gods  immerfed 
in  fuch  Mifery  3  or  into  an  opinion  that  they 
need  abftain  from  nothing  bafe  or  unlawful, 
iince  they  have  the  Gods  them  Elves  for  their 
'  Patterns. 

You  fee  he  allows  the  Grecian  A  legorin 
to  contain  a  real  Philofophy;  and  that  thofe 
who  are  capable  of  enquiring  into  their  Ori¬ 
gin  may  be  highly  profited  both  in  Specu¬ 
lation  and  Pradice.  In  the  former  they  unfold 
the  Myfteries  of  Nature  ;  in  the  latter  they 
afford  infinite  Materials  to  moralize  ?  A  well- 
difpofed  Perfon  may  there  find  fomething  fitted 
to  every  Condition  in  Life.  Wou’d  we  live 
coatented  with  our  Lot,  and  not  aim  at  higher 
things  than  are  confident  with  Mortality?  Let 
us  recoiled;  the  Fate  of th zGiants  that  attempted 
to  fcale  the  Heaven,  and  the  Fall  of  ambitious 
Bellerophon  from  his  winged  Horfe. 


Wgu’d 
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Wou’d  we  guard  againft  Pride  and  an  un-Lett.!?, 
bridled  Tongue  ?  There  is  wretched  Mariyas  1—v— * 
hung  up  before  our  Eyes,  and  Niobe  weeping 
for  her  Children  till  {he  was  turned  to  a  Stone. 

Wou’d  we  footh  our  Minds  under  the  Vi- 
ciffitudes  of  Fortune,  and  Calamities  of  Life  ? 

Let  us  liften  to  the  Complaints  of  Apollo, 
uttered  in  doleful  Strain  upon  the  Banks  of 
Ampbyrffus  while  he  was  doomed  to  feed 
A  l met  us  Sheep.  Lycaon  howling  through  the 
Woods,  is  a  loud  Warning  to  the  Wicked  and 
the  Cruel;  lxion  for  ever  rowling  on  the  reft- 
lefs  Wheel,  to  the  Lewd  and  Lawlefs;  and 
1 Tantalus  tortured  amid  Streams  with  Third, 
to  the -Covetous  and  Infatiable,  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  Hercules  and  the  Train  of 
Heroes  who  by  Virtue  and  glorious  Deeds  have 
obtained  Heaven  and  Immortality :  or  if  you 
afpire  not  fo  high,  the  Elyfian  Fields  and  Groves, 
tne  Abodes  of  the  Blefled,  Hand  open  to  the 
Pious ,  and  to  thofe 


§!ui  fui  memores  alios  fecSre  merendo . 

These  are  fome  of  the  trite  and  obvious 
Le iibns  to  be  learned  from  Mythology  :  What 
an  Infhu&refs  then  mud  this  creative  Faculty 
prove,  when  employed  by  a  mallei  ly  Hand  to 
paint  the  Charms  of  Virtue,  and  Deformity  of 
Vice  ?  To  trace  their  feveral  Sources,  pull  off 
their  Difguifes,  and  point  out  their  Tendencies 

through 
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Lett 1 7. through  all  the  Windings  of  the  human  Heart? 
Form  to  yourfelf  the  Idea  of  a  monftrous  many¬ 
headed  Beaft :  Nay,  fhrink  not  from  the  Sa¬ 
vage  $  he  is  nearer  a-kin  to  us  than  we  are 
aware.  Imagine  fome  of  thefe  Heads  to  be  of 
tame,  and  others  of  wild  Animals*  which  fhoot 
forth  all  around  the  Creature  by  turns,  and 
germinate  at  it’s  pleafure.  With  this  Beafl 
imagine  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  other 
two  Animals  to  be  compounded,  that  of  a  Lion, 
and  that  of  a  Man,  fo  as  to  make  only  one 
Creature  of  all  the  three,  but  in  vvhofe  Con- 
ftitution  the  multifarious  Monjier  (hall  pre« 
do  mine,  then  the  Lion,  and  lead  of  all  the 
Man .  Conceive  it  to  be  fo  veiled  with  the 
human  Figure,  that  to  thofe  who  cannot  fee 
within  it,  but  only  view  the  Qut-fide,  it  fhall 
appear  to  be  one  tingle  Animal,  and  that  a 
real  Man.  Then  imagine  it  allowed  to  adt 
according  to  the  feveral  inward  Springs  of  it's 
heterogeneous  Frame  3  and  after  that,  think 
coolly  with  yourfelf,  what  Management  would 

he  moft  conducive  to  it's  real  Happinejs - ? 

Whether  to  feed  and  cherifh  the  various  Beafti 
to  nourish  the  Liony  and  ftarve  the  Man ,  fa 
as  he  fhou’d  be  dragged  whither  fo  ever  the 
other  pleafed  5  while  they  are  fighting,  biting* 
and  devouring  one  another,  or  to  keep  the 
Monfter  at  under  ;  to  tame  the  Lion,  and 
cberijh  the  human  Creature  ?  In  plainer  Terms, 
Whether  it  be  better  to  indulge  the  Inftindis 
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of  an  Ape,  a  Hog,  a  Fox,  or  Goat,  and  Lett. 17. 
Lion-'hke  to  tear  whatever  oppofes  them  ;  or 
to  curb  thefe  fprouting  Motions,  and  a  d  like 
&  Man?— to  temper  the  native  Fiercentfs  of 
our  Make  with  the  mild  Principle  of  Huma¬ 
nity  ;  and  chaden  our  apijh  animal  Inclina¬ 
tions  wich  the  Majedy  and  Decency  of  a  fu~> 
peri  or  Nature  h  ? 

PR  0  7  EUS  is  faid  by  thofe  who  wou’d 
deduce  all  Fable  from  Hi /lory ,  to  reprefent  the 
various  Enjigns  ufed  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt . 

Plato  laughing,  makes  him  an  Emblem  of 
the  quackifh  Soph  ids,  Lucian  of  the  Player^ 
Eujlathius  of  Flatterers^  CaJJiodorus  of  Traitors, 
and  St.  Auftin,  which  is  the  neared,  of  Truths 
for  the  real  Allegory  of  Proteus  is  of  deep 
pui'ofophical  Import :  But  the  immenfe  Diver- 
ii*y  of  the  human  Heart ,  the  Viciffitudes  in 
i  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  the  Succedions  of  wa¬ 
vering  Thought,  the  Storms  of  Paffion,  Con- 
trai  ts  of  Defire,  and  Change  of  Purfu its,  make 
h,  if  not  a  true,  at  lead  a  happy  Application,  to 
call  it  a  perfect  Proteus  ;  now  Fire,  now  Water, 
then  a  lifelels  Lump  *  by  and  by  a  Lion  ;  then 
a  Bull,  a  Snake,  or  any  Animal  whole  Indind 
and  Affedions  it  pleafes  to  affiime  \ 

1 1  s  thus  that  Fable  takes  the  Harfhnefs  from 
dry  Philofophy,  and  by  mixing  its  Precepts 
with  Imagery  makes  them  not  only  eafy  to 

apprehend^ 

h  riATfiN.  n o\iT. 

4  Agost.  Masc.ardi.  Parti  Difc.  2. 
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Lett. 1 7.  apprehend,  but  their  Impreflions  both  agreeable 
^^^^and  lading.  For  no  Meafure  of  Verfe,  no 
Strength  of  Figures,  no  Pomp  of  Language, 
nor  Art  of  Compofition  has  fuch  an  infinua- 
ting  Influence  upon  a  young  Mind  as  a  well- 
told  wond'rous  Tale . 

After  all,  what  fhou'd  hinder  one  of  a 
poetical  Turn,  laid  down  perhaps  on  the  Bank 
of  a  Brook,  or  feated  on  the  Brow  of  a  Clif, 
commanding  the  Ocean,  and  viewing  the 
auguft  Spectacle  around  him  ;  the  Beauty 
and  Order  of  the  Heaven,  the  Oeconomy 
and  Concord  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  — ;  then 
confidering  the  Chain  of  Caufes  that  keep  the 
mighty  Frame  fteady  and  invariable,  what 
fhou’d  hinder  him,  I  fay  to  liAen  attentively 
to  a  Sage,  who  fhou’d  approach  and  tell  him  5 
i  Sir !  I’ll  give  you  the  Clew  by  which  to  trace 
4  thefe  latent  Powers  and  fatisfy  your  Curiofity. 
6  The  great  Foundation  of  Knowlege  is  the 
4  Principle  of  Contradiction  or  Identity ;  that 
c  is  to  fay,  that  a  Propofition  cannot  be  true* 
4  and  falfe  at  the  lame  time ;  fo  that  A  is  A, 
c  and  cannot  be  not  A,  which  Angle  Principle 

*  is  fufficient  to  demon  A  rate  all  Geometry : 
c  but  if  you  intend  to  apply  it  to  Nature , 
4  you  mud  aflume  another  Principle*  that  of 
i  a  fufficient  Rea/on,  or  that  nothing  happens 
>  without  a  Reason  why  it  happens  fo  rather 

*  than  otherwiie  V  He  retires,  and  another 

advances— 


*  M.  Leibnitz. 
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advances—— i  Sir !  it  is  impoffible  that  a  Moon-  Lett.  17. 
s  tain  can  be  without  a  Valley,  that  the  Whole 

*  fhould  be  lefs  than  a  Part ;  that  two  and  two 
--fhould  not  make  four,  and  that  a  Thing  (hould 

*  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  time.  To  fuppofe  it 
€  other  wife  would  be  turning  Theology  and  Re« 
c  ligion  into  Ridicule,  an  Abfurdity  of  worfcCoa* 
c  fequence  than  any  thing  I  have  mentioned  V 

.Suppose  after  thefe  two  great  Men,  and 


great  they  really  were,  an  old  myfterious  My- 
thologift  fhou’d  prefume  to  fucceed,  and  ling 
or  fay  this  ancient  Tale,  £  That  the  Goddefs 
5  Themis  ,n  prior  to  the  Formation  of  the 
c  Univerfe  had  three  eternal  Daughters,  La - 
e  chefis,  At  repos  and  Clothe .  upon  whom  the 
*  fupreme  confulting  Mind,  her  Hufband,  be- 
5  flow'd  the  higheft  Honour.  They  were 
c  called  the  Fates,  {Lots  or  Shares  parcelling 
€  out  the  World)  and  had  Power  irremiffibly 
c  to  diftribute  Good  or  Evil  to  Mortals.  I  have 
c  likewife  heard,  might  the  Bard  fubjoin,  what 


I 


1  M.  Bernier  Ecclaireiff, 

m  Pcffibility  or  Aptitude ,  the  Wife  of  Jove,  to  whom  (he 
bore  the  Fates.  Orpheus  lays  to  her, 

UpooTYi  ycco  ts Aelch  oiyixs  SvifloTg  xvi(pvtvxg 
crio  yelp  ri[Jt.oc\  fxxxxgoov  (xvA^tx  St'ctyvx. 


Thou  fir  ft  to  Mortals  facred  Rites  revealed ft ; 

Fro7n  Thee  the  Worfihip  paid  to  every  God, 

From  Thee  their  hallowed  Myfieries  proceed. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  the  eternal  Relations  of  Things  considered 
as  influencing  the  Structure  and  Government  of  the  World, 
were  the  Source  of  Religion,  or  of  the  Vv  orfliip  of  thele  fu- 
perior  Powers ,  whofe  Connexions  and  Operations  the  Briefly 
endeavoured  to  imitate  in  their  Rites,  and  reprefient  in  their 
Mythology.  See  Page  5 1  and  the  Notes,  and  Page  3d,  Note  N 
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Lett.  1 7/  I  do  not  fo  well  comprehend,  that  they  were 
c  the  Children  of  Night,  or  of  that  Dark- 
c  nefs  that  preceded  the  Birth  of  Pan  ;  that 

*  they  were  elder  than  Time,  and,  what  I 
c  better  believe,  that  they  preceded  even  an- 
f  cient  Chaos  n,  but  came  to  Maturity  and 
€  Power  when  Pan  firft  fprang  from  its  eternal 
c  Womb.  But  wou’d  you,  Sir!  have  a  more 
€  intelligible  Genealogy,  tho’  the  fame  in  Sub- 
6  ftance  with  the  firft  and  laft  ;  the  Fates  were 
c  the  Daughters  of  Necessity0:  their  Ha- 
c  bitation  is  the  Recefs  of  a  gloomy  Cavern, 

£  where  they  live  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable 
f  Darknefs,  but  whence  they  daily  fly  out  in- 

*  vifible,  and  govern  Heaven  and  Earth,  Gods 
s  and  Men,  according  to  their  immutable  Pre- 
fi  fcription.’  To  which  of  the  three  Inftrufliors 
wou’d  a  Man  of  Tafte  liften  with  moft  Plea- 
furef- — To  the  laft,  fay  you,  without  doubt; 
but  it  wou’d  ftill  increafe,  if  he  condefcended 
to  fpeak  a  little  plainer.  That,  my  Friend, 
he  can  never  do  while  he  keeps  to  his  Character 
as  a  Mythologift  :  But  we  (hall,  if  you  pleafe, 
call  an  Interpreter  or  two,  an  Ancient  and  a 
Modern  5  and  after  hearing  them,  you  may 
better  judge  of  his  abftrufe  Genealogies. 

There  are,  fays  the  one,  certain  eternal 
immutable  Relations  of  Things,  according  to 
which  the  World  was  framed,  and  by  which  it 

is 


n  Lycius  Delius,  older  than  Homer,  (perhaps  Olen  the 
Lycian,  Apollo's  Poet  in  Delos.)  See  Pausan.  Arcadic. 

?  From  Plato’s  Timeus. 
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is  'flail  governed,  The  Properties  of  a  Triangle Leti.i 
can  never  agree  to  a  Sphere,  nor  thole  of  a 
Sphere  to  a  Cone*  Every  Piece  of  Mat  er  re¬ 
quires  a  commenfurate  Space,  and  all  Exigence 
neceflarily  implies  Duration :  The  fame  Body 
cannot  have  the  Firmnefs  of  Iron  and  Fragility 
of  Wood,  the  Confiftency  of  Earth  and  Fluidity 
of  Water*  It  cannot  be  crooked,  and  at  the 
fame  time  Freight  $  heavy  and  yet  light  \  a 
Circle  and  yet  a  Square.  Each  of  thefe  Pro¬ 
perties  is  an  eternal  Law,  by  which  Nature  does 
and  muft  proceed*  For  the  Powers  neceflarily 
refulting  from  thefe  immutable  Relations  were 
fo  ordered  by  their  great  Creator,  as  by  the  mod 
admirable  Mechanifm  to  govern  the  Univerte, 
and  preferve  the  divine  Harmony  and  Order  in 
which  it  moves :  while  the  apparent  natural  Ill 
in  the  World  is  the  flight  Concomitant  of  a 
much  greater  and  more  general  Good. 

It  is  my  Opinion,  fays  another,  that  the 
Divine  Nature  is  but  one,  tho*  called  by  num- 
berleis  Names,  according  to  the  fcveral  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Productions  which  are  afcribed  to 
God.  We  call  him  living ,  as  the  Author  of 
Life  5  eternal ,  as  he  is  from  everlafting  to  ever- 
lafting ;  thundering  and  etherial ,  from  thefe  his 
Operations  above ;  fruitful ,  generative  and  pa¬ 
ternal^  from  his  Productions  below  ;  Saviour 
and  Deliverer  with  the  higheft  Propriety  j  and 
to  include  all,  he  is  denominated  heavenly  and 
mrtbl\\  after  the  various  EffeCts  of  his  Power 

a/  * 

U  2  and 
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Lett.17.and  Providence,  being  himfelf  the  Cause  of 
all  things.— As  to  what  is  called  Necessity^ 

I  take  it  to  be  nothing  but  his  eternal  and  im¬ 
movable  Effence ;  to  which  the  Fable  of  her 
Daughters  the  Parcee  and  their  fatal  Spindle 
plainly  points.  They  are  three  in  number,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  triple  Divifion  of  Duration  into 
prefeht  and  to  come.  Their  ever-running 
Thread  is  partly  fpun  and  wound  up,  partly 
juft  drawn  out  and  twifting,  and  partly  as  yet 
on  the  Diftaf  At  ropes  (Irreverfionj  the  eldeft, 
fevers  the  Paji :  Lachefis  (Allotment)  the  fe- 
cond,  lays  out  the  Future  :  And  Clotho  (the 
young  Spin  her  p )  is  always  furnifhing  what  is 
P regent :  So  that  the  grand  Tranfaction  of  Time 
is  not  ill  reprefen  ted  in  the  Drama  of  the  Fable* 

5  But,  as  Plato  hath  nobly  faid,  all  this  is  no- 

*  thing  but  God  himfelf,  who,  according  to 
4  ancient  Tradition,  having  the  Beginning, 

*  Middle  and  End  of  all  Beings  in  his  Power, 

€  keeps  one  (freight  heady  Courfe  according  to 

c  Nature,  with  his  infeparable  Adherent* 
f  yuftice ,  always  ready  to  avenge  the  leafi  De- 

*  viation  from  its  divine  Law  V 

After  reading  this  beautiful  Solution,  me- 
thinks  I  hear  you  muttering  to  yourfelf,  ‘Themis 
€  the  Wife  of  Jove,— Mother  of  the  Fates  ! 

c  Pcjjibility  — 

P  There  are  different  Arrangements  of  the  Fates  ;  this 
fame  Author  makes  Lachefis  over  rule  Futurity  ;  and  Plato  makes 
her  Province  the  Prefent ,  and  Atropos's  Futurity  :  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Order  that  bell  fuited  the  Subject,  and  the  Import  of 
their  Names. 

q  ANONTM.  zjEgl  Ko^k. 

\ 
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*  Poftibility - Aptitude- — —  Structure  of  the  Lett.  17 

5  World— Source  oj  Worjhip— Three  Sifters— 

‘  Duration,  all  governed  by  one  all-wife , 

€  all-juft  and  almighty  Nature!'  Glorious 
comprehend  ve  View,  if  that  be  indeed  the 
Meaning  of  the  Tale,  and  we  be  fecure  from 
Illufion  in  the  Application  !  I  well  know  you 
are  not  eafily  fatisfied  ;  and  in  the  prefent  Cafe 
there  is  but  one  Way  to  obtain  Satisfaction ;  that 
is  to  know  the  real  Sentiments  of  the  great 
Mailers  of  Life  and  Philofophy ;  who  thought 
for  themfelvesy  at  the  fame  time  that  thev  were 
comparing  the  Opinions  of  all  their  Neighbours, 
and  particularly  fearching  into  the  Treasures  of 
the  Eaft ;  to  know,  I  lay,  their  real  Sentiments 
of  the  Rife  and  Government  of  the  World,  and 
compare  them  with  the  allufive  Tale*  Rut  how 
is  that  Knowledge  to  be  attained  ?  I  helitate 
a  little  to  anfwer  the  Queftion  :  yet  mull; 
ingenuoufly  tell  you,  that  if  you  indeed  wifli 
to  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  the  early  Sages,  and 
view  their  genuine  manly  Conceptions  of  Nature 
and  Truth  ;  if  you  wifh  to  feel  their  elevated 
Genius,  and  be  truly  acquainted  both  with  their 
Head  and  their  Heart,  you  muft  of  necejfity  be 
Mafler  of  their  Language.  No  Interpreter, 
no  Commentator,  no  Copier  can  lave  you  from 
this  Condition  :  Were  Mercury  himfelf  to  de- 
fcend  at  your  Prayer,  and  refume  his  ancient 
Office,  you  woifd  receive  at  beft  but  faint,  often 
falfe,  often  disfigured  Ideas  from  his  Interpret 

U  3  tatiom 
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7-tatIon.  What  the  judicious  Cervantes  fays  of 
Poetry,  holds  equally  true  of  elegant  Profe,  and 
indeed  more  or  lefs  of  all  kind  of  Writing; (  That 
4  all  Attempts  to  tranflate  Verfe  into  a  different 
4  Language  have  always  come  fhort  of  the 
g  Beauty  of  the  Original,  let  ever  fo  much  La- 
4  hour  be  employ’d,  or  Abilities  fhewn  in  the 
c  Tranflation  r.*  But  all  Fable  is  Poetry ,  and 
the  truell:  Species  of  it  is  Fable .  In  this,  you 
have  often  heard,  the  earlieft  Authors  wrote  y 
and  even  the  unfabled  Accounts,  if  I  may  fo 
ipeak,  of  the  grand  Tran  factions  of  ancient 
Chaos ,  and  the  Rife  of  Things,  are,  intheOpi-* 
nion  of  a  knowing  Divine,  poetically  and  enig¬ 
matically  told.  £  The  Refledlions,  fays  he,  that 
€  are  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  divine  Wri- 
f  tings  upon  the  Origin  of  the  World  and  the 
4  Formation  of  the  Earth,  feem  to  me  to  be 
c  writ  in  a  Stile  fomething  approaching  to  the 
4  Nature  of  a  prophetical  Stile,  and  to  have 
4  more  of  a  divine  Enthufiafm  in  them  than  the 
4  ordinary  Text  of  Scripture ;  the  Expreflions 
g  are  lofcv,  and  fome times  abrupt,  and  often 
*  figurative  and  difguifed  ;  as  may  be  particu- 
s  larly  obferved  in  that  beautiful  Speech  of  Wif- 
4  dom  recorded  by  Solomon  ;  which  is  yet  fo  ob- 
15  fcure,  that  no  two  Verfions  I  have  met  with 
agree  in  the  Tranflation  of  that  Verfe  and  it 

c  commonly 

f  r  Todos  aquellos  que  los  Libros  de  Verfo  quifieron  boiver  $n 
otra  Lengua — quitaron  mucho  de  fa  natural  Valor :  que  por 
C'uydado  que  pongan,  y  HabiiiJad  que  rriueftran  jamas  liegaran 
al  punto  que  ellos  tienen  en  fu  primer  nacimiento. 

1).  OMj  i  x.  Lib.  I.  §  6« 
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c  commonly  happens  fo  in  an  enthufajlic  or  pro-  Lett.  17 
€  phetic  Stile,  that  by  reafon  of  the  Eagernefs — ***** 
*  and  Trembling  of  the  Fancy,  it  does  not  al- 
€  ways  regularly  follow  the  fame  even  Thread  of 
‘  Difcourfe ;  but  ftrikes  many  times  upon  fome 
c  other  Thing  that  hath  Relation  to  it,  or  lies 
€  under  or  near  the  fame  View  V  Is  it  poffible^ 
do  you  think,  to  underhand  the  bare  Meaning, 
not  to  mention  the  Beauty  and  Spirit  of  fuch  a 
Way  of  Writing  by  Tranflations  ?  No — nor  is  it 
in  many  Cafes  poffible  to  make  any  Tranflationat 
all,  without  lofing  not  only  the  Elegance,  but 
half  the  Senfe ;  of  which  there  is  fo  pregnant 
an  Inftance  in  the  Author  lately  quoted,  where 
he  explains  the  various  Greek  Names  of  Fate% 
that  I  dare  challenge  the  greateft  Linguift  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  Perfon 
unfkilled  in  the  Original  b  Plato  lays  prettily, 
that  a  Poet  is  TPITATOS  Ana  THE  AAH0EIAX, 
three  Removes  from  Truth ,  whole  primary  ge¬ 
nuine  ElTence,  according  to  him,  is  the  divine 
Id  EAj  the  Model  of  the  Creation.  The  vilible 

U  4  Forms 


s  Dr.  T.  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory. 

£  O Ipoii  Je  rriv  ANATKHN  olxXo  t!  A iyivtjou  zj Am 
rJrov  (tow  0EON ) *  EIMAPMENHN  ei£  to  s^eiv  te  ^ 
CCXoXbTtiS'  IlEnPOMENHN  SlO  TO  ZTSTTEpOC-. 
tmtSoci  zuovloc,  ytj  txridlv  ev  t o7$  hti  xttei^ov  eivoa'  >c,  MOIPAN. 
UZV  CC7TQ  TH  fXE  UEpiT^Ol*  NEMESIN  Cl\  0,7 TO  Trig  EXOfU) 


Jtav£u,rcr£w?*  A APA  STEPAN7  J'e  cwvtt  * 


c w(>(xg~ov 


’  1 ' 
0,1 !  la 


lav  ycrasu 


%oC\  CC  (p'JTlV*  AI2AN  tl  a  El  OVO-JXV.  Ety*  KOSMOT. 

In  the  firit  and  two  laft  Names  of  Fate,,  I  apprehend  the 
Author  to  have  miftaken  the  Etymology. 
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7.  Forms  of  Things  make  the  firft  Step  from  it ; 
our  Conceptions  or  Ideas  of  them  the  fecond  ;  and 
the  Poet's  Allegories,  or  Figures  of  thefe  Con¬ 
ceptions,  the  third.  A  Tranflation  therefore 
muft  be  a  Remove  further  off  $  and  if  he  vary’d 
the  Figure,  which  he  cannot  avoid  in  Lan¬ 
guages  of  different  Genius,  he  muft  be  th z  fifth 
from  Truth.  Slight  and  flippery  is  the  Hold 
of  her  at  that  Diftance  ;  and  abfurd  the  Plan 
of  fearching  for  her  in  a  Tranflation  !  For  do 
butconfider;  the  greateft  Men  of  Antiquity5 
tho’  endow'd  with  thefublimeft  Underftandings> 
fpent  their  Lives  in  Study,  with  an  Application 
and  Docility  amazing  to  a  Modern.  When 
Pythagoras  impofed  a  feven  Year’s  Silence  on 
his  Difciples,  he  told  them  that  he  required 
but  one  half  the  Time  which  he  had  himfelf 
fpent*  among  the  Priefts  in  Egypt ,  (where  he 
fubmitted  to  Circumcifion  into  the  bargain)  in 
6rder  to  gain  Admittance  into  their  Order,  and 
participate  of  their  myftical  Science.  Democritus 
fpent  a  long  Life,  in  an  unwearied  Refearch  of 
Truth,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Chaldean  Magi, 
the  Egyptian  Priefts,  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts, 
and  of  Leucippus  the  Grecian  Author  of  the  Ato¬ 
mic  Philofophy.  Fhtophraflus  is  characterized  by 
Plutarch  $JAHKOOS  EITIS  AAAOS,  inquifitive 
if  ever  Man  was ,  and  continued  fuch  beyond 
his  ninetieth  Year.  His  Matter  Arijlotle ,  tho" 
of  fuch  Penetration  as  to  be  called  by  Plato  the 
Genius  of  Nature ,  ftudied  for  twenty  Years 

under 
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under  the  Direction  of  that  great  Man,  who,  Lett.  17. 
e’er  he  obtained  himfelf  the  Title  of  the'  v— ■* 
divine  Philofopher,  had  been  fucceffively  the 
Scholar  of  Socrates. ,  of  Archytas ,  of  Eudoxus  and 
Eurytus  near  double  that  time,  befides  a  Voyage 
we  are  told  he  made  to  the  grand  Scnool  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Learning,  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  Are 
thefe  Men’s  or  their  more  metaphorical  Mailer’s 
Sentiments  to  be  truly  and  juflly  learned  in 
Tran llations  ?  Numberlefs  are  the  Miftakes 
which  I  cou’d  point  out  in  the  mofl  elaborate, 
authentic,  and  often  reviled  Verfionsj  but  X 
fhou’d  be  unwilling  to  depreciate  well-meant 
Endeavours,  whofe  Mifcarriage  detracts  nothing 
from  their  primitive  Merit.  I  chufe  rather  to 
give  you  a  plealant  Inlfance  of  this  kind,  to 
which  I  was  Witnefs  myfelf. 

It  is  not  very  long  fince  a  Gentleman,  who 
did  XIonour  to  his  Country  while  he  redded  at 
Conjlantinople  in  a  public  Charadter,  and  who 
is  now  Rill  more  confpicuous  by  his  Merit  and 
Services,  happened  in  Converfation  to  mention 
the  Subtlety  of  the  Mahometan  Doctors,  the 
Piety  and  Devotion  of  their  Dilciples,  and  pro¬ 
digious  Extent  of  their  Religion.  As  he  is  a 
Man  of  fuperior  Knowledge  and  Probity,  his 
way  of  fpeaking  furprized  an  ingenious  Youth 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  Company,  and 
awaked  a  Curiofity  natural  to  a  young  Mind,  to 
fee  the  Bafts  upon  which  fo  vaft  an  Edifice 
leaned.  He. accordingly  got  a  French  Tranflation 

of 
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Lett.17.of  the  Coran  by  their  Conful  dit  Ryer ,  and 
fat  eagerly  down  to  read  it.  But  he  was  amazed 
beyond  meafure  when  he  cou’d  fcarce  make  out 
half  a  Page  of  common  Senfe  together.  c  This 
c  the  Foundation,  faid  he,  of  a  mighty  Reli- 
c  gion  !  this  the  Decider  of  fubtile  Difputes ! 
€  and  Rule  of  refined  Morals  !  Impoffible. 
€  Sir  R  *  *  *  *  F  *  *  *  *  to  be  fure 
c  knows  the  Eaft  better  than  any  Man  in  Bri- 
€  tain  *  but  what  can  be  the  Influence  of  fuch 
e  Stuff  as  this  ?’ 

As  ill  Luck  wou’d  have  it,  an  old  Latin 
Coran  fell  into  his  Hands  much  about  the 
fame  time,  which  is  utterly  unintelligible  $  and 
inftead  of  a  Foundation  of  Faith  feems  to  be 
the  Production  of  Madnefs  and  Immorality. 
This  compleated  his  Aftonifhment  ;  particu¬ 
larly  Sura  XII.  in  relating  the  Hiftory  of  Jo~ 
fepti s  being  fold  by  his  Brothers  into  Egypt ,  and 
of  his  Miftrefs’s  Paflion  for  him,  (who,  as  her 
belt  Excufe,  invited  a  Sett  of  Ladies  to  fee 
himS)  there  is  in  that  Tranflation  an  Exprefiion 
about  the  Women,  at  his  Entrance  into  the 
Room,  too  indecent  to  be  repeated ;  but  at 
which  the  Tranflator  in  a  marginal  Note  ex¬ 
claims,  O  fcedum  et  obfcoenum  Frophetam  ! 
O  the  obfcene  and  filthy  Prophet!  My  young 
Gentleman  cou’d  ftand  it  no  longer  :  he  came 
flying  to  me  with  his  Tranflation  and  Amaze¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  fo  painted  in  his 
Looks,  and  fuch  Eagernefs  to  tell  it,  that  I 

cou’d 
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eou’d  fcarce  hear  him  with  tolerable  Gravity  •,  Lett,  1 7. 
nor  can  I  yet  think  of  it  without  Laughter.  In 
end  however  I  took  out  the  Book,  view’d  the 
Verfe,  and  affured  him  there  was  neither  Trace 
nor  Veftige  of  fuch  an  Exprefiion  in  the 
Coran;  but  on  the  contrary  a  very  model! 

Term  that  fignifies  to  prize  highly ,  or  greatly 
commend .  Then  looking  here  and  there  thro* 
the  pretended  Tranflation,  I  found  it  did  not 
deferve  the  Name ;  and  recommended  to  him 
a  new  one  done  by  a  modeft  learned  Man  *  of 
equal  Capacity  and  Candour,  and  who,  for  the 
Honour  of  our  Country,  I  wifh  had  met  with 
the  Encouragement  due  to  his  Merit.  This  fa- 
tisfied  my  young  Friend  in  part  $  to  do  it 
wholly ,  and  to  let  him  fee  that  that  Book,  which 
we  juftly  think  replenished  with  Folly,  may  yet 
be  the  Objed  of  Admiration,  and  almoft  Ado¬ 
ration  of  greater  Numbers  of  Mankind  than 
any  Book  extant,  as  indeed  it  is,  I  read  to  him, 
from  an  Eajlern  Author,  the  Story  of  a  deep 
Remorfe  and  high  Profeffion  of  Repentance  it 
once  produced  in  a  Royal  Bread:. 

The  powerful  King  of  Carifmey  pofTeffed 
of  the  hneft  Countries  of  the  Eajly  (the  ancient 
Perfta ,  Media  and  Parthia ,  and  the  mighty 
Trad  lying  to  the  Eaft  and  South  of  the  Cajpian 

Sea 


*  Mr.  G.  Sale. 

•j-  The  orthodox  Mojlems  believe  the  Co* an  to  be  eternal 
and  uncreated  ;  having  been  writ  from  everlafting  on  the  fame 
Table  by  God’s  Throne  that  contains  the  divine  irreverfible  De¬ 
crees,  whence  the  Angel  Gabriel  copied  it,  and  at  proper  Seafons 
brought  it  to  Mahomet. 
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Lett.  17.  Sea  all  the  way  to  India)  had  connived  at  a 
^ — v — '  barbarous  Murder  committed  againft  the  Law 
of  Nations  in  the  Perfon  of  an  Ambaffador  from 
the  great  Genghis-can ,  and  a  Caravan  of  Mogol 
Merchants  put  cruelly  to  death  in  his  Capital. 
That  Northern  Conqueror,  bred  in  Hardfhips, 
the  School  of  Heroes,  ifluing  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Tart  ary,  with  the  Pofterity  of  thefe 
fierce  Nations  that  formerly  ravaged,  and  now 
poflefs  Afa  and  Europe ,  had  extended  his  Fame 
and  Power  over  a  great  Part  of  the  Eafi :  But 
Sultan  Me  h  med  King  of  Car  if  me,  elated 
with  a  Grandeur  built  upon  the  Ruin  of  the 
Khalifs ,  the  Seljuc  Sultans,  and  later  Grecian 
Empire,  defpifed  Gengisroan  and  his  rude  Mo- 
gols .  c  What  tho\  faid  he  to  his  Generals, 
c  they  have  vanquifhed  fome  barbarous  Pagan 
€  Nations,  unlkilled  in  military  Arts ;  they  fhali 
c find  they  have  now  to  deal  with  different  Peo- 
c  pie,  the  brave  generous  Mujjulmen ,  verfed  in 
c  War,  who  have  conquered  Fars  u,  and  all  the 
4  reft  of  Iran  T  and  whom  no  Nation,  not 
c  the  moil  warlike  in  Afia,  has  yet  been  able 
€  to  withffand :  Let  us  go  and  teach  the  rafh 
‘  Tartar  the  Difference  between  U$  and  the 
6  Pagan  Barbarians  he  has  vanquiflied.’ 

f  The  Generals  obey’d :  the  Sultan’s  Sangiac  w 
€  was  reared :  the  great  Trumpet  the  Kerrena 
£  founded  :  the  Manga l ay  x  marched  :  the  Ar~ 

1  inies  met  in  the  Plains  of  Car  aeon,  A  terrible 
•  4  Battle 

u  Persia.  r  Hircani  a. 

w  The  Royal  Standart.  *  Tire  Vanguard. 
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*  Battle  was  fought  5  which  lafted  from  Sun-Lett.17. 
€  riling  till  Darknefs  covered  the  Earth7  f  andu-""v~~'J 
tho*  the  King  of  Carifme ,  and  the  noble  Prince 
Gelal-addin  his  Son,  both  did  Wonders  of  Va¬ 
lour,  yet  on  that  fatal  Day,  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  fighting  Men  they  loft  one  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand,  and  the  Victory.  It  wrs 
then  that  Sultan  Mehmed,  ftript  of  his  vaft 
Dominions,  was  forced  to  fly  before  the  MogoU 
Conqueror :  and  purfued  from  City  to  City  and 
Fortrefs  to  Fortrels,  he  wandered  thro"  Defarts, 
until  he  arrived  with  a  thin  Retinue  at  a  little 
obfcure  Town  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea.  Here  the  once  haughty  and  now  humbled 
Prince  regularly  affifted  at  the  public  Devotion, 
which  a  poor  I?nam  performed  in  a  mean  v 
Mofque  at  the  five  ftated  Hours  of  Prayer ;  and 
one  Day  hearing  the  Cor  an  read,  and  Juftice 
and  Mercy  recommended,  his  Heart  melted, 
he  burft  into  Tears,  and  made  many  ardent 
Vows  to  Pleaven  ;  promifingin  a  loud  Voice,  it 
God  $ould  deliver  him  from  the  Dangers 
hanging  over  his  Head,  and  re-eftablifh  him  in 
the  Throne  of  his  Kingdom,  that  he  wou’d  re- 
ligioufly  thenceforth  keep  the  Law,  and  govern 
his  People  with  Equity  and  Mildnefs, 

I  never  faw  deeper  Attention  than  the  curious 
Youth  gave  to  this  Story,  tho’  brokenly  read 
from  the  Eajlern  Author  :  but  as  the  Impreffion 
was  likewife  very  deep  which  the  Abfurdity  of 

the 


y  Abul*Cair,  the  HijftoriaiTs  own  Words. 
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Lett.  1 7,  the  Tranflations  and  Difference  of  Mamiers  had 
made  upon  him,  I  found  it  farther  neceffary  to 
tell  him,  that  tho*  the  Coran,  as  being  prin¬ 
cipally  founded  upon  Talmudical  Stories,  and 
next  upon  our  Scriptures  mifunderfiood '  was 
interfperfed  with  palpable  Ridicule,  yet  the 
general  Defign  of  it  being  to  unite  the  three 
predominant  but  confufed  Religions  at  that 
time,  Zabians ,  Jews ,  and  heretical  Chrijiians 
in  the  Knowlege  of  one  fupreme  God,  and  one 
fimple  Worfhip  *,  it  was  no  wonder,  in  the 
Circumftances  of  the  Prophet  and  his  People, 
that  it  fhould  obtain  Belief.  To  convince 
him  of  this,  I  afked  leave  to  give  him  a  faint 
imperfedt  Idea  of  one  Part  of  its  Dodtrine 
upon  the  moft  fublime  of  all  Subjedts,  the 
Deitv. 

£C  God! - There  is  no  other  God  befides 

ce  him.  He  it  is  who  lives,  felf-exiftent  for 
u  ever  and  ever.  He  it  is  whom  Sleep  can  never 
€C  feize,  nor  Slumbers  approach.  To  him  be- 
longs  whatever  the  Earth  contains  5  whatever 
tc  the  Heaven  furrounds :  and  who ,  againft  his 
£C  Will,  dares  intercede  for  the  Crime  of  another  ? 
g£  He,  and  PIe  alone  knows  all  things ;  pre- 
4C  fentand  to  come ;  while  Mortals  know  no- 
i€  thing  but  what  his  Pleafure  reveals.  The 
a  Extent  of  his  Throne  outmeafures  Heaven 
<c  and  Earth  :  the  Prefervation  of  all  they  con- 
tain  is  no  trouble  to  Him.  He  is  God,  the 

“  lofty 

*  Go li us  in  Append,  ad  Gram.  eT,  Erpenii, 
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c*  lofty  one  and  the  great  f :  "—and  after  reading  Lett.  17. 
it  nearly  in  this  manner,  I  allured  the  young  1 
Gentleman,  as  I  do  you,  that  how  noble  and 
exalted  foever  the  Defcription  may  appear*  it  is 
but  a  dim  Shadow  of  the  Energy,  Majefty,  and 
Comprehenfion  of  the  Original. 

If  the  Ideas  then  and  forcible  Expreffions  of 
an  illiterate  Arab  (for  fuch  was  Mahomet )  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  adequate  Tranflation,  what  Chance 
muft  the  deep  Conclufions  and  refined  chafte 
.Conceptions  of  an  elegant  Greciany  or  allegorical 
Theologue  have  to  be  genuinely  reprefen  ted  in 
a  foreign  Dialed  ?  Undeceive  yourfelf,  my 
Friend  !  Refolve  to  go  to  the  Fountain-Head, 
if  you  purpofe  to  drink  of  pure  untainted  Know¬ 
ledge.  There  plunge  into  the  Stream,  and  take 
a  Draught  fufficient  to  quench  a  noble  Thirft. 

The  Socraticce  Charted  z  in  particular,  which 
explain 

—Quid  Patrice  debitum ,  et  quid  Amicis  * 

What  to  our  Country  and  our  Friends  is  due^ 

and  teach  us  that  Sapere,  that  IVifdom  and 
Senfe  which  Horace  fays  is  the  Source  of  fine 
Writing  a,  are  not  to  be  learned  in  tranflated 
Scraps.  You  muft,  in  the  fame  Author’s  Phrafe, 
Socraticis  madere  Sermonibus —  ‘  throughly  im¬ 
bibe  the  Socratic  Dodrines/  e’er  you  be 
admitted  to  view  the  Goddeftes  Virtue  and 
Science  in  the  ftneft  Drels  they  have  yet 

appeared 

f  Coran,  Sura  II.  rr 

*  Socratic  Writings ;  meaning  Plato,  Xe  nophon,  Cebes 
and  Es chine’s  Works.  *  De  Arte  Poetica, 
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Lett.  1 7  appeared  among  Men.  Mean  time  I’ll  give  you  & 
Glance  of  them  upon  the  fame  Subject,  the  fatal 
Sifters ,  (which  likewife  includes  the  Dodrine 
of  Tranfmigration)  to  raife  your  Defire  of 
further  Enjoyment.  Cou’d  I  find  Englijh  Terms 
equivalent  to  the  Eloquence  of  the  Man  whofe 
chofen  Language  was  to  be  the  Pattern  of  the 
Speech  of  the  Gods,  I  fhou’d  make  no  doubt 
of  its  having  the  defired  Efied  ;  at  prefent  you 
muffc  be  contented  with  my  good  Intentions, 
and  accept  the  Tranflation,  if  it  be  but  barely 
intelligible. 

Assoon  as  the  Soul,  fays  an  old  Grecian  Tra¬ 
dition,  is  feparated  from  the  Body  by  Death,  it 
takes  its  Flight  towards  its  next  Manfion  5  and 
firft  arrives  at  a  folemn  facred  Region,  where 
the  Earth  opens  in  two  great  Chafmsy  and  op¬ 
posite  to  them,  the  Heaven  in  other  two,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  one  another.  Betwixt  thefe  fit  the 
Judges  of  Men,  who  pafs  Sentence  upon  all 
that  arrive,  and  according  to  its  Import,  dired 
the  Souls  of  the  Juft  to  take  their  way  by  one 
of  the  heavenly  Pafiages,  and  thofe  of  the  Unji/ft 
to  feek  the  nethermoft  of  the  infernal  Roads; 
leading  to  the  Place  of  Punifhment  deftined 
for  Tyrants,  Traitors,  Murderers  and  Gpprefibrs; 
but  which  is  chiefly  filled  with  Princes  who 
abufed  an  abfolute  Power.  The  judged  Souls 
therefore  immediately  pafs  thro’  one  of  the 
earthly,  or  one  of  the  heavenly  Pafiages,  and 
depart  for  their  refpedive  Abodes ;  and  thro* 

'  '  the 
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the  other  two  they  as  conftantly  arrive  at  the  Let.  17. 
Place  where  the  judge.,  fit  Thofe  who  rife'~~~v~^ 
out  of  the  earthly  Gulph,.  come  there  in 
wretched  Plight,  full  of  Filth  and  Mire  5  but 
thofe  who  defcend  the  celejlial  Road,  appear 
bright  and  pure,  like  their  Habitation  :  Both 
fcem  to  be  newly  arrived  from  a  long  Journey, 
and  with  great  Complacency  go  in  a  Body  and 
lodge  in  a  Mead :  There  they  falute  as  old 
Acquaintance,  and  enquire  at  one  another  their 
feveral  Adventures ;  thofe  from  tinder  the  Earth 
a  (king  about  the  Things  in  Heaven,  and  the 
heavenly  Guefts  the  Tranfadtions  below.  The 
former  in  relating  their  Fate,  weep  and  wail 
at  the  Remembrance  of  all  the  Mifery  they 
law  and  buffered  in  their  infernal  Progrefs  of  a 
thoufand  Years  5  and  the  latter  tell  with  Rap¬ 
ture  their  high  Enjoyments,  and  Sights  they 
faw  of  ineffable  Beauty.  .  .. 

After  having  been  feven  Days  in  the  Mead, 
the  Souls  muff  remove  on  the  eighth ;  and 
making  a  Journey  of  four  more,  they  arrive  at 
a  Place,  whence  they  dif^over  a  fir  eight  Body 
of  Light ,  as  it  were  a  Column,  reaching  thro 
Heaven  and  Earth,  nearly  refembling  the  Iris , 
but  more  pure  and  refplendent :  At  this  they 
arrive  in  one  Day  more,  and  be  no  Id  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Band  of  Heaven,  braced  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Column  ;  for  this  Light  is  the 
Band  of  Heaven,  embracing  and  keeping  firm 
its  whole  Circumference,  like  the  under-gird- 

X  'mZ 
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Let.17.ing  of  a  Galley.  Dependent  from  its  Ends* 
hangs  the  Spindle  of  Necessity,  which  with 
its  eternal  Twirl  makes  all  the  celeftial  Orbs 
to  circumvolve;  her  Dijtaff ,  with  its  Hooky 
are  of  Adamant,  and  her  Whirl  a  Compound 
of  this  and  other  Materials  ;  its  Form  the  fame 
with  thofe  ufed  on  Earth,  but  fuch  its  inter¬ 
nal  Mechanifm,  that  within  the  great  outer 
Whirl,  which  is  hollow  and  perforated,  lies 
juft  fuch  another,  but  lefs ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  a  third  and  fourth,  and  fo  forth  to  the 
eighth,  like  Nefts  of  Boxes  fitted  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  being  in  all  eight  concave  Spheres,  lying 
in  Circles  one  within  another,  whofe  Edges 
appear  above,  but  make  the  external  Super¬ 
ficies  of  one  fingle  Sphere  around  the  Spindle b, 
which  pafles  clear  through  the  Middle  of  the 
eighth  and  innermoft. — By  the  Twirl  of  the 
everlafting  Spindle,  the  whole  is  carried  round 
in  the  fame  Circumvolution  \  but  while  it  cir- 
cumvolves,  the  feven  inner  Spheres  move  gently 
round  in  a  contrary  Direction  :  Of  thefe  the 
eighth  revolves  with  the  greateft  Velocity; 
next  to  it,  and  equal  with  one  another,  the 
feventh,  fixth,  and  fifth  ;  the  third  appears 
to  follow  the  fame  Courfe  with  the  fourth,  the 
fourth  with  the  third,  and  fifth  with  the  ie- 

cond, 

b  Nfc’To*  crvvix,^  bo?  oifivte  rrv  HAAKA- 

THN.  I  make  no  doubt  bat  this  mult  either  have  been  an 
Kfcape  in  the  great  Philofopher,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the 
blanch r  of  a  Copill ;  for  the  Senfe  requires  it  lhould  be  t 
rot  A'i’PAKTON,  and  I  have  tranflated  it  accordingly. 
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cond,  and  the  Spindle ,  with  all  its  Orbs ,  tur'nsLct.ij' 
upon  the  Knees  of  Necessity.  v— 

Along  with  every  Sphere  is  carried  aloft  a 
Syren,  who  utters  one  unvaried  Ample  Note, 
but  from  whofe  compofition  with  the  reft,  be¬ 
ing  eight  in  all,  there  refults  a  perfect  Har¬ 
mony.  Befides  thefe,  there  fit  round  the 
Spindle,  at  equal  Diftances,  each  upon  her 
Throne,  the  three  Fates,  Daughters  of  Ne¬ 
cessity,  Atropos,  Lachefis,  and  Clotho,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  white  Apparel,  with  Garlands  on  their 
Heads,  and  finging  in  Concert  with  the  Me¬ 
lody  of  the  Syrens ;  Lachefis ,  the  Pafl ;  Clotho , 
the  Prefent-,  and  Atropos,  things  to  come. 

Clotho,  at  times  laying  her  right-hand  upon 
the  Whirl,  drives  round  the  outer  Sphere,  in¬ 
termitting  her  Atftion :  Atropos,  with  her  left 
does  the  fame  to  the  inner  Spheres :  And  La¬ 
chefis,  with  either  Hand,  pu fines  round  fume- 
times  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

Arrived  at  tins  Place,  the  Souls  go  ftreight 
to  Lachefis,  when  a  certain  Prophet  firft  di¬ 
vides  them  into  Clafles ;  and  then  taking  out 
of  Lachefis  Lap,  Lots  and  Patterns  of  Life, 
he  fteps  up  to  an  exalted  Throne,  and  pro¬ 
claims,  Thus  fayeth  Lachefis  (Alottment )  the 
Child  of  Necessity,  Ye  tranfient  Souls  !  here 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  Period,  ending  in 
Death  to  the  mortal  Race  .*  De/itny  jhall  not 
draw  Lots  for  you,  but  you  Jhall  chooje  a  Def- 
tiny  for  yourfehes  j.  whofe  Lot  is  firfi,  let  him 

X  a  firfi 


¥ 
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'Lct.ij.firJl  choofe  his  Life ,  which  once  chofen,  he  mujl 
v — v~  *  of  necefjity  lead :  But  Virtue  is  free  to  ally 
/  which  ,  every  one  frizes  or  defpges  more  or 

legs  of  it  fall  be  his  Share ;  the  Blame  be  on  the 
Choice ,  <37?^/  God  be  free  /  And  having  thus 
(poke,  he  fcatters  abroad  the  Lots,  and  each 
takes  up  that  which  falls  by  him,  not  being 
permitted  by  the  Prophet  to  touch  any  but  his 
own  well-known  Number.  Then  the  Pat¬ 
terns  of  all  the  various  Kinds  of  Lives  that  ar<g 
lived  upon  Earth,  are  fet  in  order  before  them, 
many  more  than  the  Souls  that  are  to  choofe ; 
There  you  have  the  Lives  of  all  forts  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  all  the  forts  of  Lives  led  by  Men. 
There  you  have  Kingfhips  and  Sovereignties, 
fome  lading  for  Life,  others  cut  fhort  in  the 
Middle,  and  ending  in  beggary  and  Banifh- 
ment.  There  are  the  Lives  of  Men  celebrated 
for  their  Beauty  and  Comelinefs,  for  their 
Strength,  Bravery,  and  glorious  Toils.,  for  their 
high  Defcent  and  illufhious  A  nee  ft  or  s ;  and 
of  Women  in  the  fame  manner  :  But  there  is 
no  Diflindtion  or  Claffing  of  Souls,  becaufe  of 
the  Necefiity  there  is  that  the  Soul  fhould 
change  according  to  the  Life  it  choofes,  and 
thefe  are  infinite  in  Number,  varied  and  mixed 
with  the  Extremes  of  Poverty  and  Riches, 
Sicknefs  and  Health,  and  with  all  their  inter¬ 
mediate  Degrees. 

And  here  indeed  is  the  grand  Danger,  the 
Point  that  requires  our  prime  Care,  how  to 

poflpone 
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poftpone  every  other  Science,  and,  if  poffible,  Let.  17. 
learn  this  fupreme  of  Aris,  How  to  difcern  a' — 
wife  worthy  Life  from  an  ignorant  wicked  one , 
and  make  our  Choice  accordingly.  For  this 
Purpofe  we  ought,  while  in  this  World,  feri- 
oufly  confider  what  is  the  real  Value  of  the 
Things  mod  coveted  in  it ;  Beauty  of  Perfon, 
Strength,  Wealth,  Power,  Honour,  and  high 
Birth,  and  what  EfFedls  they  produce  either 
fingly,  or  intermixed  and  compounded  with 
fome  of  their  Contraries ;  and  when  about  to 
leave  it,  we  ought  to  fet  out  on  our  Journey 
to  the  Grave,  with  this  Opinion  bound  to  us 
as  with  an  adamantine  Chain,  That  Virtue  is 
Happinejs ,  and  Vice  Mifery,  in  all  their  Re- 
fpedls  and  Tendencies ;  left  poffibly  our  Mind 
Should  even  there  be  ftruck  with  the  Defire  of 
Pomp,  and  fuch  other  dazzling  Evils  as  fu¬ 
preme  Power,  Ufurpation,  and  illegal  Gran¬ 
deur,  for  whofe  fakes  Men  make  irreparable 
havoc  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  fuffer 
yet  worfe  Tortures  themfelves.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  ought  to  flick  to  the  middle  Life , 
and  fly  the  Extremes  on  either  hand,  both  in 
this  mortal  State,  and  in  that  which /fucceeds  t 

ay 

for  this  is  the  Happinefs  of  Man. 

And  now,  the  various  Models  and  Manners 
of  Life  being  ranged  in  Order,  fo  as  every 
Soul  may  chufe  in  its  Turn,  the  Prophet  again 
proclaims,  *  The  Lift  by  Lot ,  if  he  wijely  choofe , 

5  and  worthy  lave,  may  ajfure  kimjelf  of  a 

X  3  ‘  happy 
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Let.  1 7/  happy  Life ;  wherefore  let  neither  the  firjl  in 
c  0r<f<?r  be  c ar clefs ,  wr  the  lafl  defpairi  Then 
the  Soul  advanced  to  whom  xht  frft  Lot  had 
fallen,  and  chofe  great  eft  Kingdom  ;  but 

through  Senfuality  and  Folly  did  not  fuffici- 
ently  confider  the  Circumftances  of  the  Choice, 
nor  perceive  that  it  was  inevitably  accompanied 
with  Extirpation  of  his  Family,  eating  his 
Children,  and  other  execrable  Deeds ;  where¬ 
fore  viewing  it  at  more  leifure,  the  Soul  was 
confounded,  and  made  a  hideous  Outcry,  nei¬ 
ther  abiding  by  its  Choice,  nor  the  Conditions 
fixed  by  the  Prophet ,  nor  taking  Blame  to  it- 
felf,  but  loudly  accufing  the  Gods,  and  For¬ 
tune,  and  every  thing  rather  than  its  own 
Folly.  The  Soul  who  made  this  wretched 
Choice,  was  of  the  Number  of  thofe  who  had 
come  laft  from  Heaven,  and  who  had  lived  its 
former  Life  in  a  regular  well-governed  State 
where  it  had  acquired  the  Habits  of  Virtue  by 
meer  Cuflom ,  without  Reafon  or  Philofophy ; 
and  of  that  fort  who  come  from  Heaven,  not  a 
few  are  catched  in  wrong  Choices,  as  having 
never  tailed  Mifery  whereas  the  far  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  come  from  the  Earth,  have 
both  fuffered  themfelves,  and  feen  the  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  others,  and  are  in  no  Hurry  to  make 
their  Choice ;  by  which  Means  a  Rotation  of 
Happinefs  and  Mifery  prevails  among  the  Souls,* 

■  ,0  which  the  Chance  of  their  various  Lots  like- 

wife 

c  A  Touch,  as  I  conceive,  againft  Crete  and  LaudeTmn. 
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wife  contributes.  For  fuppofe  that  one  Oioulci  Let  17.. 
always,  when  they  come  into  the  World,  feek'~-^*~^ 
in  earneft  after  Wifdom,  if  at  the  fame  time 
their  Lot  do  not  happen  to  be  the  laft,  that 
Perfon  muff  ftand  a  fair  Chance  not  only  to 
live  happily  on  Earth,  but  in  going  and  com¬ 
ing,  never  to  travel  the  black  infernal  Road* 
but  only  the  fmooth  celeflial  Way. 

It  is  an  entertaining  Sight  to  fee  how  the 
leveral  Souls  pick  out  their  different  Lives,  a 
Sight  both  piteous,  and  ridiculous,  and  ftrange  ; 
becaufe,  for  the  moft  part,  they  make  their 
Choice  from  fome  odd  Circumftance  of  their 
former  Life.  There  you  may  fee,  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  the  Soul  that  once  animated  the  famous 
Orpheus ,  making  choice  of  the  Life  of  a  Swan, 
through  Hatred  of  the  Sex  that  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered  him,  and  Difdain  being  again  born  of  a 
Woman.  cThamyri$i  the  Poet  and  Mufician^ 
chofe  the  Life  of  a  Nightingale  5  and  Swans 
and  others  of  the  mufical  Tribe,  exchanged 
their  former  for  the  State  of  Men*  A  remark¬ 
able  Soul,  that  of  Ajax  the  Son  of  ‘Telamon , 
refufed  to  revive  a  Man,  from  a  Memory  of 
his  Difgrace  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Arms, 
and  chofe  the  Life  of  a  Lion.  After  him,  Aga¬ 
memnon's  Shade  advanced  to  chufe;  and  that 
he  might  not  be  again  murdered  by  a  Spoufe, 
he  preferred  the  Life  of  an  Eagle .  Atalanta , 
famed  for  her  Speed,  happening  about  the 
Middle  of  the  Choice  to  fpy  the  Honours  de- 

X  4  Fined 
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Let.  17.  ftined  to  an  Olympic  Wreftler,  could  not  pafs 
it,  but  chofe  the  athletic  Life  of  a  Man. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Son  of  Panopeus ,  Epeus  - 
the  Mechanic,  preferred  the  Nature  of  an  in¬ 
ventive  artificial  Woman,  weaving  curious 
Webs,  and  contriving  new  Patterns  of  Needle¬ 
work.  Pherfites ,  the  Buffoon,  took  up  with 
the  Life  and  Manners  of  a  Monkey  :  And  laft 
of  all  the  Soul  of  the  celebrated  Ulyjfes  ad¬ 
vancing  to  chufe,  and  recollecting  all  the  Fa¬ 
tigues  and  Dangers  he  had  formerly  under¬ 
gone,  and  wifhing  now  for  Refpite  from  the 
Toils  of  Ambition,  and  Rifques  of  Battle, 
went  a  great  while  about  looking  for  the  Lot 
of  a  private,  obfcure,  unoccupied  Man.  This 
with  Difficulty  it  at  laft  found  thrown  fome- 
where  aiide,  and  defpifed  by  all  the  reft;  and 
taking  it  fondly  up,  folemnly  affirmed,  that 
had  its  Lot  been  firft  in  Order,  and  at  full 
Liberty  to  pick  out  among  them  all,  this  Life 
it  would  have  chofe,  and  none  other. 

Of  the  otheB  Animals,  in  the  fame  Manner, 
many  went  into  the  human  Nature,  and  many 
into  the  different  Species  of  their  own,  the 
Cruel  and  Ravenous  into  the  Wild,  and  the 
Harmlefs  and  Gentle  into  the  Tame,  making 
all  the  Mixtures  and  Combinations  imaginable. 
But  when  the  Choice  is  over,  and  every  Soul 
has  got  the  Life  t  is  to  live,  they  all  proceed 
in  order  to  Lachejis ,  who  appoints  a  Genius 
to  each,  the  Guardian  of  the  Life  they  chofe, 

and 
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and  Accomplifher  of  its  particular  Lot.  LI  is  Let.  17. 
firft  Bufinefs  is  to  lead  them  to  Clotho,  in  or-'— -v— J 
der  to  ratify  under  her  Hand,  and  from  the 
Run  of  the  potent  Twirl  of  her  Spindle,  the 
Fate  they  eledted  for  their  own.  After  they 
have  been  touched  by  it,  he  next  leads  them  to 
the  Thread  of  Atropos,  giving  an  irrevocable 
Sanction  to  the  Decrees  of  Clotho.  From  hence, 
without  once  looking  back,  they  all  pafs  di- 
re&ly  under  the  ‘Ihroiie  oj  Necessity,  and 
through  it  they  go.  When  all  are  paffed,  they 
march  together  in  fultry  fuffocating  Heat  to 
the  Plain  of  Oblivion,  a  naked  dreary  Re¬ 
gion,  without  Tree  or  any  Thing  produced  by 
Earth,  and  there  they  encamp  by  the  Banks  of 
the  River  lnconcern ,  whofe  Water  no  Veflel 
can  hold.  Of  this  every  one  mult  drink  a  cer¬ 
tain  Meafure ;  and  thofe  who  are  not  laved 
from  it  by  Underftanding,  drink  more  than 
enough,  while  whofoever  drinks  forthwith, 
forgets  every  thing,  and  falls  aileep.  But  about 
Midnight  Thunders  begin  to  break — Earth¬ 
quakes  enfue,  and  every  Soul  is  of  a  fudden 
hurried  aloft,  and  fome  one  way,  lome  ano¬ 
ther,  (hoot  like  Stars  into  a  new  Birth. 

Try  your  Taffe,  my  Friend,  by  thefe  alle¬ 
gorical  Images  of  the  Rife  and  various  Periods 
of  Mortality.  If  you  can  read  this  long  Let¬ 
ter  with  Pleafure,  I  pronounce  you  no  mean 
Proficient  in  Mythology ;  and'  if  the  latter 

Part  of  it  give  you  particular  Satisfaction,  I 

ihould 
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-  ^  fhould  think  my  Pains  well-placed,  and  con- 

gratulate  you  on  a  higher  Attainment.  Ab~ 
folve  me,  in  the  mean  time,  from  my  Promife 
of  explaining  Hecate  and  Pandora ,  or  any 
other  Allegory  ;  whoever  underftands  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Fates,,  has  a  Key  to  the  better  part 
of  the  ancient  Emblems.  Let  me  therefore 
conclude  with  telling  you  two  Things  about 
this  Relation  of  the  invifible  World.  Firft, 
that  the  Philofopher  does  not  tell  it  as  origi¬ 
nally  liis  own,  but  makes  his  Mafter  ( Socrates ) 
repeat  it  as  a  Story  told  by  one  Eros  a  Pamphy - 
Han ,  who  being  wounded  in  a  Battle*  lay  nine 
Days  for  dead  on  the  Field,  and  the  Carcaffes 
beginning  toputrify,  was  found  found  on  the 
tenth,  and  carried  home  to  be  buried.  Two 
Days  thereafter  being  laid  on  the  funeral  Pile, 
he  came  to  Life  after  having  been  twelve  Days 
dead,  and  related  to  his  Friends  all  his  Soul 
had  feen  in  its  Progrefs  while  diflodged  from 
the  Body.  Next,  that  this  Relation  concludes 
his  Body  of  Politics ,  as  his  Fimceus ,  or  Hiftory 
of  the  Creation,  introduces  his  Laws  3  being 
both  employed  as  powerful  Reftraints  from 
Vice,  and  Perfualives  to  the  Practice  of  Piety 
and  Virtue.  Nor  can  I  refufe  myfelf  the  Plea- 
fore  of  obferving,  in  favour  of  a  more  refined 
Theology,  that  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Ancients 
about  their  Gods,  that  is,  of  the  Creation ,  and 
its  constituent  Parts,  generally  leads  to  the 
happy  Idea  of  one  fupreme  eternal  Being, 

£#om 
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from  whom  all  Things  firft  fprang,  and  who  Le*  l7' 
firft  put,  and  now  preferves  them  in  Order; 
where  it  has  no  fuch  Tendency,  it  is  a  Child 
born  by  Superftition  to  wild  Fancy,  full  of  crude 
Conceptions,  which  only  amufe  without  in* 
ftru&ing,  Wisdom  never  yet  contrived  a 
World  without  a  GOD,  all-mighty,  all-boun» 
feous,  all- wife  at  the  Center;,  May  You, 

My  Friend !  always  fo  reafon,  and  fo  live,  as 
to  think  of  him  with  Pleafure ! 


I  am,  &c0 


LETTER 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  XVIII. 

Let.  1 8.  T  N  good  Earneft,  it  would  feem  I  have  cut 
out  more  Work  for  myfelf  than  I  was 
aware,  and  raifed  an  inquilitive  Spirit,  which 
I  cannot  wifh  entirely  to  lay,  though  I  find  it 
will  coft  me  fome  Pains  to  feed  and  keep  it 
quiet  It  is  indeed  a  natural  and  noble  CurL 
ofity,  after  hearing  fo  much  of  the  Allegory 
and  Imagery  In  which  the  Ancients  wrapt  their 
Opinions  concerning  the  Rife  of  Things  and 
Creation  of  the  World,  to  enquire  what  tbefe 
Opinions  really  were  when  fiript  of  their  Cover* 
ings?  and  an  obvious  Connexion,  to  take,  as 
you  have  done,  another  Step,  and  aik  whether 
they  were  falfe  or  true  ? 

To  anfwer  the  lajl ,  would  be  to  write  upon 
the  moft  abftmfe  Parts  of  Metaphyfcs  and  na¬ 
tural  Philofophy :  a  Tafk  I  hope  you  will  dif- 
penfe  with  my  undertaking,  upon  fo  eafy 
Terms  as  telling  you,  that  I  believe  they  were 
neither  abfolutely  true  nor  falfe ,  but  mixed , 
part  Truth ,  and  part  Faljhood  * ;  and  as  for 
the  reft,  let  me  only  remind  you  of  the  cau~ 

•  tioes  Plan  of  the  JewiJh  Education  *f* :  fo  far 

I 

*  Vera  flint  qua?  loquuntur  Poetae*  fed  obtentu  aliquo, 
Ipecieque  velata.  Lactant.  Lib.  I.  Cap,  II. 

+  4  In  our  Schools  natural  Philofophy  is  to  be  learned  from 
4  the  firfl  Chapter  of  Gcnefis ;  upon  which  account  it  is  called 
6  the  Study  of  the  IVerk  of  Creation ;  which  being  incumbered 

4  with 
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I  can  foundly  direct  you,  on  condition  that  Let.  18. 
you  afk  no  farther  :  For  fhould  you  next  de-v— J 
fire  to  know  what  Rabbi ,  what  Father what 
Annotator  you  muft  take  for  your  Teacher  or 
Hierophant ,  I  muft  flop  fhort,  and  declare  my- 
felf  not  a  little  at  a  lofs  to  whom  I  fhould  pre¬ 
ferably  recommend  you* 

How  the  private  Inftrudtors  among  the 
yews,  acquit  themfelves  of  their  arduous  Talk, 
is  not  perhaps  worth  enquiring ;  but  the  moft 
knowing  of  their  Writers  have  taken  different 
Roads,  and  explained  many  Things  oppofitely 
to  one  another a.  The  fame  Fate  has  attended 
the  learned  Moderns  who  have  undertaken  to 
adapt  the  fhort  Hints  we  have  of  natural 
Things  in  holy  Writ,  to  the  Principles  of  Phi- 
lofophy  that  prevailed  in  the  feveral  Ages  in 
which  they  lived.  Thefe  Attempts  were  par¬ 
ticularly  frequent  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and 
end  of  the  laft  Century,  when  Knowledge  of 
every  kind  ftreamed  like  Light  through  the 
weftern  World ;  while  others,  who  imagined 

that 

s  with  great  Difficulties,  is  not  wont  to  be  publicity  explained,, 

‘  but  only  in  private  to  the  Party  that  defires  it.  As  for  Meta - 

•  phyftcs ,  neither  is  this  Study  to  be  otherwife  attained,  to,  it  be- 

*  ing  grounded  upon  the  firit  Chapter  of  Ezekiel,  which  isdook’d 
4  upon  as  no  lefs  difficult,  and  therefore  not  to  be  explained  but. 

&  with  the  like  Caution.*  Is.  Abendana.  Polity  of  the  Jews, 

a  The  JevoiJh  Commentaries  are  of  three  forts  t  i .  Literal  % 
fuch  as  thofe  writ  by  the  Carr  aim,  that  by  R.  Ben- Melee ,  and  a 
very  few  others.  2.  Allegorical  and  moral ;  fuch  as  Jarcbi's? 
Rambans,  and  the  far  greater  Part  of  their  Writers.  3.  Kabba- 
lifical  and  myjlerious ;  fuch  as  the  Sep  her  Jetzirah ,  or  Book  of 
Creation  of  R.  Akibah ,  the  Zohar  of  R.  Simeon  Ben-Jochai ,  and 
all  the  Sipbri  and  their  i.  e=  ilhif  rations,  or  Sub-corn- 

mentaries. 
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Let.  1 8.  that  the  current  Opinions  could  not  be  fo  well 
reconciled  with  the  facred  Dodtrine,  and  who 
for  that  Reafon  believed  them  to  be  falje , 
thought  it  advifable  to  frame  a  new  Philofo- 
phy ,  that  would  better  quadrate  with  the  re¬ 
ceived  Syflem.  With  the  fame  Views  one 
very  lately  endeavoured  to  extradl  a  Set  of 
Principles  by  a  fort  of  Kabbala  founded  upon 
Letters  and  a  new  Pundtation,  which  fhould 
at  once  confirm  our  Belief,  and  highly  im¬ 
prove  our  natural  Knowledge.  Yet  all  this 
Variety  of  different  Methods,  and  different 
Interpretations,  neither  derogates  from  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  primitive  Dodtrine,  nor  is  it  any 
reafon  why  fome  one  of  its  Gloffators  fhould 
not  have  hit  upon  the  Truth. 

I  t  is  true,  fuch  Attempts  have  been  made 
diredtly  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  the  pious 
Lord  Verulam :  €  The  greateft  Caution,  he 
c  fays,  fhould  be  ufed  againft  a  Mixture  of 
c  Superjlition  and  1 Theology :  It  fpreads  wide 
€  Corruption  through  Pbilofophy,  and  does 
4  Mifcbief  both  to  Svftems  and  their  Parts : 

j 

*  For  the  worft  of  Things  is  Error  deified \ 

€  which  ought  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  Defeff, 

€  but  as  a  Pejl  of  the  Underflanding  when  at- 
s  tended  with  groundlefs  Veneration.  Yet  fome 
€  of  the  Moderns  have,  with  the  utmoft  Le- 

*  vity,  fo  far  indulged  themfelves  in  this  Illu- 
‘  lion,  as  to  endeavour  to  found  a  natural 
6  Philofophy  upon  the  firfl  Chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis^ 
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*  sis,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Let.  18. 

*  holy  Scriptures ;  prepolleroufly  fearching  for ' — v — ■* 

*  the  Dead  among  the  Lining :  A  Folly  the 

*  rather  to  be  reftrained,  becaufe  from  the  un- 

*  wholfome  Mixture  of  Things  human  and  di~ 

*  vine,  arifes  not  only  a  fantaftic  Philofophy, 

*  but  an  heretical  Religion.  ’Tis  therefore  the 

*  moll  falutary  Method  to  apply  Faith  only 
4  in  Matters  that  to  Faith  belong  V 

We  accordingly  fee  fome  of  the  wifeft  Men, 
thofe  who  bell  underfland  the  real  Interells  of 
Religion,  who  have  moll  promoted  it  by  their 
Writings,  and  adorned  it  by  their  Lives,  take 
a  quite  different  Courfe c.  They  fix  the  due 
Limits  between  Faith  and  Philofophy :  They 
are  at  pains  to  Ihew,  that  the  great  Ends  pro- 
pofed  by  the  former,  could  be  better  compaf- 
fed,  and  its  great  Objedts  more  properly  repre- 
fented  in  a  popular  than  a  philojbphical  Strain  ; 
and  with  comprehenfive  Views,  and  enlarged 
Hearts,  have  at  once  reverenced  Truth,  re¬ 
moved  Objections,  and  done  Honour  to  their 
Profeflion.  Difference  of  Opinion  there  has 
been,  and  will  be  while  there  are  Men-,  and 


the 

1  Orgauvm  nov,  Parf,  II.  Aphor,  65. 

g  Sec  Dr.  Samuil  Clarke's  Demonstration,  See.  Part  IX 
Dr.  Butlir’s  Analogy 9  See.  Dr.  A.  A.  Syki’s  Principles,  De¬ 
fence,  and  Dr  eat  if e  o  F  Demoniacs .  Dr.  T.  Burnet’s  Sacred 
Theory,  Book  II.  Ch  S,  and  Short  Confederation  of  the  Excep¬ 
tions  againit  it.  Dr.  Forster’s  Ufefulnefs ,  See.  in  the  In  rtq- 
9VCTI0N  ;  hear  the  great  Chriliian  Critic  j  hi  fsv  *Qtxe- 
»«/**«»  iTo-t  fAvnKot)  brt bdunca  rdf  yptxtpk*,  xsd *lt<;  «u 

»»  axifcuaratGi  tut  t u  toyu  'GTeotriQTTuv  wnmfivxeto'F  rmc  atrai;, 
•*  itr/yufAonf  drvfyoi  ^  I^PITEN, 
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Let.  1 8,  the  more  abflrufe  the  Subject,  the  wider  the 
Difference  :  But  that  does  not  hinder  the  Good 
and  the  Wife  of  every  Age,  from  perceiving 
which  Side  has  the  greateft  Tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  befriending  it  to 
the  utmofl  of  their  Power. 

Y  our  firfi  Queftion,  What  were  the  real 
Opinions  of  the  Ancients  concerning  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World,  though  not  quite  fo  knotty, 
has  yet  its  own  Intricacy.  They  were  very 
various,  and,  like  the  Moderns,  went  widely 
afunder,  when  they  came  to  enter  into  any 
Detail.  The  bed:  View  I  can  give  you  of 
them,  is  firft  from  a  venerable  Phenician 
Fragment  that  is  faid  to  have  ftript  the  an¬ 
cient  Cofmogonies  of  Fable,  in  order  to  tell 
plain  hiftorical  Truth  ;  and  next  from  the  Py- 
thagoric  Dodlrine  concerning  the  Creation,  ex¬ 
plained  and  refined  by  the  Mafier  and  Modei 
of  Athenian  Ingenuity. 

There  are  few  Remains  of  Antiquity  more 
famous,  than  the  Comments  and  Controverfies 
of  Critics  have  rendered  a  Fragment  of  a  Phe - 
tiician  Hiftory  tranflated  into  Greek .  It  is 
prefer ved  by  Eufebius  in  his  Preparation  for 
the  Proof  the  Gofpel,  and  contains,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to  contain,  like  the  Theogonies  of  the  old 
Legiflators,  the  original  Belief  of  the  PhenicF 
ans  concerning  the  Creation,  or  more  properly 
the  Formation  of  the  World,  the  Birth  of  the 
Gods,  and  Invention  of  Arts,  extra  died  by 

San- 
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Sanchuniathon  the  Son  of  Thaeion,  firft  Let.iS. 
from  the  hieroglyphical  Books  of  Taaut ,  the 
primeval  Archives  of  Egypt,  and  then  from 
the  other  Phenician  Records.  It  is  pity  it 
Ihould  have  reached  us  in  fuch  extreme  Difor-  . 
der ;  mangled,  interpolated,  and  in  fhort,  Juch 
as  we  might  expedt  fo  abftrufe  a  Piece  coming 
to  us  at  fifth  hand.  For  I.  Taaut,  the  In- 
venter  of  Letters ,  and  fir  ft  Recorder  among 
Men,  wrote  that  Part  of  it  relating  to  the  Rile 
of  Things,  in  Signs  or  facred  Sculptures k. 

II.  Thefe  Signs  and  Records  were  compiled 
by  the  Priejls ,  and  embodied  with  the  other 
Books  of  the  Phenician  Theology.  III.  San- 
chun i at hon  the  Son  of  Thabion  extract¬ 
ed  it  from  the  Phenician  Records  and  Books 
of  Taaut  c  by  conjecture  from  the  facred  Cba- 

*  rafters,  and  Marks  which  his  Sagacity  found 

*  cut ,  to  enlighten  us,  intermixing  it  with  his 

*  own  Allegori eslC  IV.  Philo,  a  Native  of 
By  bios,  tranflated  it  from  the  Phenician  of 
Sanchuniathon  into  Greek,  with  his  own  In¬ 
terpolations  and  Comments ;  and  V.  Euse¬ 
bius  gives  it  in  Scraps  from  Philo,  we  know 
not  in  what  Order,  nor  how  much  re-interpo- 

Y  la ted, 


x  Tar  S'  svpsGv  iv  tv  Koa-fooyo/hx  yiyfctpyLzvx  TAYTQT  ^ 
70 7?  txslvu  viro^rvf.ictcn'  ex  re  TWfMpwv  uv  eotfaxiv  v 

e Cl d  oiuv x)  BVfs,  xtj  vpCi  s<p6JTi<rei/  (XArXOTNIA©f2N) 

4>OINIKnN  Ssohoy'icc  ceramet  EYXEB. 

2  Tatra  g ray} a  o  0ABIHNOX  <ora7f,  vfffuroi;  tvs  a  at’  aiuvo;  yi- 
yonoTuv  Qomxuv  lt(o(poLv\ri<;>  uKhvlopvacu;,  r ok  tb  (ptwxoif  >0,  TsctSe ctv 

%  to 7;  b$yw?i  J  Tshfluv  xaflufxxfi  IIPO^KTAIX. 

’a  Cle9' 
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Let.  i8.1ated,  there  being  no  lefs  than  ten  Breaks,  fome 
of  Philo ,  fome  of  Eufebius ,  in  the  Thread  of 
the  Narration*  I  will  give  it  you  as  free  from 
Mixture,  and  as  genuinely  Phenician  as  its 
maimed  Condition,  and  the  little  we  ean  know 
of  a  loft  Language,  permits. 

Sanchuniathon’s  Hi  (lory  of 
the  Creation. 

I^HE  BEGINNING  of  all  Things 
was  a  dark  breathing  Air,  or  Gale  of 
4  darkfome  Breath01,  and  a  turbid  Chaos 
c  obfcurc  as  Night:  Thefe  were  infinite,  and 
€  without  End  of  Duration.  But  when  this 
c  Spirit  or  Breath  fell  in  Love0  with  its  own 
4  Principles,  and  a  Mixture  enfued,  that  Mix- 
*  ture  was  called  Desire0:  This  was  the 
4  Source  of  all  Creation :  It  did  not  know  its 
4  own  Creation  ;  but  of  its  Conjunction  with 
*  that  Spirit  fprangMooTp,  Slime 3  and  of 
c  Moot  fprang  the  Seed  of  Creation,  and  the 
*  Generation  of  the  Univerfe.  It  was  framed 
4  in  the  Form  of  an  Egg  %  and  Matter 

ifiued 

m  See  Page  4  q — 31,  and  efpe daily  17-4. 
n  Page  49— 85— 94.— 97— 125. 

0  Page  1  38. 

P  Tylo,  fays  Philo,  tijj;  (pacriv  IAT-iT  oi  [/.itjeus 

erx-^iv.  Orpheus  and  the  Greeks  call  it  the  lXvf  \fu%ysrn<;t. 
primigertial  Slime,  before  the  Elements  were  feparated  ;  allego¬ 
rize  d,  it  turns  to  TH0TE,  7 ethys,  Wile  of  the  Ocean,  and  Mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Gods. 

n:)N  Seepage  128* 
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‘  ilTued  forth,  and  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  Let.  18. 

4  and  the  Stars  both  fmall  and  great. _ Of' — "• — J 

4  the  Air  illumined  by  the  fiery  Gleam  from 

*  Earth  and  Sea,  Winds  were  generated  and 

4  Clouds,  whence  enfued  vaft  Effufions  of 
‘  Water  from  above.  Thefe,  when  fepa- 

5  rated  and  drawn  from  their  Place  by  the 

*  Sun  s  Heat,  met  in  the  Air  in  mutual  Shock, 

4  and  begot  Lightening  and  Thunder. 

4  N  ow  there  were  certain  Creatures  void  of 
‘  Sentiment  of  which  other  intelligent  Crea- 
4  tures  were  made,  called  Zophascmin  r, 

‘  Spectators  oj  the  Heaven.  Thefe  at  the  Noife 

*  of  the  Thunders  awoke;  and,  ftartled  at  the 
4  Crack,  in  Earth  and  Sea  Male  and  Fe- 
‘  male  were  moved. — Then  of  the  Breath 
4  Colpias5  (the  Voice  of  the  Mouth  of  God) 

4  and  his  Wife  Bau  '  ( Darknefs  or  Night ) 

4  were  produced  JEon  u  Exifter.ee ,  and  Pro- 

*  togonos  Firfi-born ,  Mortals":  Of  them 
4  came  Genos  Generation,  'and  Genka  *  Race 
‘  or  Progeny  .-—From  Generation  the  Child  of 

*  Exiftence  and  Firfi-born,  fprang  three  mortal 
8  Children,  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame  r. 

Y  2  4  They 


■  P0i?-'S2  Tzophe-Semaln. 

*  rn-13-bip  Koi-pi-iah. 

1  tfia  BohoUo 

w  From  Fmt  ;  whence  the  Greek  AIHN\* 

1,"  N4°j  b"'  tranfient-  *  take  the  ’{Vofd  £,ic»t  t9 

oe  an^Addition  of  the  Tranflator.  r 

r  Q?ev  ^erms  as  P^n  as*/A‘*»  and  k 

P  .  p"®  1  a,?e  3  S-  The  Arcadians  went  annually  to  a  Vale  called 
KAOOS,  Depth  i  where,  near  a  miraculous  Fou  min,  Eruptions 

of 
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Let*  18/  They  invented  Fire  by  Attrition  of  Wood, 

^ — v — *  ‘  and  taught  the  Ufe  of  it :  They  likewife  begot 
‘  Children  of  tranfcendant  Size  and  Strength, 

€  who  gave  their  Names  to  the  Mountains  2, 

*  C a /Jius ,  Lib  anu  s,  Ant  ilib  anus  and  Brat  by. 

4  Of  thefe  (prang  Memroum5,  Heaven  s 
1  Height.— MOTHERS  then  gave  Names,  as 
4  they  proftituted  them  felves  to  the  firft  Male 
€  they  met.  —  M  e  m  r  o  u  m  dwelt  in  Lyre, 

€  contrived  Huts  of  Reeds,  and  had  War 
4  with  his  Brother  Ousousb  Lightening ,  who 
c  firft  made  a  Covering  of  a  wild  Bead's  Skin. 
c  Storms  of  Wind  and  Rain  having  broke 
c  down  the  Trees  about  Tyrey  they  took  firt 
4  and  burnt  the  adjacent  Wood.  Ousous 
1  taking  a  Trunk,  and  lopping  off  the  Branches, 
s  firft  adventured  upon  it  to  go  to  Sea,  and 
€  erefted  two  Pillars  to  Wind  and  Fire.— 

*  Many  Ages  thereafter,  of  Memroum’s  Race 
4  were  born  Hunter  and  Fijher,  Inventers  of 
4  Hunting  and  Fijhing  :  and  after  whom  Hun- 

5  ten 


of  Fire  like  Whirlwind-,  Frequently  burft  through  the  Ground, 

*  Here  the  Giants ,  they  Fay,  Fought  with  the  Gods;  and  here, 

*  for  that  ReaJ'on ,  they  do  Sacrifice  to  the  Thunder,  to  the 

*  Lightning,  and  to  the  Storm.*  Pausan.  Arcadic. 


2  TiUatlo  T  "Ov^tcc  (Accx-fct ,  §tuv  ivav?\ y$.  HEIOA. 

a  Had  not  Philo  exp'ained  this  Heaven-high ,  I 

fhould  hav.e  tranflated  it  the  Waters  above,  From  Waters ,  and 

£13*0  High.  The  Ancients  imagined  there  was  a  Store  oF  Water 
above,  as  well  as  in  the  Abyfs  below,  as  their  Word  in  the  dual 
Number  Feems  to  imply  :  But  now  I  FuppoFc  the  Frit  Letter  of 
the  Heaven  has  been  loib* 


b  From  the  Chaldee  NThin  fulgura  ;  wh'ch,  becaufe  of  its 
Alinity  to  UIH  Hidit,  Fguihts  likewife  Vijir.es* 
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c  ters  and  Fijhers  were  fo  denominated.  OfLet.18, 
c  thefe  again  fprang  two  Brothers ,  Inventers’'-^^ 
of  Iron,  and  Iron- work.  One  of  the  Bro- 
c  thers,  Gold-Sword ,  ftudied  Eloquence ,  and 
c  Charms ,  and  Prophecy ,  He  found  out  a 
c  Hook  and  Bait,  Line  and  Rod  ;  and  fir  ft  of 
€  all  Mankind  failed  the  Sea  ;  wherefore  they 
c  adored  him  as  a  God  after  Death,  and  called 
c  him  DiAMXCHiusb,  Bewailed .  His 

4  Brother  firft  invented  Brick-walls .  After- 
c  wards  arofe  two  Youths  of  his  Race,  called 
£  the  one  Artist,  the  other  Earthman: 
f  They  contrived  to  mix  Stubble  with  Brick- 
4  Clay,  to  dry  it  in  the  Sun,  and  make  Roofs. 

€  From  thefe  came  other  two,  named  the  one 
4  Corn-Land,  the  other  Labourer  or  Pea- 
€  sant,  whofe  Statue  and  portable  Shrine  was 
■  held  in  high  Veneration  in  Phoenicia .  The 
c  Bybliam  diftinguifb  him  with  the  Appella- 
<  tion  of  the  greatefl  of  the  Gods c.  They  ad- 
*  ded  Courts  and  Tards  to  Buildings,  and  con- 
f  trived  Enclofures  and  Grottoes of  them  are 
€  all  Peafants  and  Hunters ,  who  were  called 
1  daymen  and  Wanderers .  They  begot  Amy- 

Y  3  N  Of, 

h  From- the  Syriac  Demeha  Lacryma.* 

£  While  the  Jews  and  P henicians  were  fpeaking  nearly  the 
Dialect  of  Canaan ,  the  Epithet  tjfe*  Shaddai ,  the  powerful, 
feems  to  have  been  equivocal  to  three ;  1*7$  Vajlator  potens,  om- 
iiipotens  ;  '3^  Agricola ,  and  Genius,  Damon.  It  appear® 
that  Philo  has  blended  the  two  firft.* 
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Let. 1 8/  nos4,  "Truth  and  Wealth ;  and  Magos% 
«  Forejight  or  Knowledge ,  who  taught  Men  to 
c  live  together  in  Village#,  and  tend  their 
c -Flocks*  From  thefe  again  came  MisoRf 
c  and  Sy d ic  g.  Liberty  and  Ju/lice ,  Inventers 
f  o fSa/th,  Of  My  for,  Liberty,  came  T a aut5, 
€  Letters ,  (the  Invention  of  the  finer  Arts) 
€  OTdr  of  Sydic  came  the  Dioscuri  k,  mighty 
c  Sons  of  Jove,  whofe  Pr lefts  were  Sacrificers1, 
€  fkilled  in  the  Myfteries  of  Nature  m,  and  who 
c  firft  invented  a  Ship,  (Authors  of  Commerce  ). 

c  To 

*  F-'orn  Emunnh ,  Nom.  Fem.  Veritas  $  or  the  Chal¬ 

dee  tniENtt  Mammonah ,  Wealth.* 

e  So  I  fuppofe  Philo  has  rendered  OTCnn,  Chart  am ,  one. 
ski  Med  in  Nature,  4>T£IKOZ,  a  Chaldean  Magus  ;  or  perhaps 
Ffjin  Chofeh ,  Videns,  a.  Seer  a  Prophet  who,  like  the  ChuP 

deans ,  fees  Futurities  in  the  Stars.*  See  Efaiah,  Ch.  xlvii.  Ver. 
13.  addrefting  the  FQ  Daughter  of  the  Chaldeans. 

f  Ph  1  lo  explains  it loofe ,  difentangled.  The  Sy/ ians 
fay  Seri-folutus ,  and  with  the  Servile  Mefori. 

£  pv7^,  Ezadic,  jujus:  one  of  the  triteft  Words  in  all  the 
Eaftern  Tongues. 

fc  All  is  taftelefs  without  them  :  an  Allegory,  I  fuppofe,  added 
by  Sanchuniathon. 

1  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Taaut  is  pure  Egyptian  for 
Letters,  from  IF)  Taau,  Signum  Not  a,  fuch  as  the  Egyptian 
Letters  efpeciaily  were :  thence  rfiFfiN  Ot/ofh,  Sigva  Liters,  and 
with  the  n  tranfpofed  from  the  Middle,  or  the  Cophtic  Article 
T\  put  before  it  Taaot* 

k  Kings  and  Judges  were  Jupiter  s  Sons: — ’Ex  AI02  (3ctai - 
JMe?.  t  HEIOA^ 

1  Corybantes,  Sacrifccrs,  is  a  plain  Tranfpoiition  of  the 
Chaldee  Q’Ylp  Courehan ,  a  Vidliin,  or  any  Oblation  to  a  God, 
The  Phenician  Frieds  perpetually  calling  for  Courebansy  the 
Greeks  called  them  Corybantes.  The  fame  Word  iignihes 
Fighters  ;  thence  the  armed  Priejs  of  the  Syrian  Goddefs.  From 
the  firft  Acceptation  is  the  Corban  mentioned  in  the  Gofpel.* 

m  Samothr  aci  a  ns,  Jkilled  in  My fi  cries :  All  the  Explica¬ 
tion  of  Sy dic's  Genealogy  is  an  Addition  by  Philo.  See  p. 
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€  To  thefe  fucceeded  the  Inventers  of  Botany, 

4  of  Cares  for  Bites ,  and  of  Charms  or  Spells  ne 
4  At  the  fame  time  was  Elioun0,  the  Mojl 
€  High,  and  a  Female  Beerouthp,  Springs 
€  or  Mmfture ;  of  whom  came  Terrestrial* 
c  or  Earthman,  called  alfo  Heaven  ;  and  his 
€  Sifter*  of  the  fame  Parents,  called  Earth, 

‘  H  eaven,  fucceeding  to  his  Father's  King- 
c  dom,  took  his  Sifter  EARTH  in  Mar- 
c  ri'age,  and  had  by  her  four  Children,  Ilus 
£  ( THE  GOT)  q)  or  Saturn,  Time  5  Bety- 
g  LAr,  the  Virgin-,  Dagon9,  Corn-,  and  At- 

*  las1,  Knowledge  of  the  Seafons .  Heaven 
c  had  like  wife  much  Offspring  by  other  Wives  $ 

£  which  made  Earth  jealous,  and  rail  at  him, 

£  until  they  parted  afunder :  But  Heaven,  tho8 
€  feparated  from  her,  came  back  when  he  plea- 

*  fed,  and  having  by  Force  approached  her, 

€  again  retired  ;  attempting  likewife  to  deftroy 

Y  4  c  the 

n  Such  the  Telc mines  are  defcribed. 

•  it  is  juft  irfry  Elion  fublimis ;  whence  HAIOS  Elios,  the 
Sun:  Elion  and  Beeroth ,  the  Parents  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  are 
without  Father  and  Mother  themfelves. 

p  nYlJO  Beeroth,  Springs:  The  Most  High  operating 
upon  Moiiture,  produced  Heaven  and  formed  the  Earth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ancients.# 

q  hs  El,  or  Eil,  God,  the  Strong:  %p6i/&>  yap  ovsc 
&o<7|M.y.  <J>IAHN.  IOTA* 

r  n^iniy  Betula,  the  Virgin,  meaning  Vesta.  See  Page 
58,  61,  62,  and  86.* 

*1^1,  Dag  an,  Corn,  meaning  Ceres. 
t  Page  52.  (n)  r.  Among  the  Phenicians  he  feems  to  have  cor~ 
refponded  with  the  Janus  and  Vertumnus  of  t he  Latins. 

The  Pole  or  Axis  of  Heaven  turned  on  his  Shoulders ;  and  she 

Arabs  call  a  Lever  Atalo  to  this  Day,® 
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8.c  the  Children  he  had  by  heru:  But  Earth 
c  having  gathered  Affiftance,  hood  on  the  De« 
€  fenfive  5  and  Time  come  to  Maturity,  with 
c  the  Advice  and  Aid  of  thrice  mighty  Mer- 
€  cuRYwhi$  Scribe  ( Invention  and  Records ) 
1  took  part  with  his  Mother,  and  repulfed  the 
1  Attempts  of  Heaven. 

c  Saturn,  or  T  ime,  was  the  Parent  of 
€  Pallas  and  Prefer  pine  x  5  the  latter  dying  a 
c  Virgin,  by  Advice;  of  the  former  and  of 
«  Mercury ,  he  made  a  Scythe  and  Spear  of 
s  Iron.  Then  Mercury  having  faid  Spells  over 

*  Time's  Allies,  infpired  them  with  Ardor  to 

*  fight  for  Earth  againfl  Heaven  ;  and  by 
s  this  means  Time  engaging  with  Heaven, 
1  drove  him  from  the  Kingdom,  and  reigned  in 

*  hisftead.  In  the  Battle  a  favVite  Miftrefs  of 
s  Heaven  was  taken  big  with  Child.  Time 
€  gave  her  to  Dagon  in  Marriage,  in  whole 
«  Poffeffion  fhe  was  delivered  of  the  Burthen 
c  of  her  Belly  begot  by  Heaven,  which  was 
«  called  Demarous,  Lord  of  Plenty  y.  Then 
«  fufpedting  his  Brother  Atlas,  at  the  Sug- 

«  geftion  of  Mercury ,  he  buried  him  under 

‘  Ground* 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  Ver.  156. 
w  Page  1  7  q . 

x  Proserpine  is  ~ Peri-fephuna,  II ePo-eQavvj,  Hid¬ 

den  Fruit,  Covered  Seed  ;  who  generally  dies  a  Yiigin,  if  her 
Head  be  not  cut  off  every  Year  by  Time.* 
y  From  Dai,  Copia,  Pojjejfis,  and  0$  Maran  Do- 
aainus.  Of  the  hrft  is  the  Arabic  Dau,  Habens,  Poffef- 
for  I  and  the  Sjriac  3  of  the  lait,  is  in  the  Greek  Genitive 
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ec  Ground  z.  His  other  Auxiliaries  were  called  Let.  1 8. 
«  EloeimV  the  Gods .  v — ***** 

€  Time  having  had  a  Son  Sadid **,  Effer - 
€  vefcence ,  he  difpatched  him  through  Sufpi- 

*  cion  with  his  own  Sword,  and  in  the  fame 
i  manner  cut  off  his  Daughters c  Head ;  fo 
‘  that  all  the  Gods  trembled  at  the  Defigns  of 
‘  Ti  ME.  But  H  eaven  then  in  Exile,  fent 
s  his  eld  ft  Daughter  AsTARTEd3  a  Virgin, 
c  with  two  other  Sifters  Rhea  and  Dione% 

*  to  deftroy  Time  privily.  Thefe  his  Sifters 

*  Time  took  and  made  them  his  young  Brides. 
g  His  Father  informed  of  this,  fent  other 
?  Forces  againft  him,  the  Seasons  and  Fate, 

%  with  other  Allies,  whom  Time  likewife  con- 

*  ciliated  to  himfelf,  and  kept  in  his  own 
1  Power.  Then  the  God  Heaven  invented 

c  Bax- 

3  The  Greeks  faid  it  was  his  Children,  not  his  Brother,  he 
hid  under  Ground.  See  Page  85. 

a  tmribN  Elohim  ;  the  Plural  of  the  Word  ufed  by  the 

Affyrians ,  Syrians,  Phenicians ,  Hebrews,  and  Arabs,  for  God  % 
and  which  being  mod  ufed  in  that  Number,  has  given  Scope  to 

Criticifm. 

b  TIN  A  ZED ,  or  ADS  ID,  Chald.  Efferbuit,  Ebulliit : 
oXjAas  Sadi  don,  or  Sadid,  Arabic,  Sanies,  Putrefaiiio , 
the  Effeft  of  Fermentation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  an  analogous 
Word  Saidaton,  or  Sa'idat,  fignifies  a  Holocauft,  or 

•whole  Burnt-Offering,  and  is  fo  ufed  Genes,  xxii. 

£  Proserpine’s.  See  above,  Note  (x). 

^  The  elder  Venus.  Trjv  ot  AXTAPTHN  Oowxf?  rw  A<J>PO= 

AITHN  ilvou  Hyson.  She  had  her  Phenician  Name  from  the  Fe¬ 
cundity  of  Flocks,  riVW?  Ash  to  roth.  Greges.  See  Page 

Qi,  Note  e. 

*  Ibid.  Note 
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Let.18. c  Baitylias  f,  having  produced  animated 
Stones. 

c  Time  had  by  Aft  arte,  the  genial  Power, 
feven  Daughters,  the  LitaneJJes g  or  Artemi - 
defies,  and  as  many  Sons  by  Rhea°,  the 
youngeft  of  whom  Jupiter  was  deified 
from  his  very  Birth  h*  Then  Dione  brought 
him  two  Females,  and  AJiarte  gave  him 
likewife  two  Males  more.  Desire  and 
Love.— a Sydic,  juftice,  married  to  a  Tita~ 
nefs  \  produced  Efculapius,  Health  and  to 
Time  were  further  born  in  Peraia k,  a  Land 
of  Fruit,  younger  Lime1,  of  his  own  Name, 

Jupiter  Belus ,  or  the  Lord,  who  is  Apollo  me 

Along 

f  See  Note  $  immediately  preceding,  compared  with  Page  q8. 
Tot  'cycc'hcciorB^oty  Kj  nsotai  to<s  otvri  dyoohpudroiv 

tl^ov  clf’yoi  r&oi.  HAYZAN.  ’A Xpux.? 
s  Page  49,  51,  85. 
k  Page  86s,  1 37,  140,  143. 

1  Juftice  and  good  Order,  joined  to  a  found  Conftitution, 

produce  t-Jls  “  ic  Aatz-kelpho,  ’A  H7-xhy&ri(&',  T. he  Power  of  the 
Heart ;  or.  The  Virtue  of  Converting ,  from  Sicknefs  to  Health,, 
As  thefe  Words  found  nearly  like  3*73  IJh-Keleb.  Some 
will  have  Efculapius  to  mean  the  Dog-man,  a  Dog  being  often 
among  his  Symbols.  * 

k  Peri,  Fruit  ;  Pxraia,  Fruitful ,  to  wit.  Coun¬ 

try .* 

'Time  diftinguifhed  and  divided  into  Seafons ;  or  Time  mea- 
fured  by  the  Courfe  of  Jupiter  Beluy  the  Sun,  and  other  hea¬ 
venly  Bodies,  whom  Proclus  therefore  calls  ’'ofotva.  rS  %§ova,  the 
Tools  of  Time. 

m  I  am  apt  to  be'ieve  that  Philo  has  writ  0  kJ  yA xotouv'  Em¬ 
pedocles  faid  there  were  two  Suns,  ovo  'HVia?,  rov  fiv  ct^srv 
«rov,  rov  (potnoptvw,  one  vifible  in  thfc  Heavens ;  the  other  his 
Archetype  and  Original ;  and  all  the  Ancients  agree  in  calling  the 
Sun  but  the  Child  ot  Ethe  r,  as  being  only  x) 

vT  ts rvgoc,  the  Receptacle  and  Vehicle  of  Fi  re.  It  is  the  Egyptian 
and  Phenician  Vulcan,  who  is  13&$,  F  a t h  e  r-F i  R  F.  ; 

she  Sun  is  only  his  Child*  See  Page  89.* 
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*  Along  with  them  were  produced  PoNTUs,Let.i8. 

*  the  Sea ,  and  TyphOj  fubterraneous  Fires \ 
c  and  Nereus,  Fluidity ,  the  Father  of  the 

*  Ocean .  Of  Pont  us ,  the  Sea,  came  Si  don, 

*  the  Fijh-town n,  and  Neptune,  failing. 

€  Sidon’s  Sweetnefs  of  Voice  firft  found  out 

*  the  Melody  of  a  Song  °;  and  to  Demarous, 

*  Lord  of  Plenty,  was  born  Melicarthus  p, 

*  or  Hercules ,  Prince  of  the  cTown» 

c  After  thefe  Things  there  was  again  War 

*  between  Heaven  and  Sea.  He  retiring, 

*  joined  Demarous,  Lord  of  Plenty.  This 

*  Lord  attacked  Ocean,  was  put  toFlight,  and 

*  vowed  a  Sacrifice.  But  in  the  thirtieth  and 

*  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign  and  Power,  the 

*  God,  or  Time,  lay  in  Ambufli  for  his 
c  Father  in  a  certain  Place  in  the  Middle  of 
g  the  Earth,  and  having  got  him  in  his  Power^ 

£  caflrated  him  near  Springs  and  Rivers.  There 
c  Heaven  was  confecrated,  his  (creative) 

*  Breath  flopp’d,  his  Blood  dropped  into  the 

*  Springs  and  Rivers  p,  and  that  Place  is  (hewn 

l  unto  this  Day.  And 


n  Sea- faring  People  are  idle  in  fine  Weather,  and  apt  to  fing. 
The  ancient  Mariners  had  no  fooner  fixed  their  Sails,  than  they 
fet  a  Bowl  upon  the  Table,  and  began  to  pour  out  Libations  and 
to  fing  :  4  The  Ships  of  Earjhijb  did  Jing  of  Tyre  in  the  Market  : 
i  She  was  replenifhed  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  Midil  of  the 
*  Sea.  Ezek.  Ch.  xxvii.  Ver.  25. 

0  Compounded  of  1&,  Melee ,  Prince  or  Lord  ;  and 
Karthay  Town  :  The  Epithet  of  Pbenician  Hercules — Whence 
the  Gretk  Fable  of  Leucothoe  and  Melicerthus .  Sp  Melius ,  who 
was  thrown  from  the  Earpeian  Rock,  endeavoured  to  become 
King  of  Rome  by  Diftributions  of  Corn  among  the  Populace. 

p  They  retain  fome  of  the  genial  procreative  Power  of  recent 
Ppven.  See  Page  97,  ico,  106,  107. 


CO  v 
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.18.  f  And  Astarte  the  mightieft, 

'  PITER ,  Lon/  of  Plenty*  and  Adod  Prince 

*  of  the  Gods,  the  fir  ft  or  foie  (alfo  a  Torch) 
g  governed  the  World  with  Confentof  Time*1. 
f  Aftarte  adorned  her  own  Head  with  the 
«  Horns  of  a  Bull,  Emblems  of  Royalty  (of 
4  Fecundity  and  Power)  and  thus  going  round 
c  the  World,  fhe  found  a  Star  dropp'd  from 
4  the  Sky,  took  it  up,  and  confecrated  it  in 

*  the  holy  Me  of  Tyre  r.  T  ime  like  wife  go- 
c  ing  round  the  Globe,  gave  the  Government 
c  of  Attica  to  his  Daughter  Minerva  3  and  in 
€  a  Peftilence  and  vaft  Mortality,  he  offered 
g  his  own  only  begotten  Son  in  a  Burnt-offering 
4  to  his  Father  Heaven,  and  was  circumci- 


€  fed 


*  ZEY2  AHMAPOYE. 

*  Here  is  the  grand  Revolution,  and  final  Settlement  of  the 
Univerfe  after  the  Creation  was  compleated.  Time  having 
exhaufted  the  produ&ive  Virtue  of  Heaven,  makes  a  kind  of 
Ceffion  of  the  Government  to  the  firfi  Caufe  of  Generation,  (P. 
91,  Note  d)  to  the  Lord  of  Plenty,  and  to  the  one  Sole  GOD , 
Assyrii  Deo  quern  fummum  maximumque  venerantur  Adad 
nomen  dederunt :  (it  fhould  be  Ah  ad)  ejus  nominis  Interpretatio 
fignificat  Unus.  Macrob.  Saturn.  Lib.  I.  $  23.  It  is  from 
TTTO  An  ad,  unus,  according  to  Macrohius.  I  have  fometimes 
thought  it  was  TINTT  Ha od  (with  the  emphatic  n)  The  Prin¬ 
ciple,  the  Cause,  whence  *"Pi$  Oud,  a  Burning  Torch.* 

r  Lucifer  ;  the  Morning-Star  facred  to  Aftarte  or  Venus , 
and  peculiarly  adored  in  Lyre :  the  fame  painted  by  Homer,  as, 
The  Star  benign,  that  faireft  in  the  Sky, 

Proclaims  th'  Approach  of  r of -fingered  Morn .  OAYE.  N. 

But  I  have  not  met  with  the  Tradition  that  fhould  explain  that 
Circumftance  of  its  being  fallen  fro?n  Heaven  ;  unlefs  we  under¬ 
hand  it  according  to  the  Sabian  Doftrine,  that  the  Power  of 
Generation  formerly  refiding  in  Heaven,  fell  from  it  in  procefs 
of  Time  to  the  Earth,  and  was  now  transferred  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing-Star  worfhipped  in  Tyre. 

The  Notes  marked  with  an  Afterifm,  explain  fuch  of  thp 
Phenician  Names  mentioned  by  Sanchuniathon,  as  are  nei¬ 
ther  paraphrafed  by  Philo,  nor  truly  deduced  by  fubfequenfc 
Commentator! , 
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*  fed  himfelf  with  all  his  Allies.  Not  long  Let,  *8. 
c  after  he  deified  his  Son  Muth,  Deaths  bom 1 
«  of  Rhea,  whom  the  Phenicians  call  Pluto, 

c  Then  he  gave  Byblos  to  the  Goddefs  Baal- 

*  ns  (the  Lady)  called  Dione  y  and  Bery- 
€  tu$  (the  Fountains)  to  Neptune,  and  to 
c  the  other  great  Gods  of  Land  and  Water, 
f  who  alfo  confecrated  the  Relicks  of  Pontus, 
s  the  Sea  in  Berytusi  the  City  of  Wells, 

*  Before  this,  the  God  Taaut  had,  in 
c  Imitation  of  Heaven,  exprefled  the  Ap» 

€  pearances  (Afpedts)  of  the  Gods  Time  and 
f  Dagon,  and  the  other  Deities  in  the  iacred 
c  Engravures  of  Letters— To  him  (Taaut) 

<  Time,  going  afterwards  to  the  Land  of  the 

*  South,  gave  all  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  to 
?  be  his  Royal  Seat/5 

H  ad  Sanckuniathoris  great  Work  reach¬ 
ed  us  entire,  it  would  have  been  a  valuable 
Guriofity,  This  Specimen  of  the  Tranflation, 
lame  and  maimed  as  it  is,  fhews  the  irrepara¬ 
ble  Lofs  we  have  fuftained  in  the  perifhed  Re¬ 
cords  kept  by  the  Priefls  in  the  chief  Cities  in 
Egypt ,  and  all  over  the  Eafli  but  Specially 
■in  the  grand  Temples  of  Thebes ,  Memphis $ 
Babylon  and  Tyre.  Thofe  kept  by  the  JewiJb 
Priefts  under  divine  Direction,  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerufalem ,  make  a  confiderable  Part  of 
holy  Writ  >  and  tho*  they  be  Chronicles  of  no 
learned  nor  mighty  Nation^  tho?  they  be  ge¬ 
nerally 
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Let.18.  nerally  confined  to  their  own  little  State,  and 
^ — v-—'  it  be  a  nice  Point  to  adjuft  their  Chronology, 
yet  their  meer  hiftorical  Ufe  (fetting  afide 
higher  Confiderations)  makes  us  juftly  regret 
the  Originals  of  which  they  are  but  Abridge¬ 
ments,  and  to  which  they  fo  often  refer. 

If  we  review  the  ancient  Cofmogonies  that 
have  reached  us,  Hejioct s  Birth  of  the  Gods, 
Ovid7 s  Transformations,  Silenuss  Song  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  the  Phenician  Theology,  we  {hall  not 
find  them  precifely  reftriefted  to  a  Hiftory  of 
the  Creation,  or  Production  of  the  Univerfei 
they  take  generally  a  Step  further  -y  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Ages,  inter¬ 
weave  the  Inventions  of  Arts,  and  as  it  were 
account  for  the  prefent  Face  the  World  wears ; 
the  Origins  of  Nations,  Appellations  of  Places, 
and  Manners  of  Men.  The  Works  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Bards  already  mentioned,  that  were 
collected  into  one  Body,  and  made  the  old 
theological  Syftem ,  deduced  their  allegorical 
Tale,  not  quite  fo  far  as  Nafo  prays  the  Gods 
to  do  his  Verfe : 

— — ipfoque  ab  origi?ie  Mundi 
ad  mea  perpetuum  deducite  tempora  Carmen, 

€  from  the  very  Origin  of  the  World  to  his 
*  own  Times  ft  but  down  to  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  hiftorical  Period  j  that  is,  to  the 
Trojan  War , 


San- 
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Sanchuni athon’s  Work,  as  it  now  Hands,  Let*  1  &> 
feems  to  have  been  a  Compofition  extrafted 
from  two  Cofmogonies  by  the  Author,  and 
interfperfed  with  a  third  in  the  Paraphrafef 
It  contains  therefore,  I.  The  pure  Egyptian 
Doctrine ,  written  by  Taaut  in  Marks  and 
facred  Sculptures  5  being,  I  fuppofe,  no  more 
than  a  jimple  Genealogy  ;  that  is,  the  Sign  of 
the  God,  with  a  Mark  for  Marriage,  and  a 
Symbol  of  Parentage  or  I  flue.  IL  The  Phe- 

nician  Theology  compiled  by  the  Priejls ,  in¬ 
termixed  with  Traditions  about  the  Invention 
of  Arts,  and  with  SanehuniathonJ s  own  Alle¬ 
gories.  III.  Shreds  and  Similitudes  of  the 
Greek  Mythology ,  fo  interwove  by  Philo >  that 
though  1  have  omitted  many,  feveral  yet  re¬ 
main  not  eafily  on  twilled  from  the  Thread  of 
the  Narration.  We  may  accordingly  perceive 
a  threefold  Dodtrine,  difcovering  itfelf  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Strains  throughout  the  Fragment  1  a 
natural  a  moral ,  and  a  political  Mythology . 

The  firft,  written  by  Taaut ,  comprehends  the 
Rife  of  Things,  and  the  chief  Tranfadtions 
until  the  Dethronement  of  Heaven .  The  fc> 
cond  lies  principally  in  the  moral  and  hijlori - 
cal  Epifodes  of  Phenician  Extradt  $  fuch  as  the 
Defcent  of  Demarcus  and  Stdon,  the  Progeny 
of  Mijor  and  Sydic,  and  the  Invention  of 
Arts  inferted  before  the  Hi  (lory  of  Eli oun  the 
Molt  High,  The  political  Part,  and  all  the 

Uluftra- 
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Let.iB.IHuftrations,  feem  to  be  Trappings  added  by 
Tranflator  to  Sanchuniathoris  Allegories. 
According  to  him,  Egypt  the  Land  of  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Parent  of  Writing,  is  given  to  T aaut , 
Letters  and  Attica ,  the  Country  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  early  famous  for  military  Skill,  is  affigned 
to  Pallas ,  Conduct  and  Knowledge.  He 
even  condefcends  to  explain  to  his  Grecian 
Readers  the  Eyes  and  Wings  with  which  the 
Eafterns  accoutred  the  Image  of  Time,  and 
the  other  Gods,  with  many  minute  Circu  al¬ 
liances,  which  I  have  waved  in  the  Tranfla- 
tion. 

This  Remain  of  Antiquity  is  too  curious 
not  to  have  raifed  Difputes,  and  treats  of  too 
great  and  interefling  Subjedts  not  to  have  af¬ 
forded  abundance  of  Play  to  Fancy,  and  room 
for  Conjedture.  It  has  been  condemned  as 
wholly  fpurious s,  it  has  been  defended  as  per- 
fedtly  genuine  * ;  it  has  been  applied  as  a  Prop 
of  a  new  Syftem  in  hijloric  Fable  u,  (that  the 
old  Saciy  or  Celtes}  were  the  true  Pitans  and 
Gods  of  Antiquity)  and  has  been  treated  as  an 
unintelligible  Rhapfody  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  the  greateft  Pains,  and  moft  exquifite 
Learning,  have  been  employed  in  finding  out 
the  Similitude  or  Samenefs  of  this  Phenician , 

or 

s  M.  Dq  dwell.  Father  Simon,  Monfaucon ,  Stilling  fleet. 

1  Vofllus,  Bochart ;  but  efpecially  Dr,  Cumberland  and  M. 
Fourtnont. 

w  Pere  Pf.zron,  Antiquite  deg  Celt  etc 
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or  rather  Egyptian  Tradition  of  the  Hiftory  of  Let.  1 8. 
the  Creation,  with  that  delivered  by  the  Jew- 
ijh  Lawgiver.  The  Parents  of  Eaflern  Criti- 
cifm  *  were  contented  to  find  in  it.  ‘  Some 
5  Sparks  of  Truth  concerning  the  Creation  of 
‘  the  Wy or  Id,  the  Origin  of  Idolatry ,  and  the 

*  Abufe  of  the  Names  of  God  intermix’d  with 

*  Fables But  fome  of  their  learned  Succelfors, 
particularly  a  knowing  Prelate  of  our  own 
Country  k,  and  a  Profeffor  of  uncommon  Eru¬ 
dition  in  France c,  have  attempted  to  demon- 
ftrate  a  marvellous  Harmony  between  Sancbun- 
iathon  and  Mofes . 

As  I  make  not  the  leaft  doubt,  of  the  good 
Intentions  of  thele  eminent  Authors,  in  taking 
fuch  indefatigable  Pains,  they  have  in  fo  far 
the  faireft  Claim  to  Thanks  and  Commenda¬ 
tion  :  But  whether  thefe  Pains  were  at  the  fame 
time  wifely  bellowed  j  or  whether,  (fuppofing 
they  had  as  fully  agreed  in  proving  their  Point, 
as  they  have  widely  differ’d)  it  were  truly  cal¬ 
culated  for  promoting  their  pious  Purpofe,  is 
ftill,  methinks,  a  Queltion. 

It  has  been  thought  by  Men  of  the  trueft 
judgment  to  be  a  fufpicious  Symptom  of 
any  Rite  or  Ceremony  in  Religion,  if  it  re- 
fembled  a  known  Pradtice  in  the  Heathen 

Z  Superftition. 

a  S  cadger,  Sclden ,  Bochart ,  Mar/bam ,  Kirchir,  &C,> 
b  Dr.  Cumberland,  Bifhop  of  Peterborough . 
c  M.  Fourmont ,  Piofcffor  of  Arati;  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France ,  &  c. 

d  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton’s  Parallel  of  the  Roman  and 
Heathen  Rites. 
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JLet.i8.Superftition.  And  juft  on  the  contrary, 

more  have  thought  it  no  fmall  Con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Truth  and  Antiquity  of 
our  Worship,  that  Traces  of  it  were  to  be 
found  in  moft  Parts  of  the  old  Idolatry,,  €  It 
€  is,  furely,  fays  the  contemplative  Phyfician* 
s  already  quoted,  a  blamable  Curiofity  to  try 
c  the  Truth  of  th t  f  acred  Scriptures  by  their 

*  Agreement  with  human  Writings ;  to  prove 
€  the  Book  of  EJlher  to  be  genuine,  becaufe  it 

*  agrees  with  Megajlhenes ,  or  is  confirmed  by 
c  Herodotus .  As  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
c  deny  my  fuperfiuous  and  unfuccefsful  Curio- 
€  fity  in  this  Matter,  until  that  filly  Story  of 
€  Jujliri s  about  the  Jews  let  me  fee  my 
€  Folly ;  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt, 
€  becaufe  cffome  Plague  or  Leprofy  V  But,  in 
diredt  Contradiction  to  this,  fays  a  learned 
Gleaner  in  Antiquity,  4  When  I  read  thefe 

*  Prophefies  (of Efaiah  and  Jeremiah )  and 

*  fuch  other  Pieces  of  Scripture,  and  compare 
s  them  with  the  ancient  Authors,  Herodotus 
f  and  Xenophon ,  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the 

*  Joy,  —  the  Rapture— -  that  inftantly  diffufes 
€  thro'  my  Heart/ f  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
different  Judgments  paffed  upon  the  famous 
Orphic  Hymns ,  which  you  have  fo  often  heard 
mentioned  as  the  moft  curious  Syftem  of  Gre¬ 
cian 


c  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  See  a  different  Opinion  in  Cha- 
racterist.  Voi.  III.  Mifcell.  2.  §  I , 

1  Expritni  nequit  quanta  voluptate,  quanto  gaudio  illico  per- 
fundar.  G.  Jameson  Spicilegia  Anti  quit,  Egypt,  Cap.  V .  ^  13, 
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cian  Divinity.  A  keen  Critic  never  took  them  Let.  1  $ 
up,  but  he  thought  he  was  perufing  the  De¬ 
vil's  Prayer-Book ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  proper- 
ly,  Safaris  genuine  Liturgy : g  And  the  Won¬ 
der  of  his  Age  for  Learning,  John  Pico,  Earl 
of  Mirandola%  thought  them  a  Preafure  of 
Jublime  and  myjierious  Pheology  h;  as  did  another 
Man  of  immenfe  Reading,  Kircher  ;  who  even 
undertook  to  demonftrate  their  perfect  Con¬ 
formity  with  the  Hebrew  Sipbri ,  and  Hie¬ 
roglyphics  of  Egypt  \  Amid  fuch  Diverfity  of 
Sentiments,  you  fee,  however  eafy  it  may  be  to 
agree  in  an  authentic  Original,  it  is  vaflFy 
difficult  to  fix  upon  a  proper  Commentary  ; 

•which,  after  all,  every  Man  chafes  according 
to  his  Reach ,  and  peculiar  Propenfities . 

How  various,  for  Example,  are  the  De« 
cifions;  how  much  of  the  Hiftory  of  Pa - 
radice  and  Fall  of  the  firft  mortal  Pair 
is  allegorical and  how  much  is  to  be  un« 
derflood  ftridtly  according  to  the  Letter? 

Many  have  believed  the  miraculous  Trees  of 

Z  2  Life 


g  Dan.  Heinsius.  Arifl&rch,, 
h  Io.  Pici  Com.  Mirand.  Conclusiones. 
1  Oedip.  To  II.  P.  I. 


V 

*  In  veteri  Inftrumento,  fi  praeter  Hiftoriam  nihil  fpedes,  et 
a-ud  i  as,  ‘  Adam  e  limo  conditum,  Uxorculam  e  dormientis  latere 
4  furtim  fubtradam,  Serpentem  illecebra  Pomi  follicitantem  mu- 
s  lierculam,  Deum  ad  auram  inambulantem,  Romphaeam  foribu? 
3  prsdidentem’ —  nonne  putes  ex  Homeri  officina  profedam 
Fabulam  ? —  At  Tub  his  Involucris  quam  fplendida  latet  Sapientia 

Des.  Erasmi  Chiliad.  III.  SEIAHNt)!  AAKiS 
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.Let.  18. Life  and  of  Knowledge  * ,  to  point  to  the  for¬ 
mer :  But  Philo,  a  fanciful  Platonic  Jew 
and  OrigeNj  a  fanciful  Platonic  Chrijlian , 
incline  to  think  the  whole  Tranfadtion,  from 
Beginning  to  End,  the  Trees,  the  Rivers,  the 
'Cherubs,  even  to  the  Coats  of  Skim1 ,  made 
for  the  recent  Exiles  from  Eden ,  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  Allegory .  St.  Austin  fee  ms  very  willing 

to  accept  of  the  Allegory ,  if,  at  the  fame  time, 
you  will  believe  the  Relation  to  have  been 
real  FaBm :  But  another  learned  Father,  more 
ftri&ly  orthodox,  ties  it  rigidly  down,  in  every 
Circumftance,  to  the  literal  Meaning,  and 
confutes  the  Jew  and  the  Chrijlian ,  as  equally 

heretical 

.  % 

*  Voyez  Lettres  Fanattoues.  Lettre  feptieme. 

k  Kola  tov  -SePov  riAPAAEIXON  jya,  Ta  (pvrx 

mxvT  iwccv  avpG&yxs,  xapirov  pspovlcc  T£c5  cc  pflug.——  ram  ^  /xe* 
SoXsT  avf/Jcohvxdg  fxa.Kh.ov  ri  xvplujq  <pihocro(pi7aBav' —  yap  ^eifpca- 
la  TV7TU/V  tir'  cc  hhy  [0  pi  uv  xahSvltvv.  <J>IAfiN  IOTA.  wip*  Koapco'Sr* 
M'/j  yap  roaavTW  xaldxyov  tov  rj/xflipov  Xoyiffpxov  aVf&icc  ug  t/7Te* 
hecc-iv  or*  6  S'iog  yswwom  *7  (pvlivet  issapaosiao v" 

Ts  covts  Nopx-wv  iepvv  AAAHrOPIAT 

s  nPirENHX  xccC  Uttovx  pyalv  aTcohahixivcu  tov  AAAM”  evlev&ft 
(pr,cl  xl  mg  yfl uvccg  Td$  oiffA-alwsg  tirvavpivvaaBat  r'Kv  ypcc^r.v,  oVt 
(0  §toc)  iTTo'ivio-iv  olvlo'ig  yfl Svoog  fhpfxulwijq,  >u  tyi^vaiv  a  vine,  ts 
crccfxa,  (pricriv,  tr*- — cchhviopeT  <5t  Xovttov  ocramp  avvalui  tov  t*  Oa.- 
Qtx'Sacov ,  tcc  Tt  mlS  v^ofiaf  7a  kirccvu  tuv  ovpavuv,  to  vdwe-  to 
vtokcitu  tvs  7>3S-  Em<S>ANIOY  k  colot  Aipria.  |3ib. 

mTa  Trspi  tov’OQiv.,  uq  dvlvirpctacrovla  rot?  ry  0£8  tuapccTy'ihfxaaw — - 
0  ts  ria-pa^et^oc,  ov  ^zrs<pvlsvxsvcot  Xtyflavo  ty  E^spo  xciX  clvalohdc  i 
id  fAslcc  mro  i^avaTilaXyJvav  ix  tv*;  yrtg  tjccv  ivhov  wpaTov  e ig  opco- 
aw,  xSj  xmXov  tig  Cpuaw,  xj  to  i;vhov  Trig  ^ai’/jg  Iv  poiau  ts  TaocpaSucs, 
to  yvcorlv  xahS  id  is. rovypa  £vhov ,  'ssavla  raura  y’x  a  Qifxvug  Tpc7To' 
XoytTrooi. —  0  tx’c xh?dfxsvog  Ik  tS  izrapa^svcrs  avOputrog  /xfld  rSg 

yvvcuxoq,  mg  h p/xcol'wsg  vjpopita/xsvog  yjluvxg,  Sg  Sid  Tyv  TsupuSuaw 
w  ctvSpwVi ov  tKoiycty  rotg  ccp/oti p r\ era, a  1  0  0^6?,  coiro^itlov  tivx  x7  fxv~ 
<fixov  lysv  Xoyov*  UPIT.  Kuiu 

m  Commentaria  in  Ge  ne  s  i  n. 
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heretical  upon  that  Point".  «  1  have  avoided.  Let.  18” 
‘  %s  a  Sreat  Modern,  to  mention  Moses’s' — 

‘  Cofmopoia,  becaufe  I  think  it  is  delivered  by 
6  him,  rather  as  a  Lawgiver  than  a  Philofo- 
'  pher,  which  I  intend  to  fliew  at  large  in 

*  another  Treatife,  as  not  thinking  that  Dif- 

cuffion  proper  for  the  vulgar  Tongue. _ His 

Account  of  the  Creation  confifts  of  two 
I  arts  j  the  firfl  of  which  deicribes  the  great 

‘  general  Maffes  of  Matter,  and  the  diforder’d 
State  of  Things ;  and  proceeds  upon  the 
‘  fame  Principles,  and  obferves  the  fame  Or- 
4  der  which  the  Ancients  have  confcantly 
‘  obferved And  in  thisalmoft  all  the  Chri- 

*  ^,an  Interpreters  agree  with  us,  that  the 
4  Mofdic  TohuBohu,  is  the  fame  thing  as 

*  the  Chaos  of  the  Ancients ;  that  the  Dark- 
‘  ne^  deferibed  by  Mofes,  is  their  Tarta¬ 
rus,  and  Erebus,  and  Night;  that  his 
Incubation  of  the  Spirit ,  or  Breath  of  GO D, 

‘  is  collufive  with  the  Birth  of  Phanes* 
ijRos,  or  Love.  So  far  Mofes,  and  the  old  * 
Philofophers  agree :  But  here  he  breaks  off 
e  his  philofophic  Strain,  and  takes  up  another 
Method  ;  a  human,  or,  if  you  like  it  better., 

‘  a  theological  Strain ;  in  which,  having  en- 
tirely  negledted  the  various  Motions  of  the 


^  3  5  Chaos,. 

seov^'V  o!L’  -v  iv*  Hot  *  5 

\gm,  »  •r*t?  f"*  X‘l*n< 

trZx?Tl’ CT  *•* *'*("'»* *; 

^  W  "*  **  * 
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Led  8/  Ch aos,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
and  overlooked  the  Adi  ion  of  divine  Love 
€  upon  it,  and  its  confequent  fuccefiive  Chan- 
c  ges,  into  various  Sir  at  a ,  Regions ,  and  £/<?- 
g  ments having,  I  fay,  fuperfeded  all  thefe, 
g  he  has  framed  a  popular  Relation  of  the  Rife 
€  of  Things,  in  the  manner  we  all  know0, 

‘  The  Defcription  of  the  Rlyjian  Fields  by 
the  ancient  Poets,  Philofophers,  and  Divines, 
is  thought  to  have  been  originally  borrowed 
from  Mofes’s  Draught  of  Paradife?.  s  If  we 
€  compare,  they  fay,  the  Eafe,  the  Pleafure, 
€  the  Delicacies  of  the  Place  1  the  Mildnefs  of 
f  the  Climate,  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil9 
g  and  conftant  Serenity  of  the  Sky,  we  will 
c  find  the  Terms  differ  in  the  different  De« 
g  fcriptions,  but  the  Subjedl  and  Sentiments 
c  exactly  the  famed  From  Mofes  Eden,  faid 
the  Fathers,  Plato  took  his  Idea  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  in  which  Porus  and  Pent  a 
(Plenty  and  Want)  begot  Cupid ,  or  Defire  ^  1 
nay,  all  the  Heathen  Mythology,  according 
to  others,  took  its  Rife  from  the  Truth  of  the 
Scriptures  mifunderftood  5  infomuch,  that  there 
is  no  one  Fable  which  is  not  founded  in  Fadt, 
and  all  of  them  bear  the  fame  Refemblance 
to  fome  part  or  other  of  the  facred  Canon,  as 
Deucalion  §  Deluge  does  to  Noah’s  Flood  re 

A 

0  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth.  x 

P  Ev  tpavluaicc  rs  I\  MAZIANZ*  Aoy.  x* 

q  Eusebius,  Origen,  Clemens. 
f  Horat.  Tursellini  Hiltor.  Epitom. 
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A  pious  Prelate,  fays  lie  could  very  eafily 
demon ftrate,  s  that  no  fmall  Part  of  the  Hea - 
4  thenijh  Mythology  and  Divinity,  was  fetch- 

*  ed  from  Hebrew  Stories  and  Practices ;  *— 
s  and  that  when  they  invented  their  poetical 

*  Deities,  their  Dreams  were  the  Offspring  of 
c  fome  real  Things  which  they  had  feen,  or 
c  heard  out  of  the  Book  of  God  s*  This,  in 
the  Opinion  of  another  great  Scholar,  already 
mentioned,  does  no  fmall  Honour  to  holy 
Writ,  Full  of  French  Vivacity,  after  unrid¬ 
dling,  as  he  imagines,  the  Names  of  Celusf 
Saturn 3  and  Jupiter ,  which,  to  his  Aitonifh- 
ment5  no  Mythologift  had  ever  dared  to  ex- 

Z  4  plain 


s  Dr.  S.  Patrick,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  in  his  Menfa  Myflica ,  In- 
trodua.  The  four  Inftances  he  gives  of  this,  are  very  curious* 
I.  Cassandra,  in  her  prophetic  Fury,  calls  Hercules  Tg«We- 
gt&j  Huv,  the  three-night  Lion ,  nuhom  the  Jharp- tooth'd  Dog  of 
Neptune  took  'within  his  Janus.  This  the  good  Bifhop,  after 
If.  Txetzes,  takes  to  be  originally  from  the  Prophet  Jonah’s 
having  been  fo  long  in  the  Belly  of  the  Whale.  Lycophron  feems 
to  have  alluded  to  the  three  Nights  in  which  Hercules  was  begot,, 
and  to  his  Combat  with  Cerberus .  II.  The  Stories  of  Iphige - 
genia  and  Julia  Lupercals  being  to  be  facrificed,  and  a  Hind  and 
Panther  offered  in  their  Stead,  are  founded  on  the  real  Hiitories 
of  Ifaak  and  Jepthas  Daughter.  Human  Sacrifice,  and  Perfons  . 
de-voted  to  Death,  was  an  ancient  wide-fpread  Rite.  III.  The 
wondrous  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  deferibed  by  Homer ,  Odyfs, 
XIII,  and  ingenioufly  commented  by  Porphyry,  is  an  Allegory 
of  Man’s  Conception  in  the  Womb,  and  is  ftole  from  Pfa.  cxxxix. 

15.  I  am  fearfully  and  1 wonderfully  made.  IV.  i  h q  Lydian 
Priefts,  mentioned  by  Paufanias  (HXt catuv  a.)  who  laid  unidndled 
Wood'  on  their  Altar,  invoked  an  unknown  God  (I  fuppofe  to 
the  Greeks)  and  immediately  and  infallibly  [yxdacf  dvccfxrj)  the 
Wood  took  Fire,  is  a.  Perverfion  of  the  Hiflory  of  Elias's  Mi¬ 
racle  in  calling  for  Fire  from  Heaven,  to  confound  the  Prieits  of 
Baal  Thefe^ Lydians  have  been  Zabians >  Prieils  o {Baal  Seg 
Page  go  in  the  Notes** 
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Let.  1 8.  plain  ^  that  is,  having  made  Ferah  the  Hea- 
ven,  Abraham  Time,  Ifaak  Ether,  and 
Jacob  Typhon,  he  immediately  fubjoins/  that 
g  the  Scripture  appears  now,  as  it  were,  in  a 
s  new  Majefty  $  which,  for  certain,  very  few 
s  People  would  have  thought  it  could  have 
£  ever  acquired11/  And  in  confequence  of  this 
Way  of  Thinking,  an  Author  of  the  fame 
Nation  has  compofed  an  entire  Treatife,  Of 
the  Conformity  of  ancient  Fables  with  the  facred 
Remains  of  Jewifh  Writings  w. 

Could  Numbers  afcertain  Truth,  there 
would  be  no  Difference  of  Sentiment  on  the 
Subject ;  the  far  greater  Part  of  Authors  having 
ranged  themfelves  on  this  Side  the  Queftion. 
But  others,  no  lefs  Matters  of  Reafon,  are 
*  of  a  different  Opinion :  One  of  thefe  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove,  c  that  Idolatry  is  worfe 
c  than  Atheifm  /  or,  in  other  Words,  c  that 

€  unworthy  affronting  Worfhip,  with  refpectt 

1  to 

4  Une  chofe  e:onnante  :  jamais  aucun.  Mythologifte  s-t-il 
0  fe  dire,  qu’il  favoit  la  caufe  des  noms  de  "Jupiter,  Cronos ,  Ou- 
ranos ,  &c.— ■ -Je  dis  moi,  que  les  void  decouverts — Voiia  done 
ce  que  Ton  cherche  depuis  trois  mille  Ans,  la  Raifon  du  Nom 
d’ Uranus  ; — Quicorque  ne  fent  pas  cela,  ne  Tent  rien. 

M.  Fourmont  Reflex.  Crit .  Liv.  II.  Sed.  III.  Ch.  2. 

u  Tranchons  le  mot :  un  Ledeur,  homme  d’efprit,  aimant  la 
verite  (Je  le  fuppofe  degage  de  tous  Prejugez)  fera  ravi  non  feu- 
lement  d’apper^evoir  ici  re  que  Ton  cherche  depuis  3000  Ans, 
la  Naijflance  du  Paganifme ,  iff  V Origin e  de  fes  Dieux ,  mais  auffi 
de  remarquer  (Ah'ertjon  qui  frappe  a  prefent  les  Yeux  comme 
I’Eciair  qui  pafTe  de  J’Orient  a  l’Occident)  de  remarquer,  dis-je, 

*  Que  1’Ecrit  u  re  paroit  dans  une  Majefle  comme  Nouvelle, 

4  a  laquelle  cenainement  peu  de  gens  fe  feroient  attendus.’ 

Ibid.  Sed.  IV.  Ch.  17. 

w  Conference  de  la  Fable,  avec  RHfloire  Saints.  Par  M.  de 
Lavaur. 
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€  to  the  Objed  to  which  it  is  addreffed,  is  Let.  18. 
«  worfe  than  no  Worftiip  at  all Which,  if — v""^ 
true,  muft  it  not  neceffarily  follow,  c  That 
€  any  Connexions,  Similitudes,  or  Allufions, 

4  between  the  idolatrous  Rites  of  the  Egyp- 
1  tians,  Phenicians,  or  other  Heathens,  and  our 
4  fpiritual  Devotion,  are  rather  difadvantage- 
f  ous  1  and,  inftead  of  illuftrating,  feem  to 
«  cloud  the  Purity  of  our  Religion  ?’  So  that, 
rather  than  fearch  for  new  Refemblancesf 
ought  not  we,  in  good  Condud,  to  aim  at 
difproving  the  old  ?  Thus  far  feems  to  be  cer- 
tain,  that  any  Dodrine,  carrying  its  own  Evi¬ 
dence,  ftands  in  no  need  of  weak  collateral 
Proofs  to  fupport  it;  fince  the  greateft  Differ- 
vice  that  can  be  done  to  Pruthy  is  to  tack 
Falfehood  to  it,  as  if  it  were  of  the  fame  Qua¬ 
lity.  The  Patch  raifes  Sufpicion  of  the  Sound- 
nefs  of  the  Piece ;  as  an  unfkilful  Pleader  ruins 
a  good  Caufe,  by  refting  it  on  an  inconclufive 
Argument.  The  trueft  Service  therefore,  that 
can  be  done  to  any  reafonable  Dodrine,  is  to 
reprefent  it  in  its  own  genuine  Simplicity ;  to 
ftrip  it  of  the  old  ufelefs  Accoutrements, 
with  which  it  had  been  equipped  by,  perhaps, 
very  well-meaning  Men,  and  remove  the  rot¬ 
ten  Props  that  portend  imminent  Ruin.  The 
fair  Pillar  of  Truth  totters  when  officioufly 
fhored  up,  and  threatens  Subverfion  :  It  can 
only  ftand  poifed  by  its  own  native  Weight, 

and  reft  upon  its  own  immediate  Foundation. 

The 
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Let  1 8  The  Mofaic  Accounts  of  the  Creation*  and 
Genealogy  of  Mankind,  need  no  ftrained  un¬ 
natural  Applications  from  mythological  Wri¬ 
ters,  to  fupport  their  received  Authority:  *Tis 
quite  enough,  if*  by  comparing  the  Egyptian 
Traditions  of  the  Rife  of  Things  from  Sanchun - 
iathon  or  Taaut ,  we  find  fome  Traces  of  the 
Origin  of  that  Affertion,  c  That  the  Hebrew 
€  Lawgiver  was  inflruSled  in  all  the  Wijdom 
*  of  the  Egyptians  \*  '  , 

I  am*  &c\ 

3  MOSH2  'gtsc&n  erotplu,'  AIFYnTION, 

U$x£<,  r£»  AnOST»  Ksf.  ^ 
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LETTER  XIX. 


HERE  is  an  Observation  which,  tho^Lct  19. 


A  it  lie  not  within  every  one's  Compafs,  isv 
very  entertaining  to  thofe  who  can  ground  it 
upon  a  wide  Knowledge  of  the  Fates  of  Na¬ 
tions,  ^nd  upon  juft  Views  of  human  Nature* 
From  a  Survey  of  the/e,  it  would  feem,  €  that 
«  among  the  People  called  Heathen ,  there  has 
€  happened,  as  of  Policy  and  Power,  fo  like- 
g  wife  a  fort  of  Circle,  or  SucceJJion  of  Re- 
€  legion/  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  feveral 
religious  Rites  were  propagated  by  Conqueft 
or  Commerce,  along  with  the  other  Arts  of 
Life,  from  one  Country  to  another  ^  that  we 
find  in  every  Hiftory :  But  that  in  Religion 
itfelf,  as  coofidered  among  the  Heathen  Na¬ 
tions  (that  is,  all  Mankind  excepting  the  Jews) 
we  may  obferve  ■  a  certain  ProgreJJion  from 
Purity  to  Star-Worjhip ,  from  Star-Worfhip  to 
Polytbeifm ,  and  thence  to  the  groffeji  Idolatry : 
Phat  in  fome  Ages  a  Dijlafle  of  Super  jlition  re - 
turns ,  in  confequence  of  which  Reforms  are  Jet 
on  foot  1  Purity  is  retrieved,  and  zealoujly  af¬ 
fected  :  But  new  adopted  Deities  from  fome 
Qut-Jkirts  of  the  Scheme ,  make  way  for  a  Mul¬ 
tiplication  of  Myfteries ,  and  that  for  a  Relapfe 
into  Ignorance  and  Credulity 0 


♦ 


A 
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Let. 1 9.  A  Deduction  of  every  Step  of  this  Ob- 
fervation,  and  Inftances  adduced  to  verify  it* 
would  be  no  eafy  Undertaking.  It  might 
regulate  the  Plan  of  i'o  vaft  and  various  a  Work 
as  that  of  the  laborious  John-Gerard  VoJJius \ 
Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Ido¬ 
latry:  For  had  there  been  lefs  Detail  in 
that  immenfe  Collection,  and  more  Connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Changes  in  Religion,  with  the 
Changes  in  Government  and  Manners,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  inftruftive*  Hia 
vaft  Learning  wanted  but  fuch  a  Clew  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  loft  in  the  Labyrinth,  and  as  it 
were  o’erwhelmed  with  the  inexhauftible  Sub¬ 
ject.  My  Views  are  confined  to  the  two  re- 
moteft  Steps  of  the  Revolution;  which  will 
yet  require  all  our  Attention,  as  the  tracing 
them  leads  through  fome  of  the  moft  untrod¬ 
den  Paths  in  Hiftory  and  Literature. 

As  far  as  we  can  penetrate  into  the  dark 
Recefles  of  Antiquity,  the  moft  ancient 
Worfhip  upon  Record  in  the  World,  feems 
to  have  been  that  of  one  almighty  GO D* 
Governor  of  all  Things :  A  Worfhip  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one 
Nation  or  Tribe,  but  to  have  prevailed  all 
over  the  East,  and  principally  in  Chaldea % 
its  perpetual  Seat  This  is  that  Religion 
which  is  ftill  known  under  the  Name  of  Za-> 


biifm  among  the  Eaftern  Writers,  whofe  early 


6 


Profeflbrs 


4 
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Profeffors  worfhipped  neither  in  Temples,  nor  Let  19, 
by  Images,  but  offered  Prayer  with  Odours' 
immediately  under  Heaven,  the  Habitation  of 
the  Mojl  High ,  the  Patriarchy  or  Head  of  the 
Tribes  being  commonly  both  Priejl  and  King. 

Wh  en  the  Prophet,  whofe  Dodtrines  now 
fill  the  fineft  Countries  of  the  Globes  firft 
afferted  his  divine  Million,  his  Countrymen^ 
the  Arabs ,  were  immerfed  in  grofs  Ignorancea 
and  as  tenacious  of  their  Pagan  Superftitions^ 
as  they  are  now  of  IJlamifm  1  for  it  is  rare 
that  Religion  wholly  changes  the  Character 
of  a  Nation,  unlefs  it  have  firft  altered  the 
Conftitution  of  their  civil  Government,  To 
the  North  and  Weft  of  them  dwelt  Jews  and 
Chrijlian$s  a  large  Mixture  of  both  having 
likewife  fettled  in  Arabia  itfelf  j  but  to  the 
Eafl  lay  the  People  long  famous  under  the 
Name  of  Chaldeans,  zealous  Teachers  of 
a  refined  fort  of  Idolatry.  Now  the  Arabs% 
new  Converts  to  the  Belief  of  one  God  (the 
firft  Article  of  their  Apoftle's  Creed)  were  to 
be  diftinguiftied  from  all  the  reft,  and  warned 
again  ft  the  Infection  of  the  fur  rounding  Sedts, 
of  whom  he  commonly  claffes  four  together ; 

Jews,  Zabians ,  Chriftians ,  and  Magians  *. 

He  calls  the  firft  three  frequently  Scripfurals, 

People  who  found  their  Faith  upon  a  Book, 
and  arms  his  Followers  with  Anfwers  to  their 
Objections,  as  many  of  them  were  apoftati- 


zing 


a  A1  Co R a n 0  Suras  II..  V.  XXIL 


I 
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Let.  19.  zing  to  the  Zabians,  Eafterns h ;  by  whom  he 
doubt  means  the  Inhabitants  of  Chaldea, 
Mahomet  was  himfelf  illitterate  :  He  fre¬ 
quently  glories  in  it,  and  makes  it  a  Proof  of 
his  Million  from  Heaven $  fince  it  was  im- 
poffible  a  Book  of  fuch  divine  Eloquence  as 
the  Cor an3  ftiould  be  the  Compofure  of  an 
ignorant  Prophet c.  The  Mojlems  accordingly 
admire  and  adore  it :  They  make  it  not  only 
the  Rule  of  their  Life,  but  the  Standard  of 
their  Style,  and  Model  of  their  Language : 
They  borrow  every  Term  ufed  in  it,  and  are 
perpetually  alluding  to  it  in  their  Writings* 
Among  the  other  Sefe,  finding  the  Chaldeans 
mentioned  by  their  Prophet  under  the  Appel¬ 
lation  of  Zabiin ,  Eafterns ,  they  retained  the 
Term  $  and  by  tranflating  many  of  their  Books, 
have  made  a  Name  unknown  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Writers  famous  thro'  the  World* 
For  fome  Generations  the  Khalifs ,  Maho - 
sSucceflors  *,were  barbarous  bloody  Enthu- 
iiaiis.  They  declared  War  againft  the  Learn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  Religion  of  other  Nations, 
and  burnt  all  the  Books  they  could  lay  Hands 


on. 


b  fignifies  the  Morning ;  and  thence*  by  a  Meta- 

phor,  common  to  molt  Languages,  the  Eafi .  An  Adjedtive 
formed  from  that,  is,  Orientates,  Eafterns  ;  and, 

by  an  eafy  Tranfition,  Jpoftates ,  who  change  their  Religion, 
and  particularly  who  turn  Zalians . 


C  Nabi  al  omeion.  The  untaught  Prophet,  ig« 

norant  as  he  came  from  his  Mother.  Coran,  Sura  VII. 

•  Khalifaton  (vu’go  Calif  a )  Succeffor,  Vicarius.  The 

four  acknowledged  by  the  orthodox  Sonnites ,  were  Abuhecr, 
C  mar,  Of  man,  and  Halt, 
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on*  The  BeftraCtion  In  particular  of  the  ee-  Let.  19. 
lebrated  Alexandrian  Library,  was  the  greateft^v^ 
Wound  ever  received  by  Literature*  But  about 
the  Beginning  of  the  third  Century  of  the 
Hejira ,  the  Conqueft  of  rich  and  polite  Na¬ 
tions,  having  by  Degrees  diverted  the  Arabs 
of  their  former  Fiercenefs,  they  turned  this 
Contempt  of  Knowledge,  and  Hatred  of  the 
Means  of  it,  into  the  moft  ardent  Purfuit  of 
Science  that  ever  poffdfed  a  People,, 

Mutavit  mentem  Populus  leviss  &  calet  um 
S  cribendi  Jiudio — 

For  not  contented  with  the  infinite  Productions 
of  their  own  fruitful  and  fiery  Genius,  with 
Indefatigable  Pains  they  fet  themfelves  to  trans¬ 
late,  into  their  wondrous  Tongue,  all  the 
principal  Authors  in  Hiftory,  Poetry,  Philo- 
fophy,  Medicine  and  Mathematics,  that  were 
in  greateft  Vogue  among  the  conquered  Na¬ 
tions.  Thus  they  have  Plato  and  Ariftotle , 

Euclid  and  Archimedes ,  Hippocrates  and  Ga- 
ten ,  and  even  Homer  and  Livy,  Speaking  the 
Language  of  the  victorious  Moflems 

In  the  Beginnings  of  this  happy  Difpofi- 
tion,  the  Books  of  thp  Zabians  could  not 
efcape  their  Curiofity.  They  were  writ  in  a 
Dialed  of  their  own  Speech,  and  contained 
both  the  Philofophy  and  Religion  that  had 

been 

*  While  Europe  was  immerfed  in  Barbarity  and  Mona-- 
chifm,  all  polite  Learning  palled  under  the  Designation  of  Studio 
Arab  urn .  0 
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Let.  1 9.  been  long  prevalent  over  the  Raft*  The  great 
88 — v~'HiftorianJ  Abul-Faragi,  fays,  c  That  the 
£  Religion  and  Rites  of  the  Zabians ,  in  the 
c  current  Opinion  of  the  Arabian  Dodtors, 
£  were  the  very  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient 
c  Chaldeans  that  their  chief  Seat  was  in  Ha 
c  ran ,  on  the  Chaldean  Border,  where  they 
f  had  their  grand  Temple  on  the  Top  of  a 
€  HilldT  It  was  called  the  City  of  the  Za~ 
biansy  and  was  fo  famous  as  the  prime  Refi- 
dence  of  the  Sedt,  that  a  Haranite  and  a  Z a~ 
bian  were  equivalent  Terms e.  The  chief  Points 
of  their  Dodtrine  are  thefe  : 

c  They  believe  the  World  to,  be  eternal  1 
€  governed  by  a  co-eternal  Mind,  whom  they 
€  worfhip  under  the  Symbol  of  Fire ;  they 
c  pay  a  proportioned  Reverence  to  the  Sun, 
€  its  apparent  Source,  and  to  the  Moon  and 
€  Stars  participating  of  the  fame  celeftial  Na- 

*  ture.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Principles, 
€  they  invented  fignificant  Rites,  and  pious 

*  Pradlices,  expreffive  of  their  Veneration,  and 
€  calculated,  as  they  thought,  to  obtain  the 
c  Favour  of  thefe  inferior  Rulers  of  the  Uni- 
£  verfe.’  This  is  precifely  the  Religion  of  the 
old  Chaldeans  $  and  this  the  eaflern  Sages  call 

the 

d  Historia  Dynast.  Dynafl.  IX. 
c  Gentile  nomen  gXljZ*  tiarani  Haranita,  fajpe  ufurpari 
folet  pro  Sabi  babita,  qui  eft  Cultor  Stellarum.  The  Sa- 

bians  go  *i'n  Pilgrimage  to  Haran ,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Mahometans  go  to  Mecca ,  and  We  were  wont  to  go  to  Jeru- 
falem .  Go  LI  I  Not.  ad  Alfragan < 
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the  primary  and  mofl  ancient  Religion  in  the  Let  if* 
World.  In  this,  fays  the  mo  ft  learned  of  theL-~’"v*~K  J 
Rabbins*,  was  Abraham  educated  among  the 
Chaldees  his  Countrymen  $  and  this  was  the 
Foundation  of  the  Religion  pradtifed  by  the 
Magi ,  or  Priefts  of  the  Affyrian,  Median ,  and 
Perjian  Empires. 

Here  then  we  find  the  firft  Point  of  our 
Circle,  early  Purity  in  Principle  and  Prac¬ 
tice .  For  the  learned  and  candid  Shahrejian 
allures  us,  that  the  Zabians  continued  firm  in 
the  Belief  of  one  fupreme  God  themfelves ;  ' 
and  that  the  Arguments  brought  by  them  to 
convince  others  of  the  Unity  of  his  Godhead* 
were  unanfwerable  f.  Now  that  this  Zabian 
Principle  of  the  Worfhip  of  one  God  by  Prayer  , 
and  Incenfe*  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
Tribe  or  Nation,  appears  evident  from  the 
Authority  of  our  holy  Scriptures:  There  vet 
find  a  Caiiaanitijh  Prince,  Melchizedec* 

King  of  Salem ,  the  Prieft  of  the  mojl  high 
God 

—  Chi  con  una  fola  Perga 
Reggea  t humane  e  le  divine  cofe  l\ 

We  find  another  of  the  petty  Princes  of  Pd* 
kjline ,  Abimelech  King  of  Gerar *  fo  little 
furprized  with  a  heavenly  Vifion,  as  to  ex- 
poftulate  freely  with  God  himfelfh  Laban 

A  a  the 

*  R.  Moses  Ben  Majm<m» 

*  A  pud  Pocock, 

*  Genes,  xiv.  §  18.  k  Maitijia  Guar fai, 

11  G  s  M  S  s »  xx,  §  4,  p 
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Let.  19.  the  Syrian ,  and  Bethuel  the  Chaldean ,  may  be 
' perhaps  fuppofed,  as  Abrahams  Relations,  to 
have  received  fome  traditional  Knowledge  of 
one  God,  handed  down  from  him,  tho’  mixed 
with  Teraphim  k,  or  Image- Worfhip  :  But  pa¬ 
tient  and  righteous  Job,  tho'  an  Arab ,  and 
abfolute  Stranger  to  the  Jews  and  their  Law, 
and  living  in  the  fame  unfettled  paftoral  Way 
as  fome  of  the  Arabian  Shieks  do  now',  is  a 
{hining  Inftance  of  the  fame  Belief  $  a  Belief 
not  peculiar  to  that  good  Man,  but  common 
to  all  his  Friends,  who,  tho'  born  of  different 
Tribes,  and  dwelling  in  diftant  Lands,  zea« 
louily  maintain  the  fovereign  Sway  of  one  fu« 
preme  Ruler  of  the  World. 

]n  later  Times,  we  find  Jethro,  Mofes s 
Father-in-law,  a  Prieft  in  the  Land  of  Mi¬ 
di  an  \  of  no  Idol,  we  may  fuppofe,  nor  falfe 
God  (elfe  fuch  honourable  mention  had  never 
been  made  of  him,  nor  Affinity  contradled 
with  him  by  the  great  Enemy  of  Idolatry) 
but  blefiing  the  true  God  for  his  Goodnefs  to 
the  heaven-guided  Lawgiver,  and  offering  a 
Sacrifice,  of  which  Mofes  and  Aaron ,  and  all 
the  Elders  of  Ifrael \  were  Partakers  m.  Balac% 
King  of  Moab,  as  a  Defcendant  from  Lot, 
may  have  been  led  to  acquiefce  in  the  Power 
of  God,  to  blefs  and  to  curie  whom  he  pleafes* 

But 

k  Genes,  xxxi.  §  34. 

‘  The  Province  of  Hejaz  in  Arabia ,  upon  the  Eaft  CoaR  of 
the  Red-Sea.  The  Town,  near  the  Head  of  the  Gufph  called 
Median,  now  demolifhed,  is  die  Modiana  of  Rtohmjf, 

Genes,  xviii. 
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Bat  Balaam  the  Son  Beory  tho?  dwelling  Let.  19- 
in  Aram  (Syria)  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Eafifm0m>rmmJ 
takes  up  his  Parable  under  the  uncontroulable 
Direction  of  divine  Infpiration  n. 

If  we  take  a  wider  Circle,  and  look  farther 
around  us  among  other  Nations,  we  will  learn 
from  Herodotus ,  the  Father  of  Hiftory,  €  That 

*  the  Egyptians  gloried  in  being  the firjl  o£ 
s  Mankind  who  built  Temples,  reared  Altars^ 
c  and  eredted  Statues  to  the  Gods/  They  had 
then  none  before  ;  and  even  the  firft  Temples 
of  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  according  to  an¬ 
other  Author,  dgozuoi  n<rjzy9  had  no  Statue  in 
them  °8 

Th  eir  Rivals  in  Antiquity  and  Religion^ 
the  old  Chaldeans,  had,  in  Procefaof  Time, 
built  a  Temple  at  Babylon ,  the  Wonder  of  the 
World  for  Magnificence  and  Grandeur :  But 
fo  late  as  the  Days  of  Herodotus ,  *  there  was 
c  no  Statue  in  that  Temple j  nor  did  any  mor- 
€  tal  Creature  (as  was  fuppofed)  pafs  the  Night 
@  in  it,  excepting  one  Lady  at  a  time,  a  Na- 
s  tive  of  the  Country,  whom  the  God  fa- 
c  voured,  faid  the  Chaldean  Priefts,  and  was 

*  pleafed  to  call  to  his  Couch  by  Name  r/ 

That  the  Persians  of  molt  early  Time 

were  no  Idolaters,  but  worshipped  one  GodjS 
the  Creator  of  the  World,  under  the  Symbol 

A  a  2  mf 

n  Numb.  xxiv.  §  12,  13* 

®  AOYKIANo  0s aq  Evg, 

P  AFAAMA  te  q4k  m  ottst  avle$t  s &Ca 

HPOAOT.  &AE IS,’ 
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Let  1 9,  of  Fires  is  acknowledged  by  all  their  Hifto- 
'  rians,  and  has  been  fet  in  the  cleareft  Light 
by  our  excellent  Mr  .Hyde*.  Their  Zeal  for 
this  Principle,  feems  to  have  carried  them  to 
great  .Extremes,  and  made  them  tolerate  no 
Way  of  Worfhip  but  their  own.  A  Strain  of 
it  may  have  poffibly  mixed  with  Cambyfes 
Madnefs,  in  the  Havoc  he  made  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Divinities r— and  influenced  the  Conduit 
of  Xerxes  in  demolifhing  the  Grecian  Tem¬ 
ples,  and  defacing  their  Statues  wherever  he 
pafled.  As  this  was  the  conftant  Practice  of 
the  Perfians ,  the  apocryphal  Author  of  the 
Book  of  Judith ,  feems  to  have  flretched  it  to 
the  portentuous  Reafon  given  for  the  King  of 
Nineve  s  Expedition  againfl  the  whole  Earth, 
c  That e  all  Nations,  Tongues,  and  Tribes, 
c  might  worfhip  Nebuchadnezar  \  and  call 
*  upon  him  as  their  only  God/ 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  Re¬ 
ligion  at  fecondhand  from  powerful  and  know¬ 
ing  Nations,  but  who  had  departed  from  their 
hrft  Eftablifhment,  before  their  Intercourfe 
with  European  People  k  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  expected,  that  thefe  fhould  be  wifer  than 
their  Matters,  and  exercife  a  Purity  they  had 
never,  received.  Yet  there  are  many  Traces  of 

noble 

De  Religione  veterum  Persarum.  r  See  above,  p.  280. 

*  Not  the  Babylonifb  Conqueror;  but  a  King,  whofe  Name  or 
Expedition  is  no  where  die  recorded  in  Hitiory. 

*  See  above,  p.  177. 
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noble  Simplicity,  {hall  I  fay,  or,  in  more  fa-  Let.  19. 


ihionable  Stile,  of  a  ruftic  Plainnefs  to  be  feen 
in  the  Rites  of  both  Nations, 

*  For  the  firft  hundred  and  feventy  Years, 

€  fays  M.  Varroy  after  Romulus ,  there  was  not 
4  a  Statue  in  any  Temple  at  Rome":’  And, 
in  exadt  Conformity  with  that  learned  Roman , 
Plutarch  affures  us,  *  that  anciently  there  was 
s  no  Image  of  a  God,  either  painted  or  car- 
6  ved3  to  be  feen  among  that  People;  that 
4  for  the  firft  hundred  and  feventy  Years  of 
c  their  State,  they  built  Temples  indeed,  and 
4  offered  Sacrifices,  but  there  was  no  Statue 

*  placed  in  the  Shrine,  nor  Likenefs  contrived 
4  for  the  Divinity  w/  Even  the  rude  illiterate 
Germans,  fo  late  as  the  Age  of  Tacitus ,  re¬ 
tained  thus  much  of  the  ancient  Opinion, 
f  that  it  was  fo’olifh  to  endeavour  to  coop  up 
4  the  Gods  within  Walls,  and  impious  to 
c  frame  any  Image  of  them  in  the  Similitude 

*  of  the  human  Countenance  And,  to  fay 
the  Truth,  the  firft  Statues  erected  for  them, 
hardly  deferved  the  Name,  being  onlygra^ 
Stones  jet  on  End? ,  generally  Jquare  z3  fome- 


times 


*  The  firft  Statue  that  was  caft  at  Rome,  was  much  later. 
Rom/e  fimulacrum  ex  aere  faftum  Cereri  primum  refers  o,  ex 


w  See  p.  247.  x  Cohibere  parietibus  Deos,  atc^ue  in  ullan\ 
humani  oris  fpeciem  afiimilare  nefas  exiftimant. 


y  The  Word  which  the  yews  are  prohibited  to  ere£l, 

does  not  ftriiftly  mean  a  Statue  or  Image ,  but  what  the  Greeks 
called  ST  HAH  (Cippus*  Titulus)  a  Pi  Car,  qs  Column  5  a  Stone 


Jet 
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Let*  19.  times  conical  %  fometimes  pyramidal ,  or  ft- 
^ — r-^  ffiicircular b,  and  frequently  quite  rough  and 
unhewn without  Touch  of  a  Tool 

Bur 

fet  on  End  as  a  Monument  or  Memorial,  fuch  as  that  which 
Jacob  eretfed  between  him  and  Laban.  And  Jacob  took  a  Stone , 
And  jt  it  up,  A  Statue.  Genes,  xxxi.  §=45. 

z  The  Statues  of  the  oldefl  Mercury  (fee  Page  175)  were  ori¬ 
ginally  long  fquare  Stones  :  The  Athenians  frit  put  an  old  Man’s 
Head  on  them,  and  afterwards,  taught  by  th tPelafgi,  added  the 
Symbol  of  Generation.  Macroeius.  The  Statue  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Gods,  brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia ,  was  a  great 
black  fquare  Stone.  Fejlus  Pompey  fays,  fbe  is  called  KTBHAH 
and  KYBHBH,  from  'KYBfO’E  a  Cube,  to  fhew  that  fhe  was  the 
Foundation  and  Bajis  of  the  Universe. 

*  The  ancient  Phenici  a  ns  had  an  Image  of  the  Sun,  which 
they  believed  not  to  have  been  formed  by  human  Art,  but  to 
have  fallen  immediately  down  from  Heaven.  It  was  a  large 
black  Stone,  round  and  broad  at  the  Bottom,  but  diminifiiing  by 
degrees,  and  terminating  in  a  Bender  Point.  Herod. 

Simulacrum  Deae  (V  en  eris)  non  ejfjigie  humana  :  continuus  Orbisp 
iatiore  initio  tenuem  in  ambitum,  Metae  modo,  exurgens .  Tacit. 

I  remember  a  pleafant  Reafon  afllgned  by  a  learned  Anti¬ 
quary  for  this  Figure  of  the  Goddeis.;  Pur  Io  mi  ricordo  di 
haver  letto  che  quejla  Figura  rapprefenta  /’Ombilico  del  Corpo 
humano  ;  ed  e  dato  a  Venere  per  che  Ji  crede  che  la  Libidine  alle 
Donne  Jit  a  e  comminci  in  quejla  parte .  Vincenzo  Cartari. 
The  Sun’s  being  the  Center  of  our  Planetary  Syjlem,  is  the  real 
Reafon  both  of  the  umbilical  Figure  of  thefe  Statues,  and  of  the 
conflant  Tradition,  that  Delphi  was  the  Navel  of  the  Earth” 
in  Sign  whereof,  they  kept  in  the  Temple  a  Stone  of  white  Mar¬ 
ble  cut  in  that  Shape,  and  religioufiy  wrapp’d  up  in  Swaddling- 
deaths. 

b  The  Megar'eans  worshipped  a  great  Stone  in  the  Form  of 
a  Pyramid ,  under  the  Name  of  Apollo.  Their  more  elegant 
Neighbours,  the  Athenians,  had  him  in  human  Shape,  but 
with  a.  Head  long  and  (harp,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pyramid.  Pau- 
san.  A  fmail  Globe  fplit  in  two,  and  one  of  the  Halves  fet  on 
the  Top  of  a  Pole,  was  the  Objeft,  or  rather  Symbol,  adored 
by  the  ancient  Peon ians.  Max.  Tyr. 

€  The  oldefl  Idol  of  the  Arabs,  was  Man  ah,  a  God - 

defs,  like  Venus  and  Fate,  worfhipped  under  the  Form  of  a 
great  unhewn  Stone.  Shahrestan.  The  Statue  of  theThef- 
pian  Cup  1  d,  was  a  rough  Stone  untouch’d  by  a  Tool.  Pa  us  an« 
And  fee  Page  346,  Note  k 
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But  as  the  East  feems  always  to  have  led  Let.  19, 
in  Matters  of  Religion,  and  that  Purity  re>  v— ' 
ntained  longer  untainted  in  that  devout  Cli¬ 
mate,  than  in  moil  Parts  of  the  Earth,  let  us 
take  a  nearer  Survey  of  its  early  Eftablifli- 


ment. 

And  firft,  let  us  remember  that  Oriental 
Wijdom  was  always  in  the  higheft  Reputation  ; 
fo  high,  that  the  JewiJh  Prince,  celebrated  as 
the  wifeft  of  Mankind,  is  magnified  by  the 
Comparifon :  ‘  His  Wifdom,  we  are  told, 

‘  was  greater  than  the  Wifdom  of  all  the  Sons 
«  of  the  East,  than  all  the  Wifdom  of  the 
‘  Egyptians V  And  that  we  may  not  hefitate 
about  the  Preference,  the  Wife-men  of  Egypt 
itfelf,  the  Privy-Counfellors  of  the  Nation, 
that  boafted  the  fublimeft  Science,  and  looked 
on  the  Sages  of  all  other  People,  as  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  Children ;  thefe  very  Men  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  moft  knowing  of  the  Prophets, 
as  founding  their  Claim  to  Knowledge  upon 
their  Eastern  Defcent,  and  thereby  fairly 
allowing  the  Superiority  of  their  C haluean 
Maflers c. 

Nor  was  this  a  fhort-lived  Reputation,  that 
flourifhed  for  an  Age,  and  then  evanifhed  :  It 
furmounted  even  their  national  Calamities  3 

A  a  4  and. 


*  III.  Kings  IV.  §.  30. 

« t=rjjr->?>p-"i3  N*  trosn  "  T5  njnr^  ***«’ 

How  will  ye  fay  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  a  Son  of  the  Wise,  a 
Son  of  the  King,  of  the  East  :  So  DliJ  ought  to  be  tranflated, 

Isa  1  ah  xix.  § .  if® 
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Let.  jg.  and,  like  the  Grecians f  of  old,  and  the  Chi- 
J  ne(e^  of  late,  enabled  the  Vanquifhed  to  give 
Law  to  the  Victors.  Thefe  knowing  and 
polite  Nations  civilized  the  rude  Roman  and 
rugged  Tartar ,  their  Conquerors  5  and,  in  the 
Lme  manner,  the  haughty  Mede  and  hardy 
Perjian ,  fubmitted  to  the  Leffons  of  their 
Chaldean  Subjects,  both  in  Religion  and  Po¬ 
licy.  They  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
.  Skill  in  AJlronomy,  which  a  part  of  them  af¬ 
terwards  abufed,  by  applying  it  to  Horofcopes 
and  Divination h;  But  the  Hiftory  of  the  Wife - 
men ,  as  our  Tranflation  renders  the  MAT  OL 
(Magi)  of  the  Original',  guided  by  a  Star, 
portending,  or  rather  announcing,  the  Birth 
pf  a  Ring  to  the  Jews ,  does  great  Honour  to 

''  "  the 

f  G  r aeci  a  chafer um  vi&orem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agrejli  Latio.  Horat. 

s  Of  the  two  and  twenty  Families  that  have  reigned  in  China,, 
three  vere  Tartars,  who  quickly  adopted  the  Chinefe  Manners 
and  Literature.  See  Viaggi  di  M.  Marco  Polo  Gentilhuomo  Ve** 
r.efiaro ,  Anno  i  297.  Abdalla  BeidaWi,  Edit.  Muller.  An¬ 
na  les  Sinicae,  IAc, 

>  N  •  ;  <1  < 

h  Tu  ne  qusefieris  fcire,  nefas,  quem  mihi  quern  tibi 
Finem  Di  dederint  Leuconoi :  neu  Babylon  ios 
Ten taris  numeros ,  Horat. 

Chaldaeis  fed  major  erit  fiducia  :  quicquid 
Dixerit  Aftrokgus  credent  a  fronte  relatum 
Hammonis.  •'  '  Juvenal. 

Annum  diemque  ultimum  vine  jampridem  fufpe&um  habebat 
{T}6n:itianus)  Horam  etiana  ;  nee  non  et  genus  mortis.  AdoleO 
centulo  Ch alda e  1  cunda  praedixerant.  Sueton. 

*  day  MAPOI  ccAo  ccyctro'hCv  ’mccpsylvs mo.  lyf-AT 0 ■  B.  a,.  St. 
Ignatius  fays  the  Splendor  of  the  Star  was  ineffable,  and 
ffruck  all  who  beheld  it  with  Amazement;  for  all  the  other 
Stars,  together  with  the. Sun  and  Moon,  attended  it  in  a  Q])o- 
xuij  while  ia  LuJlre  itoutfhone  them  all.  XI To  Epiji.  ad  Ephef. 
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the  Science  of  thefe  eajiern  Sages ,  and  won* 
derfully  quadrates  with  their  conftant  Con¬ 
templation  of  the  Hoft  of  Heaven, 

Distance  of  Time ,  and  Want  of  Records , 
permit  us  not  to  determine  the  precife  Period 
when  the  Chaldeans  departed  from  the  Purity 
of  their  primitive  Syflem.  But  as  in  all  hu¬ 
man  Societies*  there  is  a  Mixture  of  good  and 
bad,  of  noble  and  bafe,  it  would  feem  that  a 
meaner  Set  of  them  had  early  proftituted  their 
Science  to  Incantation  and  Magic k;  while  the 
founder  and  fuperior  Part  renounced  them  for 
fo  doing,  and  acquired  fuch  Reputation  by 
their  upright  Condudt  and  celeftial  Science^ 
as,  like  other  divine  Lawgivers,  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  Empire  It  is  paft  doubt,  that 
before  they  were  known  to  the  Arabss  under 
the  Name  of  Zabians ,  they  had  fuperadded  to 

7 

their  firft  Principle  of  one  fupreme  GOD  (to 
which  they  inviolably  adhered)  a  fecond  Prin¬ 
ciple,  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  being,  as  it  were, 
his  Minijlers ,  and  Mediators  between  him  and 
iinful  Men.  Upon  this  they  built  fuch  a  Train 
1  '  :  of 

k  See  Isa  i  a  h  xlvii.  §  1 2  and  1 3,  where  by  the  'IpH 

the  Society  of  the  Heavens,  or  Heaven-Companions,  which  we 
have  translated  Jfrologers,  Teems  to  be  meant  the  feparated,  or^ 
if  you  pleafe,  the  confecrated  Body  of  the  Chaldean  HJlronomers  5 
and  by  the  Star-gazers  and  monthly  Prognoficators ,  the  Fortune¬ 
tellers  and  Genethliacs0  They  hill  fwarm  Ih  the  East. 

!  ’ rv  x.ot\oix.ia  to*V  ^jA aero- 

$01$  t ok  XAAAAIOIS  <ar§oc nzyogevofievots,  0 1  vregi  a f ^09 ofdiett  udl 
<ro  Trusov'  '&gQO-'&oibberai  £e  ^s:ks£  k}  yin 0AtaAoyjiV  ov  xala, 
rca  oi  Tttpi.  etpaB.  bib..  »e.  See  alfo  his  Account  of 
in  th£  XVI  Book,  under  Article  of  Syria; 
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eof  fuperftitious  Fradices,  performed  in  Honour 
of  the  brighteft  Stars,  as  made  fome  fancy 
them  to  be  denominated  m  from  thefe  Objeds 
of  their  Worfbip,  which  favoured  ftrongly  of 
Idolatry.  High  Devotion,  like  other  Paffions, 
when  divorced  from  Underftanding,  ftands  on 
the  Brink  of  a  Precipice,  with  a  Defcent  fo 
llippery,  that,  without  fome  Counter-Paffion 
to  keep  the  Poife,  down  it  hurls  into  Super- 
fl  it  ion  and  Folly  n. 

c  These  vifible  Planets ,  faid  they,  thefe 
c  glorious,  incorruptible  Orbs,  are  the  eternal 
c  Habitations  of  Genii,  or  Vehicles  of  pure 
€  fpiritual  Subftances,  which  animate  them  as 
«  the  human  Soul  does  the  Body,  and  by 
€  whore  Miniftry  and  Interpofition,  the  fu- 
€  preme  Being  (whom  they  call  the  God  of 
f  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords)  governs  the 
*  World,  and  difpofes  of  the  Fates  of  Men. 

€  It  is  they  that  reveal  his  fovereign  Will  to 
€  Mortals,  and  by  their  Means  his  Bene- 
€  fits  are  conveyed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
f  Earth/  At  firft  therefore,  continues  my 
Author,  they  offered  up  their  Prayers  to  thefe 

Minifters 


**  From  Tz  aba- Sham  aim,  the  Hofi  of  Hut- 

«utn. 


Direrfe  Bande 
Diverfi  han  Riti,  et  Habiti,  e  Favelle„ 

Altri  adora  leBelve  ;  altri  la  grande 
Commune  Madre  ;  il  Sole  a  ltri  e  le  Stelle : 

,  V’  e  chi  d’  abominevoli  Vivi  mde 
Le  Menfe  ingombra,  fcelera  ce  e  felle. 

E"n  Comma,  ogn’un  che’n  q  ua  da  Calpa  hede 
Barbaro  h  di  coltumi,  empi€ '  di  fedea  Tass®, 
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Minifters  of  the  divine  Will  *  then  they  pro- Let  19* 
ceeded  to  burn  Incenfe  and  make  Oblations*  u- 
fuch  as  they  thought  moft  agreeable  to  their 
fuppofed  Natures*  They  accurately  obferved 
their  Riling  and  Setting,  their  Conjunctions 
and  Afpetts,  their  Houfes ,  as  they  are  called, 
or  Manfions  among  the  Conftellations,  divi¬ 
ding  the  World  among  them*  and  affigning 
fuch  and  fuch  a  Species  of  Being  to  each  par** 
tlcular  Planet's  Adminiftration.  According  to 
their  Number*  they  made  a  fucceffive  Revo¬ 
lution  of  Time  in  feven  Days,  which  we  call 
a  Weeky  and  confecrated  each  Day  to  its  Guar- 
dian  Planet ;  a  Cuftom  that,  from  them,  has 
fpread  thro*  moft  Nations,  and  feems  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  Affertion  of  the  JewiJh  and  Arabic 
Authors,  that  their  Religion,  as  it  is  among 
the  oldeft  in  the  World,  has  likewife  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth* 

But  in  procefs  of  Time  their  Rites  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  their  Wopftiip  grew  more  fenfuah 
Their  mediatory  Planet ,  they  obferved,  fre¬ 
quently  withdrew  from  their  Sight,  while 
they  ftood  in  conftant  Need  of  his  Interceffion 
and  Influence*  They  therefore  formed  to 
themfelves  Figures  or  Schemes ,  myftically  re- 
prefenting  the  Powers  and  Properties,  not  only 
of  each  Planet,  but  of  the  Lord  of  all \  and 
his  chief  Attributes .  Thefe  were  put  in  a 
fort  of  Shrine  of  a  proportionable  Form*  to 
which  they  paid  a  pious  Reverence. 


Thus 
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Let  19.  €  Thus  the  Shrine  of  the  First  Cause  was 
* c  fet  over  all  the  reft,  and  received  their  prime 
*  Devotions.  Under  it  was  the  Shrine  of 
€  Mind,  or  Underjlanding 3  then  the  Shrine 
€  of  Providence,  or  Forefight  then  of 
€  Spirit;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  Shrine  of 
€  Nfxessity — all  of  a  perfed  fpherical  Fi- 
c  gure,  denoting  Eternity  °.  After  tkefe,  ftood 
€  the  Shrine  of  Saturn,  an  Hexagon,  or  Fi- 
f  gure  of  fix  Angles 3  then  the  Shrine  of  Ju- 
c  piter y  a  Triangle 3  of  Mars ,  an  oblong 
€  Square 3  of  the  Sun,  a  perfed  Square  3  and 
€  fo  of  the  other  Planets/  Now,  from  the 
Worfliip  paid  to  thefe  myftic  Shrines ,  and 
fymbolical  Reprefentations,  intelligible  to  few 
but  their  Priefts,  it  was  natural  for  a  new  Sed 
to  form  itfelf,  fond  of  a  real  Image,  or  rather 
a  fancied  Likenefs  of  the  favorite  Planet  ?e 
This  they  made  of  fuch  Metal  as  they  ima¬ 
gined  was  moil  confonant  to  its  Nature  3  of 
Gold \  to  the  Sun  3  of  Silver ,  to  the  Moon  3 
of  Iron ,  to  Mars  s— and  thereby  fixed  the  Tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Names  given  to  Metals  by  the 
Chymifts ,  which  is  equally  received  over  the 
World,  as  their  Dodrine  of  the  Days  of  the 

Week, 

6  Philolaus,  the  eminent  Pythagorean,  fays  the  Circle  was 
eonfecrated  as  the  Symbol  of  the  Gods,  vqe^uv  Seuv  y  vo «§oi,  as 
they  were  Intelligences „  A&ion  within  the  Agent,  which  the 
Schoolmen  call  Ad  us  immanent ,  is  the  Adtion  of  Mind  :  Such, 
they  fay,  is  a  Circle  put  in  Motion,  Damascius, 

p  There  are  two  Sefts  of  Zabians,  fays  Shahrejlan 

Sbr'me-W yjbifpers,  and  wUjSl  Imagt-Wv- 


4' 
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Week.  Then  offering,  at  the  proper  Hour  Let. 19. 
and  precife  Minute  of  the  Day  confecrated  to v — > 
the  Planet,  the  moft  grateful  Perfumes  and 
Sacrifices,  which  they  always  burnt  entire, 
they  believed  that  the  pure  fpiritual  Intelli¬ 
gence,  defcending  front  its  Orb  at  their  Prayer, 
alighted  on  its  rnyftic  Symbol,  laid  the  better 
fort ;  on  its  real  Image,  Paid  the  more  fenfual, 
which  it  animated,  and  made  fometimes  to 
fpeak,  and  at  other  Times  appear  in  Dreams 
and  Vifions,  to  reveal  the  Will  of  the  moft 
High  God,  and  direCt  its  pious  Votaries  to 
their  own  Advantage  % 

Here  we  find  the  J'econd  Step  of  our  Pro- 
greffion,  the  Introduction  of  Star-Worjhip 
among  a  People  who  formerly  adored  one  only 
God,  and  who  ftill  pretended  to  implore  his 
Blefling  thro’  the  Mediation  of  thefe  his  fup- 
pofed  Minifters.  In  order  to  defcribe  the 
third,  we  mult  Ihift  the  Scene,  and  take  leave 
of  the  Zabians ;  for  we  never  read  of  their 
falling  into  grofs  Polytheijm,  and -deifying 
every  thing  around  them.  Put  the  1  afk  womd 
be  now  equally  fuperfluous  as  endlefs.  Let  us 
content  ourfelves  with  this  general  melancholy 
Truth,  ‘  That  there  is  no  Nation  known  in 
«  Hiftory,  which  in  fome  Period  or  other  of 
<  its  Duration,  has  not  been  addicted  to  ab- 
«  furd  Ceremonies,  and  plunged  in  fome  Spe- 
«  c;es  of  Idolatry.’  Could  any  Nation  have 

hoped 


\  Vqqoqk.  Specimen  Hift,  Arabvm, 
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J9*  hoped  for  Exemption,  it  muft  have  been 
a  chofen  People,  feleded  from  all  the  Tribes 
and  Families  of  the  Earth,  to  be  holy  Pat¬ 
terns  of  a  pure  Worfhip,  and,  as  it  were. 
Guardians  of  a  divine  Difpenfation  *.  And 
yet  we  are  affined,  by  the  moft  unfufpicious 
Authority,  that  it  was  quite  otherwise;  no 
Race  or  Society  of  Men  having  more  quickly  s 
or  grofly  abandoned  the  noble  Simplicity  of 
their  primitive  Inftitution,  tho*  vifibly  revealed 
from  Heaven,  and  fupported  by  a  Succeffion 
of  the  moft  ftriking  Miracles.  Their  Zabian 
Neighbours  continued  much  longer  untainted, 
nor  did  they  ever  arrive  at  fuch  a  Pitch  of 
Stupidity  and  Corruption,  as  the  ftubborn 
Hebrews t .  But  if  your  Curicfity  fhould  lead 

yon 

r  Baltame  por  Prueva  de  la  Excelencia  del  Pueblo  de  Yfrael  el 
haverlos  Dios  efcogido  por  Pueblo  Suyo  de  entre  las  Naciones 
del  Mundo,  y  polar  el  Ca/o  d'vvino  fobre  fu  Moltitud,  haft  a  que 
Uegaron  todos  ellos  al  grado  de  la  Propbecia ,  y  paffo  la  cofa  a 
fus  Mugeres. — (Los  Patriarcas)  fueron  el  Coracon  del  genero  hu~ 
mano,  y  fu  Peforo — y  los  demas  fueron  como  Cortefas . 
Cuzari.  Dilcorf,  I. 

4  Exon,  xjpdi.  §.  8. 

1  It  does  not  appear,  that  ever  there  was  a  People  fo  prone 
to  Idolatry  as  the  Jews,  before  they  were  carried  Captives  to 
Babylon.  The  Number  of  thy  Gods  are  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  thy  Cities ,  O  Judah!  fays  one  of  their  Prophets  (i)  ; 
who  like  wife  affirms,  that,  to  the  Aftonilhment  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  no  Nation  had  fuch  Pronenefs  to  change  their  falfe  Gods 
as  the  Jews  to  abandon  the  true  (2)  He  paints  this  in  the 
ftrongeft  Metaphors  that  human  Language  or  human  Manners 
can  afford  (3).  But  thro’  all  their  Hiltory,  they  are  chiefly  re¬ 
proached  with  two  Sorts  of  Idolatry ;  firft,  the  Worfhip  of 
Baal,  and  fecondly,  of  Asuteroth.  Sometimes  thefe  are 
joined,  as  Gons  worfhipped  by  one  People,  and  fometimes  dif- 

tinguifhed 

(1)  Jefem.  ii.  §  2§.  (1)  Ibid.  §  10,  11,  12. 

£«.  §  1,  2.  compared  with  Ezech.  xvi.  §  25,  26* 


(3)  JIRIM0 
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you  to  inquire  into  the  Degeneracy  of  this  Let,  19. 
very  Chaldean  Tribe,  fo  pure  at  the  beginnings  —  J 
and  fo  long  uninfeded,  you  will  find  it  painted 
in  ftrong  Colours  by  a  very  learned  jfew% 
who  yet  does  them  not  the  Juftice  they  have 
met  with,  both  from  ChriJUan  and  Maho ¬ 


met  an  Writers  w. 

Their  Dodrine  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  delivered  by  Plato,  in  the  Perfon  of 
the  celebrated  Biotima,  a  learned  Lady, 
whom  Socrates  owned  as  his  Mijlrefs :  Not 


in 

tinguifhed  as  Gods  of  different  Nations,  The  firfl  is  frequently 
ufed  in  the  plural  Number,  Baalim;  and  the  lad  is  always 
fo.  The  Jews  were  originally  Chaldeans  (4)  or,  as  we  are 
elfewhere  told,  their  Father  was  an  Amorite ,  and  their  Mother 
a  Hiitite  (5) ;  and  from  a  fmall  Tribe  grew,  in  430  Years,  to  be 
a  numerous  People  in  Egypt.  Now  the  Chaldeans,  their 
Forefathers,  befides  the  mojl  High  God t  worihipped  the  Host  of 
Heaven,  the  Baalim  (fee  Page  89,  Note  a)  and  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,  their  Mailers,  for  whofe  Country  and  Cudoms  they  retained 
fuch  Fondnefs,  worihipped.  the  Ox,  the  Heifer ,  the  Calf,  the 
Goat ,  the  Ram ,  in  Ihort  The  Fl  ock-S.  No  wonder 

if  a  fuperllitious  Nation,  fprung  from  one  Country,  and  modelled 
in  another,  followed  the  Worlhip  of  their  Progenitors  and  Lords. 
That  this  was  their  Praflice,  appears  plain  from  the  Golden 
Calf,  compared  with  the  Speech  of  one  of  their  greatell  Cap- 
tains  ;  *  Now  therefore  put  away  the  Gods  which  your  Fathers 

*  ferwd  on  the  other  Side  of  the  River  ( Euphrates  ;  that  is,  the 

*  Chaldeans)  and  in  Egypt;  andferveye  Jehovah.  And 
4  if  it  feem  evil  to  you  to  ferve  Jehovah,  choofeyou  this  Day 

*  whom  you  will  f erase  ;  whether  the  Gods  which  your  Fathers 

*  ferwed  on  the  other  Side  of  the  River,  or  the  Gods  of  the 

i  Amorites  in  whofe  Land ye  dwelt H  The  Chaldefins,  on  the 
other  Side  the  River,  worlnipped  the  Baalim,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  their  Neighbours  the  Amorites,  the.  Ashteroth. 
But  this  mud  not  be  confounded  either  with  Grov  ejs,  the 

Place  of  Worlhip  ;  nor  with  pi.  male,  dignifying  a  col¬ 

lateral  Objeft,  Statues. 

(4)  C  ENES.  xi.  §  28,  31,  (s)  Ezech,  xvi.  -§  3. 

n  Moreh  Nevo.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  29. 
w  Gregor,  Abul.  Faragi.  Dr,  Pocock, 
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Let.  19.  in  the  Senfe  that  Term  is  ufed  in  Town,  but 
meaning  a  holy  Prophetefs,  from  whom  he 
profeffed  to  have  learned  abundance  of  fine 
Things  upon  the  moll  important  Subjedts, 
and  which  neither  he,  nor  his  illuftrious  Pu¬ 
pil,  durft  venture  to  publifh  as  their  own . 
From  her  he  learned,  as  his  Scholar  makes 
him  fay,  c  that  the  Species  of  Genii  is  a  mid- 
€  die  Nature , — fomething  between  Gods  and 

*  Men .  As  fuch,  its  chief  Employment  is  to 
f  ferve  as  the  Organ  of  Communication  be- 
c  twixt  them,  to  convey  the  Tranfadtions  on 
c  Earth  to  the  Gods,  and  explain  to  Mortals 
g  the  good  Pleafure  of  Heaven  :  For  this  great 
s  Purpofe,  it  is  placed  in  the  Middle  between 
€  both,  filling  the  apparent  empty  Space,  and 
€  connedting  the  mighty  Extremes  of  the 
c  Whole.  Thro'  this  middle  Species  of  Be- 

*  ing,  Prophecy ,  in  all  its  different  Shapes, 
c  and  all  the  Science  of  the  Priefts  about  fa- 

*  cred  Matters,  is  conveyed  to  Men  ;  fuch  as 
€  Sacrifices ,  Ceremonies ,  Prayers ,  and  Charms  \ 

*  and,  in  a  word,  every  fort  of  Divination  and 
5  Jugglery  :  For  the  divine  Nature  never  im~ 
c  mediately  mixes,  nor  communicates  with 

*  the  mortal ;  but,  thro’  the  Canal  of  this 

*  Species  of  Genii ,  all  Communion  and  Inter-* 

*  courfe  between  Gods  and  Men,  is  carried  on, 
€  whether  awake  or  alleep  x. 

it 

*  A**  TUT8  Kj  r>  tzuccc  k,  v  ruv  Isgt'uiv  rtxv7>  tuv 

ti  ttcgt  Ta?  Bvai a?  * £  TthtT x,'  TftV  tTrvfru;,  Xj'  tv*  uxvjfnxt 
vaw  x}  foHTEIAX.  "  n  iATHN,  1  Autos. 
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It  is  not  at  al!  improbable,  that  the  learned  Let.  19, 
Philofopher  may  have  drawn  this  Dodtrine 1 
from  the  fame  Source,  whence  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  believ'd  he  had  his  Knowledge  of  the 
Soul's  Immortality  7  •  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  certain,  that  a  Subordination  of  Deities,  or 
different  Orders  of  celeflial  Powers,  is  a  very 
ancient,  and  efpecially  an  eaflern  Tenet.  We 
find  Traces  of  it  in  mod  of  their  religious 
Syftems ;  nay,  and  fometimes  their  Divinities 
not  only  fubordinate ,  but  even  cppojite  to  one 
another.  Thus  the  Chaldeans,  immovea¬ 
ble  in  the  Belief  of  one  fupreme  Being,  yet  laid 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  Principle,  €  that  his 

4  Will  and  Benefits  were  conveyed  to  Mortals 
s  by  the  foie  Minifiry  of  fpiritnal  Sub/lances , 

£  in  the  fame  Manner,  fays  Shahrejlan ,  as  the 
€  Orthodox  of  other  Religions,  Jewifh,  Chri- 

5  ftian,  and  Mahometan,  believe  he  employs 
4  Men  like  themfelves/  Thus  the  ancient 
Magi  built  their  Belief  and  Practice  upon 
two  Principles,  Light  and  Darkness. 

They  called  the  firft  Kadiman  z,  the  Ancient 
or  Eternal and  the  fecond  Ah  raman  %  the 

B  b  Latter 

J  I  know,  fays  Paufanias,  that  the  Chaldeans  o S AJprir, 
and  the  Indian  Magi,  were  the  firfl  Afferters  of  the  Immortr- 
lity  of  the  Soul  of  Man  ;  an  Opinion  that  has  been  fince  adop  ed 
by  Plato  the  Son  of  drifio,  and  fome  others  of  the  Grecian 
Philofophers.  Messeniac. 

z  From  the  Chaldee  Prioritas.  P rimordium  temporis , 

comes  the  numeral  in  the  lame  Dialed:  Primus,  Princi - 

fium. 

a  It  is  plainly  from  Audieran,  Chald.  Pojlerior ,  Ul- 

twins . 
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Let  1 9.  Latter  or  Created .  Some  faid  thefe  Principles 
^^were  oppofite  and  coeval 5  others,  that  they 
were  oppofite  but  JucceJjive ;  and  thefe  Sedts 
continued  difputing,  until  their  great  Reform¬ 
er  Zaradusht,  or  Zoroafler ,  taught  them 
that  neither  Kadi  man,  nor  Ahraman,  were 
eternal  but  both  created  by  the  one  eternal 
GOD,  who  had  no  Companion  nor  Equal, 
and  of  whom  he  forbid  to  frame  any  Statue 
or  Likenefs,  but  only  to  worflfip  him  under 
the  Symbol  of  Fire  \ 

These  various  Creeds  and  Inflitutions  will 
appear  lefs  ftrange,  if  we  caft  an  Eye  back¬ 
ward  upon  the  many  monftrous  Herefies  that 
fprang  early  up  in  the  primitive  Church c;  and 
if  we  recollect  that  fome  very  learned  Men  of 
late,  have  intermix'd  Opinions  not  unlike 
Plato  s  and  the  Zabians,  with  the  Dodtrines 
of  Chriflianity.  It  is  the  famous  Postel 
that  I  have  chiefly  in  my  Eye,  who  in  the 
former  Part  of  his  Life  was  the  Wonder  of 
France ,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Republic  of 
Letters.  His  Reputation  was  fuch,  that  many 
Princes  had  Recourfe  to  him  in  Queftions  of 
Literature ;  nor  did  he  lofe  it  but  by  an  At¬ 
tempt  to  become  a  Catholic  Apo/lle,  and  to 
convert  by  his  fuperior  Rcajon  all  the  Nations 

of 

b  SeeExoD.  ill.  §  z .  xxiv.  §  17.  xl.  §  34,  38.  Levit. 
ix.  §  23*  24. 

c  See  E'fipbanius  and  Ir emeus ,  chiefly  on  the  Manichees 
and  Gnostics, 
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of  the  Earth  to  Chriftianity,  For  this  Pur- Let.  19, 
pofe  he  wrote  under  a  very  appofite  Name3 
(Elias  Pandochceus ,  or  Receiver  General)  his 
Panthenosia  ;  five  Tuba  penult  ima  Clan¬ 
gor  :  That  is  Univerfal  Unity ,*  or  the  Sound 
of  the  lafl  Trumpet  fave  one.  There  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  demonftrate  the  Confiftency  of  all 
Sedts,  Jews,  Mahometans ,  Heretics ,  Pagans , 
with  the  Chrifian  Dodtrines.  He  maintains, 
that  all  Nations  knew  from  the  Beginning, 
and  pradtifed  the  felf-fame  Religion  in  Sub- 
fiance,  tho"  under  different  Symbols :  He  even 
enters  into  a  Detail,  and  affirms  that  the  Books 
of  Zohar ,  Rabboth ,  and  the  Medrajhim  (Col¬ 
lections  of  JewiJh  Comments  and  Traditions) 
proceed  from  the  very  fame  Spirit  that  dicta¬ 
ted  the  Gofpel  5  and  in  fhort,  that  the  Cka - 
lam\  the  Magiy  the  Gymnofophifts$  the  Chal¬ 
dean^  Egyptian ,  and  JewiJh  Prophets*  are  all 
of  one  and  the  fame  Original  d„ 

The  beft  Key  to  this  Condudt,  is  to  tell 
you,  that  this  great  Man  was,  at  times,  a  lit¬ 
tle  crazy,  though  with  fome  lucid  Intervals. 

The  Converfion  of  all  Nations ,  was  the  tick- 
Jiffi  String  of  his  happy  Enthuliafm,  which 
at  illumined  Hours,  made  him  drive  an 
Idea  entertained  by  many  in  a  leffer  Degree, 
to  the  Pitch  of  Extravagance  I  have  repre- 
fented.  Among  many  great  Names  I  could 


B  b  2 


men- 


A  G.  Post  el  li  de  Origin.  Cap.  xyji. 
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Let.  19,  mention,  the  ingenious  Abbe  Plucke ,  who 
transformed  the  Egyptian  Deities  into 
Puppets  dreffed  up  for  public  Signals,  allows 
the  primitive  Religion  to  have  been  pure  3  and 
the  Worfliip  of  one  God  to  have  been  fettled 
as  the  traditional  Pradice  all  over  the  Eajl : 
And  another  Author,  of  fluent  Exjbrefiion  and 
good  Intentions,  feems  to  have  writ  a  long 
learned  Romance  *,  only  to  (hew  that  all  the 
Heathen  Nations,  not  only  held  the  Principle 
of  Unity  in  the  Godhead,  but  had  Notions 
of  the  mod  myfterious  Points  of  our  Belief 
concerning  his  Being  and  Providence. 

Tho*  thefe  Views  of  the  Confent  of  Na¬ 
tions  be  perhaps  ftretched  full  as  far  as  they 
will  bear,  yet  their  humane  Tendency,  to 
make  all  Mankind  happy ,  furely  pleads  for 
fome  Grains  of  Allowance.  Who  can  doubt 
but  the  good  Pojlel's  Heart  was  overflowing 
with  Charity,  when  his  Head  was  warm  with 
a  fancied  Refemblance  or  Identity  of  all  the 
Religions  in  the  World  5  and  feeding  his  Hopes 
of  being  the  glorious  Inflrument  of  a  total 
Coalition  ?  Let  us  therefore,  in  confideration 
.  of  fo  beneficent  a  Temper,  frnile  at  his  Sal¬ 
lies,  and  ceafe  to  wonder,  if  finding  every 
where  Traces  of  fpiritual  Intelligences,  Mini- 
lie  rs  to  the  Mojl  High ,  he  adopted  the  Za- 
kian  or  Platonic  Principle  into  his  apoftolical 

Theory  % 

*  Voyages  ae  Cyrus, 
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Theory c ;  and  now  purfue  the  next  Step  of  Let.  19* 
our  own. 

c  Time  was,  fays  a  fagacious  Rabbi ,  when 
c  the  whole  Earth  was  covered  with  Blindnefs 
f  and  Error,  fome  few  of  the  Patriarchs  only 
€  excepted.  One  Nation  laid  there  was  no 
c  Jir/l  Cause,  nor  any  Part  of  the  Univerfe 
€  that  coud  with  greater  Propriety  call  itfelf 
€  a  Creature  than  a  Creator,  lince  the  Whole 
c  was  eternal .  Another  faid  the  Rmpyreum 9 
€  or  celeftial  Sphere,  was  eternal,  the  Author 
€  of  all  Things,  and  adored  it  accordingly, 
c  A  third  believed  that  Fire  was  the  Sub- 
f  ftance  and  Caufe  of  Light,  and  of  the  ftu- 
€  pendous  Productions  we  fee  in  the  World, 

€  for  which  they  adored  it ;  and  faid  the  Soul 
g  too  was  Fire.  Others,  and  the  greater  Part, 

€  worfhipped  the  Sun,  the  Moon ,  the  Planets , 
c  and  the  Figures  of  Animals  formed  in  Like- 
c  nefs  to  thofe  in  the  Zodiac .  Others  wor- 
g  {hipped  their  Princes  or  their  Wife-men  \ 

€  and  all  agreed,  that  it  was  impofTible  for 
*  any  thing  in  the  World  to  fwerve  from  the 
€  Courfe  of  Nature. 

B  b  3  c  Things 


c  Je  montre  par  mes  Ecrits  qu’au  deffous  de  la  Trinite  il  y  a 
neceftairement  une  premiere  Intelligence ,  qui  contient  toutes  les 
Intelligences  da  rnonde,  tant  humaines  commc  angeliques,  qui 
de  leur  Natarel  toutes  font  bonnes  de  iaquelle  premiere  Intel¬ 
ligence,  qui  eft  premierement  emanee  com  me  la  Lumiere  du  So* 
leil  trinum ,  ou  comme  i’odeur  du  corps  odorant,  et  en  apres  eft: 
creee  formes  et  faite,  et  unie  principalement  a  la  feconde  Per** 
tonne  qui  eft  pafllve — Sec. 

Apologi  e  de  Gujlleaume  Post  el,  M.  S,  de  la 
Biblioteque  du  Rob 
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€  Things  continued  in  this  State,  proceeds 
c  the  Rabbi,  until  the  Philosophers,  Men  cj 
1  a  fine  fubtile  Wit  and  profound  Meditation 3 
1  difeovered  and  confeffed  that  there  tnuji  be  a 
€  First  Cause,  almighty  and  fupreme ,  whotn 

*  no  created  Being  can  rejemble .  But  they 

*  erred  in  the  Progrefs  of  their  Reafoning  ; 
€  faying,  that  tho’  God  created,  he  does  net 
€  now  operate  in  the  World  in  general,  much 
s  lefs  in  Individuals,  nor  diredt  particular  E  vents* 
€  which  they  thought  too  mean  to  fall  under 
c  the  Cognizance  of  fo  exalted  a  Being,  efpe- 

*  dally  as  he  never  innovates  nor  alters  their 
€  original  Nature.’ 

And  now ,  My  Friend!  we  have  reached 
the  grand  revolving  Point  of  our  Circle  : 

Magnus  ab  integro  Seclorum  nafeitur  Ordo 
Pollio  !  et  incipient  magni  procedere  Menfes  : 

The  Point  when  found  Philosophy  brought 
Men  back  to  ancient  Simplicity  in  Belief  and 
Worth  ip,  in  Times  of  the  greateft  Superdi- 
tion  and  Fondnefs  of  fpiendid  Ceremonies. 
To  fhew  this  in  its  genuine  Light,  I  have 
chofe  the  Tedimony  of  a  {launch  few f,  as 
the  plained:  and  lead  liable  to  Exception: 
But  either  he  confines  the  latter  Part  of  his 
O  bier  vat  ion  folely  to  the  Epicureans ,  who  de¬ 
nied 

‘  Rabbi  Juda  the  Levite,  Author  of  the  excellent  Dialogue 

-ribed 
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rsied  the  Providence  of  G OTj  s ,  and  whom,  Let. 19* 
for  that  Reafon,  all  his  Nation  cordially '  v“'"’ 

hate,  or  he  is  highly  unjuft  to  the  other  pious 
Philofophers ;  for  even  thofe  who  by  their 
deepeft  Refearches  cou’d  not  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  Perfedfion,  who  were  perfuaded 
that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
Being,  but  cou’d  not  decide  whether  he  were 
a  Principle  feparate  from  the  Univerfe,  or  the 
vital  Source  of  Life  and  Exiftence  diffufed 
thro’  the  Whole,  even  thofe  afl'erted  and  ad¬ 
mired  his  Providence.  0 

.  .  '  ■  •  .. 

A  great  Aftronomer  and  Mathematician 
concludes  his  Conftrudtion  of  Aratui  Sphere 
with  this  remarkable  Doubt,  and  its  Solu¬ 
tion.  «  There  is  a  Queftion  put,  fays  he,  whe- 
«  ther  Jupiter  (the  fa  p  re  me  God)  be  ma - 
terial ,  or  an  aBive  Principle  3  whether  he 
1  be  a  Living  Soul  animating  the  World,  or 
c  a  pure  Intelligence ,  or  feme  fuperior  Power 
c  far  exalted  above  the  Heavens,  and  by  Na- 
5  ture  immoveable  V  As  for  Aratus  ne  lias 
mentioned  the  Name  of  ''Jupiter  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Acceptation,  as  the  1 Sajis  of  Being ,  and 
Foundation  of  the  Univerfe  :  But  one  of  two 
is  certain,  €  That  either  the  all-difpofing  Pro - 
€  vidence  of  the  Deity  reaches  and  adts  thro 

B  b  4  c  the 

*  Kai  v  ©EIA  <J>YSIE  ©•£«<;  r&vloc  [AriSufA'n  crctyte$um  aXKu 

kJ  h  rv  nuduy  paxaporv V  s»  rpl o  py 
qr'gccxP'iio'&TM  ocTCOitrot  irsgi  tuv  pJlsufuv  «>T*Aoy»a [mht< uta  tfiv. 
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Let,  ig. €  the  Whole,  and  that  his  EfTence,  extend¬ 
ing  throughout,  is  the  Bond  of  its  Union  ; 
c  or,  that  he  is  a  Jeparate  Being  ading  accord- 
c  ing  to  the  Names  given  him  by  the  And- 
c  ents,  (who  afcribed  the  Good  of  every  Event 
c  to  God)  to  point  out  his  Perfedions:  They 
c  call  him  generative  and  parental  Jove,  fo- 
e  cia[  [applicative,  regal ,  governing ,  friendly , 
c  and  hofpitable ,  the  Counjellor ,  the  fhunderer , 

€  the  Deliverer ,  and  fuch  like:  Or,  in  more 
c  intelligible  Terms,  Jupiter,  the  Source  of 
€  Being,  the  Bond  of  Relations,  and  Diredor 
€  of  Birth  ;  the  Author  of  Society,  the  Hearer 
*  of  Prayer,  the  Governor  of  Kings  and  Na- 
€  lions,  the  Prefident  of  Friendfhip,  the  Pro- 
1  tedor  of  the  Stranger,  the  Infpirer  of  Coun- 
s  fel,  and  firft  Caufe  of  whatever  happens  in 
c  the  natural  or  moral  World h,s  His  ah 
mighty  Pland  holds  the  unerring  Ballance  that 
% weighs  the  Fates;  and  hard  by  his  Throne, 
on  Right  and  Left,  ftand  the  two  inexhauft- 
ed  Urns,  the  one  filled  with  Good  Fortune 
and  Happinefs,  the  other  with  Misfortune  and 
Mifery.  Out  of  thefe,  this  Father  of  Gods 
and  Men,  mixes  to  every  Mortal  his  Dofe  of 
Life  ;  and  as  he  tempers  the  deftined  Draught, 
fo  are  their  Days  embittered  with  Difafters,  or 
flow  ferene  in  Eafe  and  Prosperity  \  From 
its  Pedeftal  hangs  the  wond’rous  Chain  of  Gold, 

that 
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that  binds  the  Planets  to  their  Spheres,  andj^ 
fufpends  the  Sea,  and  Earth,  and  Air,  and  < 
all  they  contain,  infeparably  linked  to  his  eter¬ 
nal  Throne  k» 

Tn  ese  Pictures,  drawn  by  the  Ancients, 
of  the  divine  Providence ,  are  too  lively  and 
ftriking  to  need  any  Explication  :  But  it  is 
with  Diffidence  that  l  enter  upon  the  Sequel 
of  my  Enterprize,  to  tranfmit  the  Concep¬ 
tions,  or  copy  the  Stile  of  the  Language 
judged  worthy  to  be  fpokfcn  by  the  Gods* 
efpecially  on  fuch  a  Subjedt  as  the  Creation  and 
Government  of  the  World  :  Let  me  attempt 
it,  upon  two  equitable  Conditions :  Pirft,  that 
you  remember  where  it  was  the  great  Philo- 
fopher  lived  and  wrote— among  a  giddy  Peo¬ 
ple,  nurfed  in  Ignorance,  drunk  with  Power^ 
and  jealous  of  their  national  Superftitions  —  : 
Next,  that  you  make  a  large  Allowance  to 
me,  beyond  what  Pi ?n tens  afks,  before  he  en¬ 
ter  upon  his  exalted  Theme. 

Speech,  fays  he,  fhould  bear  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Subjects :  But  as  no  Words  can 
fully  exprefs  their  Effence,  or  reach  their  Sub- 
fiance  and  internal  Nature,  we  mu  ft  be  con¬ 
tent  if  we  can  deliver  feme  Likenefs  or  Image, 
fuch  as  may  convey  a  Shadow  or  Semblance 
of  the  Truth.  c  If  therefore,  my  Friend  b  of 
5  the  numberlefs  Dodtrines  which  many  have 

advanced 
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Let.  1 9/  advanced  concerning  the  Nature  of  the 
c  Gods,  and  Creation  of  the  Worlds  we  are 
*  not  able  to  make  out  an  exabl  and  confifient 
€  Scheme ,  you  muft  not  be  furprized,  but  be 
€  pleafed  if  we  can  reach  a  probable  one  5  re- 
€  membering,  that  both  I  who  fpeak,  and  you 
f  who  hear  and  judge,  have  no  divine ,  bu 
€  an  imperfect  human  Nature ;  whom  it  there- 
€  fore  becomes,  upon  fuch  high  Subjects,  to 
f  reft  fatisfied  with  probable  Accounts,  without 
s  morofe  Enquiry  into  the  Matter. 

Let  us  then  declare,  for  what  Rea- 
fon  the  Author  of  Being  and  Creator  of  the 
World,  at  firft  compofed  the  wond’rou 
Frame  ? 

He  is  good  — But  Envy  or  Ill-will 
is  in  no  refped  incident  to  the  Good  :  Exempt 
from  theje  it  was  his  Will,  that  all  Things 
fhould  be  made  as  like  to  Himfelf  as  poflible* 
With  this  Intention,  finding  all  vifible  Mat* 
ter,  not  in  a  State  of  Reft,  but  tolled  to  and 
fro,  in  a  wild  irregular  Motion,  He  firft 
brought  Order  out  of  Confufion,  as  the  pre¬ 
ferable  State.  For  it  was  and  is  utterly  im~ 
poffible,  that  the  beft  of  Beings  fhould  produce 
that  Thing  which  is  not  the  bejl  and  fairefl 
the  Materials  admit  of.  Wherefore  contem- 
‘  plating,  he  faw,  that  even  among  material 
Objeds,  nothing  void  of  Thought  could,  in 
w  hole  or  in  part,  ever  compart  for  Excellency 

with 
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with  what  was  poflefied  of  Intelligence  ;  and  Let  19® 
then,  that  it  was  impoffible  'Thought  fhould 
refide  in  any  Subftance  but  in  Mind  or  Spirit . 

He  therefore  endow’d  a  Mind  with  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  conjoining  that  Mind  to  the  Im- 
menfe  material  Frame,  he  finiftied  the  mighty 
Work,  the  Fabric  of  the  World,  with  the 
higheft  Beauty  and  Perfection  of  which  its 
Nature  was  capable. 

Thus,  in  a  probable  Way  of  Reafoning,  we 
muft  needs  conclude,  that  the  Univerfe  is, 
in  truth,  an  animated  thinking  Sub/lance,  £0 
formed  by  the  Fore-knowledge  of  G  o  dT 
Then  the  Philofopher  proceeds  to  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Compofition  of  the  Elements^ 
of  the  Formation  of  the  Heavens,  of  the  fphe® 
rical  Figure  of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  the  har¬ 
monic  Proportions  concurring  in  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  immaterial  thinking  Subftance 
which  animates  the  Whole,  This,  as  Its 
Father  who  begot  it,  perceived  to  be  felf- 
moved  and  felf-fubfiftent,  and  the  Image  of 
the  eternal  Gods ,  he  approved  and  was  glad, 
and  went  on  to  liken  it  ftill  more  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Model  Wherefore  as  it  is  an  eternal 
animated  Subftance,  he  refolved  to  render  the 
whole  Creation,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  fame . 

But  fince  the  Nature  of  an  immortal  Sub¬ 
ftance  cannot  be  perfectly  adapted  to  gene¬ 
rated  Matter ,  the  great  Arch i ted  contrived  a 

certain 
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Let*  1 9. certain  moving  Semblance  of  endlefs  Duration, 
Having  therefore  put  the  Heavens  in  order 
{Duration  or  Eternity  continuing  ftill  the  fe If- 
fame  individual  Thing)  he  framed  a  progref- 
five  Imitation  of  it,  perpetually  encreafing  by 
Number  and  Quantity,  which  we  call  Time  h 
For  Days ,  and  Night and  Months ,  and  Tears, 
(all  Parts  of  'Time)  did  not  exift  until  the 
Heavens  were  made,  and  were  by  him  or¬ 
dained  to  co-exift  along  with  the  Eleavens 
how  foon  they  were  fet  a  going.  It  is  true 
that  Men ,  when  they  fpeak  of  Paji  and  Fu¬ 
ture,  improperly  and  inadvertently  apply  thefe 
Parts  of  created  Time  to  eternal  Duration : 
But  in  found  Reafon,  we  can  with  Propriety 
only  fay,  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  j  while  it 

was , 

*  So  our  plaintive  Poet  : 

* - — —  The  long  defined  Hour 

From  everlafting  Ages  growing  ripe, 

That  memorable  Hour  of  wond’rous  Birth, 

When  the  dread  Sire  on  Emanation  bent 
.And  big  with  Nature,  rifing  in  his  Might 

Called  forth  Creation . - - — Then  Time  hrft  was  horrr. 

By  Godhead  Itreaming  thro’  a  thoufand  Worlds. 

And  with  ftill  greater  Maftery  and  higher  Colouring, 

. . - —  From  the  great  Days  of  Heaven, 

From  old  Eternity's  myfterious  Orb 

Was  Time  cut  off,  and  caft  beneath  the  Skies; 

The  Skies  which  watch  him  in  his  new  Abode, 

Meafuring  his  Motions  by  revolving  Spheres, 

T  hat  horologe  Machinery  divine  : 

Hours ,  Days,  and  Months ,  and  Tears,  his  Children,  play 
Like  numerous  Wings  around  him  as  he  flies; 

Or  rather  as  unequal  Plumes,  they  fhape 
His  ample  Pinions,  fwift  as  darted  Flame 
To  gain  his  Goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  Neft, 

And  join  a  new  Eter.nity,  his  Sire, 

Im  his  Immutability  to  reft. 

The  Complaint.  Night  II. 
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was ,  and  it  will  be,  ftiould  be  folely  applied  Let  19, 
to  progreffive  Exiftence,  proceeding  Step  by'- — 
Step  in  Time .  For  thefe  Expreffions  (*7 
and  it  will  be)  denote  fucceffive  Movements ; 

But  the  other  (Eternal  Duration  or  Exiftence) 

Is  for  ever  the  fame,  indivifible,  immoveable, 
without  poffibility  of  Its  becoming  elder  or 
younger,  or  that  it  fliould  be  faid  to  be  now 
paft,  or  that  it  is  yet  to  come .  In  a  word, 
nothing  can  be  applied  to  it,  which  Genet  a ** 
tion,  or  the  receiving  a  Beginning  of  Exift- 
ence,  makes  us  apply  to  fenfible  Objects  1 
thefe  l aft  being  all  Portions  of  Time,  which 
revolves  in  fucceffive  Periods,  and  only  imi¬ 
tates  Eternity, — — 

TIME  therefore  began  with  the  Heavens , 
that  as  they  took  Rife  together,  they  may  be 
together  dijfolved if  fuch  Diffolution  (hall  ever 
happen.  It  was  formed  upon  the  Model  of 
the  Eternal  Nature,  and  made  as  like  to 
it  as  poffible  $  the  Model  having  exifted  for 
all  Eternity ,  and  the  Copy  being  to  exift  for 
all  Time,  of  which  alone  it  can  be  faid,  it 
was,  it  is ,  and  it  will  be  hereafter.  Such  then 
being  the  Decree  and  Purpofe  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  the  Formation  of  Time ,  the  Sun  was 
produced,  and  the  Moon,  and  trie  other  ftve 
Stars  commonly  called  Planets  (Wanderers) 
in  order  to  generate  Time,  and  to  divide  and 
preftrve  its  Numbers,  Their  feveral  Bodies 

were 
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Let.  19.  were  firft  formed  by  God \  and  then  placed  in 
?t*^rwthe  Orbits  which  they  were  feverally  to  de¬ 
scribe,  feven  in  Number  as  they  are  Seven ; 
the  Moon  in  the  Orbit  neareft  the  Earth;  the 
Sun  in  that  next  above  it ;  the  Morning  Star , 
and  that  confecrated  to  Mercury ,  he  ordained 
to  circa mvolve  with  equal  Velocity  as  the  Sun , 
but  with  a  contrary  Tendency ;  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  they  frequently  overtake* 
and  are  overtaken  in  the  fame  Place  by  one 
another,  both  the  Sun ,  and  Mercury ,  and  the 
Morning  Star .  As  for  the  other  Planets ,  if 
one  were  to  treat  of  them  all,  and  account  for 
their  Movements,  it  would  exceed  the  Bounds 
for  which  they  are  here  mentioned. 

Then  the  Pythagorean  proceeds  to  reheade 
Some  of  the  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  their 
Motions — and  particularly  their  being  anima¬ 
ted  with  living  Souls m,  capable  of  receiving 
and  executing  their  Creator's  Command  :  He 
mentions  the  Production  of  Light  in  the  fe- 
cond  Orbit ;  the  Generation  of  Day  and  Night , 
of  Months  and  Tears ;  and  the  grand  Period  of' 
the  Revolution,  when  all  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies  return  to  their  firft  Starting-place,  and  in 
the  fame  Order  they  were  at  firft  whirled  off* 
kegin  their  Circumvolutions  anew.  After  that 
he  deferibes  the  Creation  of  the  remaining 

animated 
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animated  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  They  were  Let.  19. 
to  be  of  four  Sorts.  Firft,  the  celeftial  Race^-v^ 
of  the  Gods  y  next,  the  pinioned  Inhabitants 
of  the  Sky  ;  then  the  watery  Shoals  in  the  li¬ 
quid  Element  y  and,  laftly,  the  Animals  of 
the  dry  Land,  After  explaining  the  igneous 
Compofition  of  the  firft,  whom  he  calls  viji - 
ble  and  begotten  Gods11,  he  fubjoins  the  cele¬ 
brated  Paflage  already  mentioned  °,  c  That 
5  as  for  the  other  Deities  (befides  thefe  hea- 
4  venly  Bodies )  it  was  above  his  Capacity 
4  to  defcribe  their  Natures,  or  comprehend 

4  their  Generation  :  But  that  we  muft  believe 

/  ' 

*  thofe  infpired  Perfons,  who,  as  they  them- 
4  felves  fay,  are  Defcendants  of  the  Gods,  and 
4  who,  fome  way  or  other,  have  come  at  a 
4  clear  Knowledge  of  their  Progenitors,  No 
f  matter  tho*  what  they  fay  be  deftitute  of 
4  probable  or  neceffary  Proofs :  We  cannot  re- 
4  fufe  our  Aflfent  to  thefe  Children  of  the 
4  Gods,  both  as  they  profefs  to  relate  their 
4  Family  Concerns,  and  likewife  in  due  Obe- 
4  dience  to  the  Laws/ — But  the  great  Crea- 
tor  having  finilhed  the  Production  of  his  ce¬ 
leftial  Progeny,  called  them  all  together,  and 
fpoke  in  this  Manner  : 

44  Gods  of  the  Gods  !  whofe  Maker  I  am, 

?4  and  Author  of  your  Powers,  which  pro- 
44  ceeding  from  Me,  if  I  fo  will,  fhall  never 

€c  be 

n  Tct  oqetruv  ymrw  <pvew$  *X*T0  ’AvtoS, 
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Let, 1 9/ c  be  difl'olved  !  Whatever  hath  been  tyed,  can 
u  be  unloofed  ;  but  to  undo  what  has  been 
€C  well  done,  or  deftroy  an  harmonious  Frame, 
u  is  malicious  and  evil.  Wherefore,  as  you 
have  once  received  a  Being,  immortal  in- 
<c  deed,  or  indiflolvable,  you  are  not ;  yet 
cc  fhall  you  never  be  diffolved,  nor  tafte  the 
cc  Deftiny  of  Death  5  my  unchangeable  Will 
sc  being  a  greater  and  more  authentic  Security 
<c  than  the  Bonds  of  Life,  in  which  you  were 
bound  at  your  Creation.  Now  then  at- 
tend  and  learn  what  I  appoint  and  enjoin. 
cc  Three  Species  of  mortal  Creatures  are  yet 
€S  to  be  made :  While  thefe  are  wanting,  the 
Heaven  will  be  im  per  fed:,  which  would  not 
€€  contain  every  Kind  of  living  Creature,  as  it 
•<c  muft  do  to  be  entirely  compleat.  But  were 
u  they  to  be  generated  by  me,  and  receive 
tc  under  my  Hand  the  Sources  of  Life,  they 
muft  like  wife  prove  immortal,  and  be  on 
a  Level  with  the  Gods.  In  order  therefore 
that  they  may  both  be  mortal  and  that  the 
u  Whole  may  indeed  be  compleat,  do  you, 
<c  according  to  your  Natures,  undertake  the 
Work,  and  imitating  my  Power  in  the 
fC  Produdion  of  yourfelves ,  finifh  the  Ani- 
c<  mal  Creation.  As  for  that  Part  which 
cf  is  to  be  ftiled  immortal  and  divine ,  and 
tf  which  will  be  the  leading  Principle  in  fuch 
€C  of  them  as  always  wifh  to  follow  Right 
fC  and  Us,  that  I  nryfelf  will  create,  and  de~ 

««  jjver 
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"  l‘ver  over  to  you  :  Then,  for  what  remains,  Let.  19, 
do  you,  interweaving  the  Mortal  with 
"  mortality ,  form  and  generate  Animals,  nou- 
t€  rifh  them  with  Food,  and  receive  them  to 
•*K  your  Bofom  when  fallen  to  Decay.” 

Thus  he  spoke:— and  turning  again  to 
the  eternal  CRATER ,  in  which  he  had  mix¬ 
ed  and  tempered  the  Soul  of  the  TJniverfe ,  he 
poured  on  the  Remains  of  the  celeftial  Crea~ 
tion,  and  mixing  them  together  nearly  after 
the  fame  manner,  but  not  now  fo  pure  and 
genuine  as  before  *  nor  all  equally  fo,  but  of  a 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  Alloy,  he  compounded 
the  mighty  Mafs,  and  diftributed  Minds  equal 
In  number  to  the  Stars— — a  Mind  to  every 
Star  1  In  which  having  placed  them  as  it  were 
in  a  Chariot,  he  ill e wed  them  the  Nature  of 
the  Whole  of  Things,  and  fixed  their  ir¬ 
revocable  Laws.  5  Firft,  that  one  common  Ori - 

*  gin  Ihould  be  allotted  to  all,  that  no  one 

*  might  have  lefs  than  another  at  the  Hands 
?  of  his  Maker ;  but  that  when  they  were 

difleminated  each  into  the  Organ  of  Time 

*  (heavenly  Body)  proper  to  them,  they  fhould 
c  produce  the  moft  religious  and  God-like  of 
4  mortal  Creatures,  Man*  But  as  the  human 

*  Nature  was  to  be  twofold,  the  better  Sex  was 
to  be  called  the  Male .  And  fince  they  were 
of  courfe  to  be  tranfplanted  into  Bodies s  now 

'  In  Contadl,  and  now  at  a  diftance  from  fur* 

C  c  *  rounding 
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Let.  19. c  rounding  Objects,  in  the  firft  place  one 
v — c  neral  Senfe  muft  be  natural  to  all,  efpecially 
?  a  Perception  of  external  Violence  :  Next, 
c  mutual  Love,  but  mixed  with  Pleafure  and 
5  Pain ;  and  along  with  thefe  Fear  and  An- 
c  gery  with  all  their  Confequences,  and  all  their 
s  Contraries.  fTbefe  PaJ}io?:si  if  they  can  com- 
c  mand \  they  fhall  live  in  Juftice  and  Felicity  $ 
s  but  if  commanded  by  them,  in  Wrong  and 
£  Mifery  s  And  whofoever  lives  well  his  allot* 
c  ted  Time,  fhall  after  Death  return  to  the 
Habitation  of  his  congenial  Star,  and  there 
c  lead  a  bleffed  Life  3  but  failing,  he  muft  at 
€  next  Birth  aflame  the  Female  Nature.  Both 

*  Male  and  Female,  after  a  thoufand  Years, 
c  fhall  by  Lot  enter  upon  a  Jecond  State,  and 
s  chufe  what  kind  of  Life  each  pleafes  to  lead  $ 
c  when  it  fhall  fometimes  happen,  that  a 
<  human  Soul  fhall  come  to  animate  a  wild 
c  Beaft  ;  and  if  even  there  it  do  not  refrain 

*  from  its  wonted  Wickednefs,  it  fhall,  at  the 
c  various  Turns  of  Birth,  always  change  to 

*  that  Species  of  a  Brute,  whofe  Manners  it 
e  laft  copied  :  Nor  fhall  it  ever  be  difintang- 
€  led,  and  arrive  at  the  End  of  its  Sufferings, 
c  until  it  hath  performed  an  equal  Period  to 

*  that  in  which  it  contracted  its  Drofs  and 
i  Dregs,  the  Caufe  of  its  Deformity  ;  and 
c  then  having  mattered  by  Reafon  the  irra- 
€  tional  tumultuous  Appetites  arifing  from 

c  Fire 
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4  fire  and  Water,  Earth  and  Air,  it  re-attain  Let.  19, 
1  the  purer  Species  of  its  f.rjl  and  bejl  Exi-' — 
c  dencef 

The  eternal  Laws  of  Being  and  Happinejs 
thus  edablidied,  that  the  Creator  might  be  free 
of  the  Evil  incident  to  the  Creature,  he  difiemi- 
natedthe  Minds  he  had  made,  fome  into  the 
Sun,  fome  into  the  Moon)  fome  into  the  other 
Members  of  Ti  m  e  :  And  after  their  DiiTemina- 
tion,  he'empowered  the  recent  Deities  to  form 
mortal  Bodies,  and  whatever  was  to  be  joined 
with  the  human  Soul.  This,  and  all  that  enfues 
upon  their  Conjunction,  they  are  to  frame  and 
govern  in  the  bed  and  mod  excellent  manner 
poflible,  that  the  mortal  Creature  may  not 
prove  the  Source  of  Evil  to  itfelf.  And  now 
the  Creator,  having  thus  ordained  allThirigs, 
remained  in  his  fir  ft  Eftate,  worthy  of  his 
Nature ;  while  his  Sons  obferving  their  Pa^ 
rent's  Command,  and  receiving  at  his  Hand 
an  unmortal  Principle  of  a  mortal  Creature % 
imitated  their  Maker  ;  and  borrowing  a  Par¬ 
ticle  from  each  of  the  four  Elements,  Fire, 

Water,  Earth  and  Air,  which  they  were -again 
to  repay,  they  fitted  them  together,  and  cre¬ 
ated  Man. 

Whether  PLAPO  drew  his  DoCtrine 
concerning  thefe  inferior  Gods,  Intelligences 
animating  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  im- 

C  c  2  mediately 
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Let.19, mediately  from  Chaldea  (where  they  had 

u — v — '  them  ranged  into 

Thrones  ^  Dominions  y Princedoms^  Virtues ,  Powers , 

and  confidered  them  as  Attributes  and  Emana¬ 
tions  of  the  fupreme  Being2)  or  whether  it  was 
traced  back  from  the  firft  Ideas  of  his  national 
Religion  to  their  eajlern  Source,  is  at  prefent  of 
little  Importance.  The  Queftion  that  calls 
our  Attention,  and  arifes  from  the  Subjedt,  is, 
How  natural  it  mu  ft  be  in  confequence  of 
fuch  Dodtrine,  for  blind  Devotion  to  lead 
Men  into  Star-Worjhip ,  even  while  the  Unity 
of  the  Mojl  High  God  was  demonftrated  by 
the  ZabianSy  and  the  Eternity  and  unchange¬ 
able  Godhead  of  the  great  Creator,  was 
afferted  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ?  So  true  it 
c  is,  that  new  adopted  Deities,  from  fome  Out- 
f  fkirts  of  the  Scheme,  make  way  for  a  Mul- 
€  tiplication  of  Myfteries,  and  that  for  a  Re- 
1  lapfe  into  Ignorance  and  Credulity/  This 
affedts  not  only  the  bewildered  Bulk  of  Man¬ 
kind,  but  even  thofe  who  profefs  to  follow  a 
more  refined  Plan,  and  to  pradtife  the  fub- 
limeft  Piety6  For  many  Ages  after  Plato , 

his 

»  Uriel,  the  Fire  or  Light  of  God. 

Gabriel ,  the  Strength  of  God.  btmgs  ^474  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God.  7>OVj  Midjail,  who  is  like  God  ?  And  in 
the  Book  aferibed  to  Enoch  (which  feems  to  have  been  a  Chal¬ 
dean  Allegory  of  the  World,  as  Sanchuniathon  s  is  a  Phenidan ) 
the  chief  Angel  is  Seme  X  as,  the  prime  Servant  ofGoD  \2,}72\2/ 
the  Sun.  Amariel,  the  Word  of  God.  Arakiel,  the 
Marshal  of  God.  Ramiel,  the  Archer  of  G  o  d,  the 
EKHBOAOS  of  the  Greeks,  Sec.  The  Jews  make  frequent  men- 
t-icn  of  Angels  after  the  Babylmijb  Captivity. 
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his  Followers  continued  to  teach  nearly  the  Let.  xo. 
fame  Dodtrine  concerning  the  Deity :  But  in ' — * — ■> 
later  Times  fome  great  Proficients  in  his  Phi- 
Jofophy,  feem,  I  fay  J'eem,  to  have  fubftituted 
the  Power  of  the  Sun  to  that  of  a  fupreme 
Mind  and  eternal  Providence  b. 

This  is  that  alluring  Worfliip  of  the  grand 
Luminary ,  the  Source  of  Light  and  Life  in 
the  material  World,  which  I  obferved  was 
1  the  wideft  fpread  and  of  the  longeft  Conti¬ 
nuance.  It  is  not  confined  to  our  Hemi¬ 
sphere  ;  it  reaches  round  the  Globe,  and  co¬ 
extends  with  the  human  Race;  there  being 
hardly,  a  People  who,  at  fome  Time  or  othert 
have  not  paid  Homage  to  his  all-chearing 
Ray-  'I  ake  one  curious  Inftance  of  a  great 
Nation,  who  are  at  this  Day  J'olar  Idolaters. 

In  North  America  there  is  a  fine  Country, 
lying  between  thirty-three  and  thirty-feven 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude.  It  is  a  vaft  Val¬ 
ley,  bounded  on  the  Eaft  and  North  by  a 
Chain  of  high  Mountains  called  the  Apalates ; 
by  the  barbarous  Province  of  Tagouejla,  or 
Legefia,  on  the  South ;  and  on  the  Weft  by 
the  Rio  del  Spin  to  fanto  (which  they  call 
Hitanachi)  and  fome  little  Mills  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Cofakites.  The  prefent  In¬ 
habitants  of  this  Country,  have  no  Records 
but  Tradition  :  They  have  the  Complexion, 

Features ,  Hair ,  and  particularly  the  Eyes  of 

Cc  3  the 

*  XQYAIAN.  YMN.  Li  BAEIAEA  HAION,-  Macrobius^ 
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Let, 1 9. the  moft  northern  Tartars-,  as  alfo  a  great 
^ — v  '  Refemblance  of  their  Manners,  Language^ 
and  Government.  Two  Tribes,  the  Houjla- 
mins  and  Elamins ,  wander  yet  through  the 
Wilds  of  Florida ,  in  the  Tartar- Fafhion.  The 
reft  were  perfuaded  by  their  ParacouJJe  (Prince) 
Mayrdoc  to  fettle  in  Apalachia ,  about  nine 
or  ten  Days  Journey  from  the  Sea,  with  which 
they  communicate  by  means  of  the  Uitanachi > 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico. 

The  Apalakites,  planted  in  a  happy 
Soil,  foon  tailed  the  Sweets  of  good  Order 
and  Policy.  They  turned  populous,  fent  Co¬ 
lonies  fouthward,  and  were,  in  their  Turn, 
attacked  by  the  northern  Ccfakites .  Part  of 
thefe  coalefced  with  the  Apalakites ,  and  Part 
having  been  expelled,  wandered  down  to  the 
Sea~Coaft,  palled  over  into  the  Antilles ,  and 
were  termed  Caratbes ,  that  is.  Strangers ,  or 
Warriors  added  to  the  Nation.  As  for  their 
Religion,  the  Apalakites ,  and  moil  Part  of  the 
Americans,  worjhip  the  Sun,  whole  Beams 
they  believe  to  be  of  fuch  Virtue,  as  to  give 
Life  and  Motion  to  every  living  Thing : 
From  him,  they  fay,  the  various  Species  of 
Animals  draw  Vigour  and  Health,  the  Hills 
and  Vales  their  Fruitfulnefs,  and  the  World 
itfelf  its  Stability  and  Duration.  Their  daily 
Worlhip  is  fimple  and  pure  5  they  fland  in 

the 
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the  Door  of  their  Houfe;  they  falute  him  at  Let  19. 
his  Rifing,  and  fing  Hymns  to  his  Praifesv-“~v~J 
On  folemn  Days,  inftead  of  putting  Beads  to 
Death  in  Honour  of  the  Source  of  Life,  they 
bum  Perfumes,  and  celebrate  in  Songs  his 
Glory  and  Beneficence.  This  is  accompanied 
with  Alms  to  the  Poor,  and  fuch  Prefents  to 
their  Jaouas  (Priefts)  who  are  like  wife  theii* 
Phyficians ,  as  are  neceffary  for  their  Subfift- 
ence.  Their  grand  Temple  is  a  fpacious 
Cave  of  wondTrous  Form  and  Extent,  on 
the  Top  of  Mount  Oldimi ,  about  three  Miles 
diftant  from  Melilot,  the  Capital  of  the 
Province  of  Bemarin^  and  the  royal  Seat. 

Nor  was  the  Dodtrine  of  Man's  Creation 
by  the  Gods,  confined  to  Afa  or  Greece  ;  it 
came  northward  with  the  Defendants  of 
the  Tartar  Tribes  that-  over-ran  Europe ,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals c.  €  The  Gods,  faid  thefe 

<  Northerns,  made  the  firft  Man  of  an  AJh - 
g  Tree ,  and  called  him  Bakur  [Mfc]  and  his 

*  Wife  <£mMa  ( Embla ).  They  were  at  firft 
‘  lifelefs  Lumps,  without  Speech  or  Motion  ; 
c  until  three  of  the  celeftial  Race,  mighty 

<  and  mild  Zcm#  ( Ajers )  coming  to  a  cer^ 
c  tain  Place,  found  the  wretched  JEJk  and 
5  Embla  lying  helplefs  on  the  Beach.  Breath 
c  they  had  not,  nor  Blood — neither  had  they 

*  Reajon,  nor  a  beautiful  Face,  Odin  gave 

C-  c  4  *  them 

c  Page  Note1 
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Let  19/  them  Breathy  Hener  Reafon,  and  Lodur 
gave  Blood,  and  a  beautiful  Face  V 
It  mu  ft  be  allow'd  that  Philofophy  and  Re¬ 
ligion  make  not  always  a  good  Aflociation  5 
yet  I  cannot  recolledt  any  one  Inftance  of 
Learning's  having  flouriftied  in  a  Nation,  with¬ 
out  introducing  the  Belief  of  one  Jupreme  Be¬ 
ing  among  its  prime  Favorites*  Keep  the 
Reftridtion  fteadily  in  View,  that  it  is  of  the 
Heathen  Nations  I  fpeak,  and  you  may  con- 
fider  them  as  mo  ft  religious ,  or  rather  as  moft 
fincere  in  their  Religion,  when  they  are  moft 
fimple  and  virtuous  in  their  Manners  5 — not  in 
the  higheft  Meaning  of  the  Expreffion,  but 
leaning  to  that  Part  of  Virtue  we  call  So¬ 
briety  and  Innocence :  But  they  are  purejl  in 
their  Belief  at  the  Period  of  their  greateft 
Know  lege ;  which  however  belongs  only  to 
a  chofen  Few,  and  can  never  extend  to  the 
Generality  of  an  idolatrous  People.  Plutarch , 
in  one  of  his  Treatifes,  fpeaking  of  a  future 
State,  tells,  That  when  Philofophy  was  at  its 
Height  in  Athens ,  a  comic  Writer,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mej:andery  with  two  or  three  Lines  of  a 
Play,  had  filled  all  Greece  with  Terror  and 
Superftition,  Great  muft  his  Character  have 
been,  and  no  lefs  their  Credulity  !  Hutnan 
Life  is  the  verieft  Proteus  in  the  World. 
The  Manners  of  Men  and  Nations  are  in  a 
perpetual  Flux  5  their  Laws,  Cuftoms,  and 

Religion, 

d  Kdda  S/EMUNp.  ex  Apud  Hickest 
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Religion,  like  their  Habits,  are  ever  fhiftingLet.19, 
Modes  3  and,  as  the  humorous  Poet  fays. 


— — — Now  natural \  now  ft  range  3 
Subject  to  Time,  and  Whim ,  and  ftippery  Change 0 

But,  with  his  Permiffion,  that  In  liability  k 
not  wholly  owing  to  Caprice  :  Could  we  trace 
their  Hiftory,  unravel  their  Politics,  and  com- 
pare  Circumftances  and  Conjun<3ures,  we 
would  find  that  the  Neceffity  of  their  Affair s9 
in  the  various  Turns  of  their  Fortune,  pro¬ 
duced  the  Variation, 

The  CIRCLE,  My  Friend  l  is  drawn  3 
my  Promife  is  fulfilled  3  the  Opinions  of  the 
ANCIENTS  concerning  the  Rife  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World,  are  faithfully  fet  before 
you.  You  have,  in  the  general  Plan  of 
Mythology ,  fir  ft  the  grand  Key, ,  ‘  That  the 
€  Powers  producing,  and  Parts  competing 
the  Univerfe,  were  their  greateft  Gods/ 
and  then  the  Out-Lines  direfting  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Nature  of  their  feveral  Deities.  Should 
we  defeend  lower,  and  enquire  into  all  their 
Attributes,  Rites,  and  Operations,  the  Detail 
would  be  endlefs,  and  not  very  fatisfadioryv 
Who  can  pretend  to  afeertain  the  particular 
AJpett  of  Things ,  that  pleaftng  Proportion '9 
or  fafeinating  Species ,  that  every  fpeculative 
Man,  of  a  different  Country  and  Charatftery* 
took  for  a  View  of  the  Divinity  ?  Lef$  ftill 

can 
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ecan  we  be  abfolutcly  fure  of  their  Symbols 
and  Ceremonies,  depending  upon  the  deep- 
laid  Deligns  of  a  Prieft,  or  the  heated  Ima¬ 
gination  of  a  Poet.  The  minute  Applica¬ 
tion  muft  be  therefore  left,  as  Religion  was, 
of  old,  to  every  one's  own  particular  Turn  and 
Extent  of  Capacity. 

NATURE  is  full  of  Wonders;— Her 
Operations  are  marvellous  ;  her  Proportions 
divine ;  their  Effe&s  are  ftriking  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  finer  the  Genius,  —  the  wider 
the  Underftanding,  the  more  lively  are  the 
Senfations  of  her  filent  Beauties.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  infinite  Varieties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Mind,  both  as  different  in  itfelf,  and 
more  diverfified  by  the  various  Modes  of 
Education ,  Climate ,  Accidents ,  and  Train  of 
Life ,  fo  different  are  our  Conceptions  of 
Nature ,  and  of  the  Powers  and  Connexions 
that  influence  Mankind. 

Now,  Time  was  when  each  of  thefe 
Powers,  and  every  Type  and  Refemblance  of 
them,  was  deified ;  when  their  mutual  De¬ 
pendencies,  Sympathies,  Antipathies,  and 
chief  Operations,  figured  either  as  Steps  cf  a 
Pedigree  in  the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods;  or 
as  War  in  Heaven , — Plots  and  Counter-plots 
among  the  jarring  Deities,  which  were  fotne- 
times  amicably  adjufted,  and  fometimes  ended 
in  fuch  fatal  Catafirophies  as  Caftrations, 


Ufur-» 
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Ufurpations,  and  Imprifonment ;  —  not  told  Let  19. 
alike  in  every  Nation;  —  but  differently ,  as** — v—* 
the  Caufes  above  mentioned  made  them  ftrike 
differently  upon  the  Mind  of  the  Patriarchy 
Priejl ,  or  Lawgiver ,  that  modelled  the  In¬ 
fant-State  2  —  While  above  them  all* 

The  POE  P's  Eye 3  # fine  Frenzy  rollings 

Did  glance  from  Heaven  to  Earth ,  /w 
Earth  to  Heaven ; 

Imagination  bodied  forth 
The  Forms  of  Things  unknown \  Poef  r  Pen 

Turn'd  them  to  Shape ,  and  gave  to  airy  Nothing 
A  local  Habitation  and  a  Name . 
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Love  in  the  Chaos,  ibid.  Mundane  Egg,  128. 
Refemblance ,  129.  Orphic  Egg,  130.  Dudility 
of  Fable,  13 1. 

Lettbr  XII.  Two  Sources  of  Theology,  132, 
Na  ture  the  Scripture  of  /^Heathens,  ibid. 
Negleded  by  the  Chriftians,  ibid.  Studied  by 
Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  &c.  133.  Birth  of 
Jupiter  uncertain,  134.  Variations  in  all  Reli¬ 
gions  y  135.  Rival  Temples  on  Moriah  and  Ge- 
rizzin,  136.  Clafhing  Accounts  of  RheaV  Deli¬ 
very  reconciled ,  ibid.  Jupiter*/  Birth  fettled  the 
rolling  Chaos,  137.  Tartarus,  the  Dwelling  of 
Japetus  and  Saturn,  ibid.  Jacob  Behm 's  Rife 
of  the  Univerfe,  138.  Double  Notion  ^/Jupiter, 
and  Import  of  his  Name>  ibid.  There cvdes 

Syrius, 
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Syrius,  his  Summary  of  the  Creation,  139,  jA. 
NUS  appears  to  Ovid,  140.  What  he  is?  14 j 
Settlement  of  the  Honours  of  the  Gods,  142”. 
Jove,  a  plaftic  Fire ,  according  to  Zeno*  ibid. 
Ether,  or  pure  inviftble  Fire,  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Berkely,  143.  Air,  or  Juno,  by  the  fame, 

144.  Jove’s  Transformations,  Adulteries,  and 

Broils  with  his  Spoufe  accounted  for,  146.  Tuno 
becomes  a  Virgin  once  a  Tear,  ibid.  Jove's  con¬ 
tradictory  Epithets  explained,  147.  Apolic’s 
<48.  Dr.  Richard  Mead  de  Imperio  Solis 
Cf  Lunte,  ibid.  Powers  of  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
149*  Bacchic  Paffion,  150.  Marsyas  ex*- 
plained,  ibid.  The  Muses  mend  Apollo's  Lyre 
151. 

Letter  XIII.  Ill-Humour  railed  by 
FleCtions,  152.  Flattery,  a  mean  Vice,  ibid. 
Vulgar  Gentlemen,  153.  Virtue,  graced  by 
Politenefs,  ibid.  Happinefs  of  Life  confifts  not 
in  the  Length  of  it,  1 54.  The  Do&or  of 
Derry,  ibid.  Cowardice  keeps  Men  from  Vir- 
tue,  155.  Gaiety  infeparable  from  Worth,  ibid. 
Character  of  a  vicious  Wit,  156.  Men  of  Plea - 
fure.  Drudges,  157.  Ancient  Debauchee,  ibid. 
Vice  jickly  and  inconfiftent,  158.  The  Supreme 
Rule  of  Happinefs,  159.  Simple,  160.  In¬ 
ward  Monitor  defcribed,  161.  Method  of  at¬ 
taining  the  higheft  Felicity,  162.  Pierce 
Plowmans  Maxim,  163.  Paffwns  cheat  uss 
ibid.  Superjlition,  164.  God’s  mofl  auguft 

Temple,  ibid.  Pleasure  and  Pain  linked  by 
the  Ends,  165.  1 

Letter  XIV.  Proficiency  in  Mythology,  166. 
Pan  s  double  Defcent,  ibid.  Homer’s  Au¬ 
thority  rejected,  ibid.  Pausanias  a  Low- 
Churchman,  167.  Orpheus's  Hymns*  preferred 
to  Homer’;,  168.  Genuine,  ibid.  ?  Prona- 
pides,  his  I rotocofmus,  169.  Hesiod  corrupts 

the 
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the  old  Divinity ,  ibid*  Unlucky  Poet  addref* 
fing  Diana,  ibid,  A  Scots  Divine,  ibid.  De- 
lufive  Rule  of  judging  [acred  Matters ,  170* 
Mr.  Bay's  Maxim,  ibid .  Mythology  fpoiled  by 
hiftcrical  Perfons,  171.  Simple ,  the  belt,  ibid. 
Saturn's  youngeft  Son  KAIPO T.y  ibid.  Venus, 
her  Retinue,  172.  Eneas  a  Baftard,  173. 
Ancient  Theology  according  to  Plutarch ,  ibid, 
Pam p ho  preferable  to  Homer ,  ibid.  Egyp¬ 
tian  Gods ,  174.  Grecian,  Allegory , 

a  convenient  Screen,  175.  Mercury’s  dou¬ 
ble  Defcent,  z'Wrf.  Obfcene  Figure  of  him,  /£/*/. 
Mythology  happily  applied ,  176.  .  Firft 

Source  of  Corruption  in  it,  ibid.  Second ,  177. 
Tranfmiflion  of  Religions ,  ibid.  Gods  identi¬ 
fied,  178.  Plutarch  believed  Bacchus  was  wor- 
fhipped  by  the^m^r,  ibid.  Firft  Poets,  what? 
ibid.  Third  Source  of  Corruption,  ibid.  Ari 
ftotle's  Complaint  againft  the  early  Poets,  1 79, 
Nettar  and  Ambrofia ,  ibid.  The  Real  Gods 
of  the  Ancients,  180,  181.  Plato's  Regulation 
of  Mythology ,  182.  Roman  Poets,  legendary , 
183.  Juno  improperly  employed  by  Virgil, 
184*  Bofifu ,  ibid,  Italian  Epic  mificall 

Allegory,  185. 

Letter  XV.  Meanings  afcribed  to  ancient 
Fables ,  conjectural,  186.  Lord  Bacon  & 

Veterum ,  ibid.  Tradition  in  Mythology , 
187.  Materia  prima ,  or  primary  Subftance, 
ibid.  Firft  Philofophers,  Myftologifts ,  188. 

Fictions,  unintelligible,  and  why?  189. 

.  Clearing  up,  ibid.  Origin  of  myftic  Names, 
190.  Youngeft  of  the  Graces  married  to 
19 1.  Fundtions  of  the  other  two,  ibid. 
Lefts  of  Traditions,  192.  Varro’s  Divi- 
fion  of  Time  applied  to  Saturn,  ibid.  Part 
of  his  Fable,  dark ,  193.  Origin  of  Serpents  * 
erefied  as  Tali  [mans,  194.  Mankind ,  docile,  or 

rather 
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rather  Jiupid,  195.  Seneca’s  Complaint  of  the 
Jews,  ibid.  Irreparable  Lofs  of  written  Records » 
s  96  Iambluhus  and  Porphyry ,  ibid.  Affocia- 
tion  between  Religion  and  Philosophy,  j gj„  p0R„ 
phyry  s  Letter  to  Aneboy  1980  Anfwered  by 
Iamblichus,  199.  Barbarous  Names  of  the 
Gods,  ib.  Their  Reafons ,  ib,  Their  Powers 
20°.  Greeks  Innovators,  20 1.  lamhlichus's 
1  liiacles,  202.  Lift  ability  of  human  Inftituti- 
ons;  203.  Examples  from  the  greateft  Nations, 
nnd.  Invefligation  of  loft  Rites ,  204.  Prefer- 
ved  even  by  Enemies ,  ibid.  Eafterns  cbara£te» 
nzed,  205.  Grecians  fanciful,  ibid.  Power  of 

Fitiion,  206.  Cyclic-Poets  prevail  over  Truth* 
ib. 

Letter  XVL  Euhemerus’  Doftrine  of  the 
VvQDs  being  all  deified  Mortals ,  207.  Its  various 
Reception ,  ibid,  reputed  an  Atheift ,  208.  fob 
lowed  by  the  Fathers ,  ibid.  Primary  Gods 
jprung  from  Chaos,  209.  Reformation  of  The  - 
ology  by  the  Platonifts ,  210.  Theogonies, 
osmog on i es,  and  cosmopoei  as,  long  before 
Platonifm ,  211.  gfefs  Plan,  212.  Orpheus* 
Holy  Word,  •/’£/#.  Allegory  came  not  late ,  ib* 
Requires  a  peculiar  Genius ,  213.  Lord  Verulatn* s 
Obfei  Ration,  /%/.  Genius  of  the  Eafterns^  214;, 
Oi  the  FPeft  erns  y  ibid.  ^7  hoe  French,  accord^ 
mg  to  MahzietiX)  f  oltatre ,  and  Rapin^  ib.  IVIode 
of  mortalizing  Types,  215.  FonienellP s  Re~ 
mark  on  the  Litterati ,  ibid.  Abbe  Baniers 
Mythology ,  216,  Writ  on  a  Suppo/tHm*  nj, 
Mijled  by  a  Greek  Word,  Endeavours  to 
blacken  Mythology,  218.  Why  ?  219.  Infefted 
by  toe  Bifhop  of  Meaux ;  ibid.  Parallel  between 
that  Prelate  and  the  Bifhop  of  Cambray s  220; 
Mythology  railed  at  by  the  former,  ibid .  His  In- 

L  d  conJiftency\ 
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conjiftency ,  221.  Extols  the  Poets ,  and  explains 
their  Allegories ,  222—224.  Origen^s  decifive 
Teftimony,  225.  Eccleftaftic  Spite  at  ancient 
Fable,  226.  Chief  Reafon  of  it  gone,  ibid. 
Continued  by  Infection  from  the  Fathers ,  227. 
Eysebius  difcards  Allegory ,  228.  Gregory 
0/Naziazen,  ridicules  it ,  229.  St.  Aust i n  dif~ 
tinguijhes  it,  ibid.  Fathers ,  why  fond  of  Euhe- 
merus?  230.  Drefs  up  the  ancient  Temples  as 
fo  many  Tombs,  231.  Authors  of  a  vulgar  Pre¬ 
judice,  ibid.  The  Grand  Distinction,  ibid. 
Moderns  go  upon  various  Scents  in  Mythology, 
ibid.  Various  Syftems  of  Philofophy,  232.  My¬ 
thology  a  Labyrinth,  ibid.  A  magic  Mirror , 
233.  Rejects  Uniformity ,  ibid.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton’j  ingenious  Criticifm,  234.  Refemblance  no 
Proof  of  Identity,  235.  Refemblance  between 
Moses  and  Bacchus,  236.  Between  Moses  and 
Romulus,  237.  Mythical  Barrier,  238.  Ma¬ 
homet’s  Bridge  Al-Sirat ,  238.  Clafhing  Schemes 
of  the  Moderns ,  ibid.  Of  Gods  of  Hebrew  Ex- 
trablion,  239.  Evidence  arifing  from  a  Fable  to 
fix  a  real  Perfon ,  extremely  flippery,  240.  Sam¬ 
son  allegorized  into  a  Sceptical  Hero,  ibid.  Phi- 
liftins ,  Dogmatics,  241.  Meaning  of  the  Jaw¬ 
bone  of  an  Afs,  ibid.  Fable  of  Silenus  contri¬ 
ved  by  the  Devil  242.  To  profane  Jacob's 
Prophecy,  243.  That  Prophecy  a  perfect  Riddle , 
244.  Silenus  Elan’s  Father-in-law,  ibid .  Search 
of  Similitudes,  illujive,  245.  Three  States  of  the 
World,  Jw/#  Tabernacle  a  Model  of  the 

Univerfe,  246.  Gods  of  the  Ancients  of  three 
kinds,  ibid.  Had  Votaries  fitted  to  each,  ibid. 
Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras ,  and  Numas  Dodtrine 
concerning  God,  247.  Antifthenes ,  Xenophanes, 
and  Xenophon9 s,  248.  The  Emperor  Adrian’ j 

pure 
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pure  W orfhip ,  ibid.  Arifiotle  s  Definition  of  God, 

249.  Plutarch  and  Varro  not  firft-rate  Bivines , 

250.  V arrows  Creed ,  ibid.  His  Syftem  of  /n/>/* 
Theology ,  251.  Plutarch  a  devout  Commentator, 
252.  Character  of  a  conceited  Bigot  in  Plato's 
Euthypro,  254.  Profecutes  his  own  Father 
for  Murther,  255.  Thinks  himfelf  fuperlatively 
holy ,  256.  Does  it  in  Imitation  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  2  57.  Believes  their  Story  laterally,  259. 
Pallas*  myfterious  ibid.  Explained  from 
Pherecydes  of  Syr  os,  ibid.  Duties  of  Life  and 
real  Religion ,  infeparable,  260. 

* 

Letter  XVII.  Origin  and  Aim  of  ancient 
Mythology,  261.  Often  ahufed ,  ibid.  No 
more  than  te7,  Religion ,  and  Eloquence ,  262,, 
Infiances  of  them  all,  Source  of  the 

Gods  review’d,  263.  Astronomy  Ido¬ 
latry,  Twins ,  ibid.  Born  in  Climates  and 
clear  Skies,  264.  Chaldea,  zte/.  Rife  of  Ate 
tery  according  to  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon , 
ibid.  Prohibitions  among  the  Jews,  265.  To 
ftudy  Afironomy,  Statuary,  or  other  Rites  than 
/ter  ibid.  To  Reafon,  2 66.  Origin  of 
Whoredom  and  Herefy ,  267.  Rabbinic  Inquifition % 

2 68.  Treat  Chriftians  Schifmatics,  ibid.  Com¬ 
mon  Origin  of  Mythology  and  Philofophy ,  269. 
Abraham  educated  in  a  dark  Cave,  Picture 

of  the  firfi  Idolatry  from  Job,  270.  Solar- 
Worship,  enfnaring ,  ibid.  No  Wonder,  ibid. 
Traced  throughout  the  World, ibid.  Adonis  and 
Venus,  271.  The  AJfyrian  Baal,  Phenician 
Beel-samen,  Egyptian  Orus,  ibid.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  Ouro-talt,  Perfian  Orosmades,  and 
Mithras,  272.  Two  Gods  only  common  to 
all  Egypt,  ibid,  Oldefi  Gods  of  the  Perfian  s % 
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and  Arabs ,  273.  Of  the  Ethiopians ,  Grecians , 
Goths,  and  Scythians ,  274.  How  multiplied, 
275.  Platon  Caution ,  ibid.  Dii  majorum  & 
minorum  Gentium,  276.  Cabe  1  r  im,  or 
Mighty  Gods,  277.  Their  Origin  and  Num¬ 
ber  ,  ibid.  Lemnos  and  Samothrace ,  278.  Import 
of  their  Myfteries  from  M.  T.  Cicero ,  ib.  Their 
myftic  Names,  Axieros,  Axiokersos,  Axio- 
kersa,  Kadmxlus,  279.  Knowlege  of 
Things  the  heft  Etymologift ,  ibid.  Cabir-Gods 
Egyptian ,  280.  Children  of  Vulcan,  /AW. 
Pigmies  like  their  Father ,  Ibid.  Explication  of 
their  Natures  and  Names,  281.  Familiarity  de- 
ilroys  Admiration ,  282.  Myfterious  Apparatus 
for  the  Cahir- Initiations,  ibid.  Mythology 
not  confined  to  Poets,  283.  Fable  the  firft  Garb 
of  Wifdom,  ibid.  Efop ,  Nathan ,  Joab,  Pilpay , 
284.  Indifpenfible  in  Politics ,  ibid.  Triumphs 
in  Theology ,  285.  Sanblified  in  Syria,  ibid.  Or  A 
gen,  Philo ,  Tertullian,  Type-finders,  286.  Necef- 
Jity  of  Allegory  in  Religion,  /AW.  Naked  Truth , 
like  the  Sun  *  Fable,  like  the  Rain-bow,  287. 
Solemn  Obfcurity,  falutary  in  facred  Matters, 
288.  Not  among  real  Proteflants,  iSg.  End  of 
religious  Allegory ,  ibid.  Numenius ,  Diagoras,  M. 
Attilius  the  Duumvir,  290.  Eg  y  pt  the  Mother 
of  Myfteries,  ibid.  Firft  Poets,  Theologues ,  291. 
field  in  high  Veneration,  particularly  Homer, 
/AW.  Even  PI  1  story  trani  mined  in  Fable,  292. 
Example  from  the  ib.  fwc  from  Xeno¬ 

phon  V  Anabajis,  293.  Conjunction  of  Poe  try. 
Philosophy,  and  Legislation,  294.  7TA 
and  Wifdom  at  Variance, /AW,  Priests  join 
Interefts  with  the  Poet,  295.  Terrify  the 
Wicked  with  his  Tales ,  ib.  Ufe  of  Euftrations 
and  ProceJ/ions ,  296.  Dancing  — Bacchanals  — 

Tarantula 
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tarantula —and  the  Ladies ,  ibid.  All  holy  Rites , 
Cures,  2 97*  Their  End  and  Injlitution  from 
lamblichus,  2#  8.  The P^//«j,—obfcene Forms, 
Paffions  ftemmed  \  —  better  eluded,  299, 
Grecian  Allegories,  ib.  Wife  Judgment  of  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarnaflean,  300.  Fable  a  Funded 
Morals,  301.  An  immoral  Man,  ^  monjlrous 
many-headed  Be  a  st,  302.  Proteus — the  human 
Heart,  303.  Power  of  Fable,  ibid.  Principle  of 
Knowlege  and  Key  of  Nature,  from  ilT.  Leib- 
ni T s,  304.  From  M.  Bernier,  305.  From 
Plato' %  Timaeus,  306.  Eternal  and  immuta- 
ble  Relations,  307.  Divine  Nature,  Ne¬ 
cessity,  the  Fates,  308.  View  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  309.  Ancient  Philofophers ,  why  little 
underftood  ?  ibid.  Ufelefsnefs  of  Translati¬ 
ons,/^.  Prophetical  Stile,  divinely  enthujiaftic^ 
310.  Impojfible  to  tranjlate,  311.  A  Poet  three 
Steps  from  Truth,  a  T ran fla tor  five,  312,  Ama¬ 
zing  Application  of  the  Ancients ,  ibid.  Subtlety 
of  Mahometans ,  313.  The  Coran  abufed  in  the 
French ,  and  more  in  the  old  Latin  Verfion,  314, 
Done  Juftice  to  in  the  Englifh ,  3*5®  Believed 
eternal^  and  uncreated  by  the  orthodox  Moslems, 
{bid .  Reading  of  it  converts  the  King  of  Carifme7j 
ibid.  between  him  and  the  Gras/ Gen g  is- 
c  a  n,3  16.  Foundation  and  Purpofe of  the  Cor  an, 

318.  It’s  Dodirine  concerning  the  De  i  t  y,  ibid „ 
Knowlege  mull  be  drunk  at  the  Fountain-Head \ 

319.  The  Socraticae  Charts,  Virtue 

in  their  finefi  Drefs,  ib.  PlatoV 
Language ,  fit  to  be  ufed  by  the  Gods,  320.  Pe~ 
ftiny-  ol  departed  Souls,  ibid.  Platorfic  Heaven 
and  Hell ,  321.  xf  Feme  of  Light  the  Band  of 
Heaven,  /£/*/•  Spindle  0/ Necessity,  322* 
2W&  the  Spheres,  ibid.  Their  Mufic, 

323, 
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323.  The  Fates,  Necessity’s  Daughters ,  ibich 
Lots  fcattered  by  the  Prophet,  ibid.  Patterns 
of  all  forts  of  Lives ,  324.  Souls  change  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Choice,  ibid.  How  to  chufe  rights 
325.  Virtue  Happinefs ,  and  Vice  Mifery , 
ibid.  Wretched  Choice  of  a  Kingdom,  326. 
Various  and  woful  Changes  of  Lives ,  327.  Or¬ 
pheus,  Thamyris,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  go  into 
Animals ,  ibid,  Atalanta  *0/0  ^  Ate,  Epeus 
into  a  Woman ,  Therfites  z'0/0  a  Monkey , 
Ulyffes  z’0/0  <20  obfcure  carelefs  Peafant ,  328. 
^  Guardian  Genius,  Throne  of  Neces¬ 

sity,  P/#i0  0/  Oblivion,  329.  River 
Inconcern,  #0^  a  new  Birth ,  ibid.  Eros 
the  Pamphylian ,  revives  the  twelfth  Day ,  330. 
Conclufion  of  Plato5  j  Politics ,  ibid.  Introduction 
to  his  Laws ,  ibid.  Ancient  Theology  points  to 
one  fupreme  Being,  Wild,  where  it  does 

not ,  331.  A  World  made  by  Wisdom, 

Letter  XVIIL  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  £00- 
cerning  the  Creation,  332.  Neither  wholly 
true  nor  falfe,  Jewifh  Education ,  ibid. 

Commentators ,  333.  Natural  Philofophy  ex- 
trailed  from  the  Scriptures,  334.  DiJJuaded  by 
Lord  Verulam,  ibid.  Limits  between  Faith 
Philofophy,  335.  Fixed  by  great  and  good 
Men,  ibid.  Phenician  Fragment  preferv’d 
by  EufebiuSy  336.  Mangled ,  and  w&y  337. 

den  Breaks  in  it9  338. 

History  of  the  Creation  by  SAN- 
CH  U N I  A  T HON ,  338—349.  Records  kept  by 
Pricfts  all  over  the  Eafiv  349.  At  Jerusalem , 
ibid.  Cosmogones  not  precifely  confined  to 
the  Creation  of  I  kings,  350.  Criticifm  of  San- 
•  chuniathonV,  351,  How.  compofed ,  ibid.  Has 

raifed 
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to-' 

raifed  great  Difputes^  3 52.  Unwifely  compared 
to  the  Mofaic  Hiftory,  353.  Proofs  of  true 
Religion  from  Idolatry,  whether  conclufive,  354, 
Oppofite  Opinions ,  ibid.  Orpheus’j  Hymns  % 
Satan's  Liturgy ,  355.  Perfectly  orthodox ,  ibid! 
Hiftory  of  Paradice  allegorical  according  to 
PvRasmus,  ibid.  And  Philo,  Origen, 
356.  allegorical  and  litteral ,  ibid.  Striftly 

lit  ter  als  357,  far  conform  to  the  Do  Hr im 

of  the  Ancients,  according  to  Hr .  T.  Burnet, 
Popular  in  the  Endy  358.  Elyfian  Fields 
from  Paradice,  W  PlatoV  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  and  all  Mythology  from 
the  Bible,  ibid.  Curious  Inftances ,  359.  From 
Dr.  S.  Patrick  Bifhop  of  Ely,  From  M0 
Fourmont,  360.  Whether  Atheifm  or  Idolatry 
be  wor ft  ?  ibid.  Truth  needs  no  foreign  Props* 
361.  Nor  the  Holy  Scriptures  Authority  from 
Sanchuniathon,  362. 

Letter  XIX.  A  Circle  of  Religion  among 
the  Heathens,  363.  Steps  of  the  Revolution* 
ibid.  Voss  1  us  of  the  Origin  0/ Idolatry,  364, 
Worfhip  of  one  Gop,  confined  to  no  Tribe ,  ibid. 
Zabiism  defer  ibed^  365.  Inv  eft  i gat  ion  of  the 
Name,  ibid.  Four  Religions  round  Arabia  in 
Mahomet’j  Days ,  ibid.  The  Prophet  himfelf  iU 
liter ate^  366.  A  Proof  of  his  divine  Legation* 
ibid.  Firft  Khaliffs,  barbarous  Enthufiafts ,  ibid. 
Amrou  the  Alexandrian  Library ,  367^ 

to  the  other  Extreme ,  and  adore  Learning* 
Tranflate  the  Zabian  Authors,  iM, 
ml  Principles  of  the  Zabians,  368,  Tfe 
oldeft  Religion  in  the  Worlds  ibid.  Early  Pu¬ 
rity  widely  fpread ,  369.  Melchizedec  ml 
Abimelech,  /£/</.  Job  W  Jethro,  370.  Ba« 


INDEX. 

Jaam  the  Syrian,  371.  Egyptian  "Temples  with- 
mt  an  Image,  ibid.  And  Belus’j  at  Babylon 
the  fame ,  ibid.  Perfians  even  perfecute  Ido¬ 
latry,  372.  Firft  Worjhip  in  Greece  and  Rome 
very  (impfc,  ibid .  No  Statue  in  a  Temple  at 

Rome  for  170  Tears ,  373.  Neither  Temple 
nor  Statue  among  the  Germans,  ibid.  Firft  Sta¬ 
tues  plain  Stones,  ibid.  Of  various  Figures , 
374,  Delphi,  why  the  Navel  of  the  Earth , 
ibid.  Oriental  Wtfdom  in  high  Repute ,  375. 
Chaldeans  Privy-  Counfelhrs  in  Egypt,  ibid \ 
Govern  the  sffyr'uns,  Medes,  Ferfians,  Greeks, 
their  face  (five  Conquerors ,  376.  jFfo  Magi, 
Wise  Men  of  the  Eall,  Chaldean  A  (Iron  o« 
mers,  ibid \  Exaggeration  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Note(  i)  of  Phenij  377.  ThO  Pro¬ 

phet  Isa i ah  explained,  ibid,  his  ferning  Tau¬ 
tologies  /hewn  to  be  accurate ,  ibid.  Note  (k ). 
Zabians  fall  into  Star-Worffiip,  378*.  High 
Devotion,  when  Jlippery ,  ibid.  Source  of  Aftro^ 
logy,  37 9*  Of  the  Denomination  of  the.  Days 
of  the  Week,  ibid .  From  Star-Worfhip  /<?  that 
of  Symbols,  Their  Sh  r  i  n  es  defer ibed^ 

380.  From  Symbols  real  Images,  /#W.  7^7 

0/  Z  a  b  1  a  ns  of  Ch  a  lde  a  ns,  ibid.  Fix 

the  Chymical  Names  of  Metals,  ibid'  Why  the 
Circle  reprefents  God  ?  ibid:  Note  (o  ).  Manner 
of  Zabian  Worliiip,  381.  Never  Polytheifts, 
ibid .  No  Nation  exempted  from  fome  Species  of 
Idolatry,  ibid .  Leaft  of  all  the  chofen  People, 
382.  Every  Jew,  Man  and  Woman ,  once  in¬ 
spired,  ibid.  Note  (/  ).  The  real  Origin  of  Jewifh 
Idolatry i  ibid;  Note  (t).  Zabian  Idolatry ,  383. 
Biot  ima  a  holy  Prophetefsy  ibid.  Socrates* s 
Miftrefs,?  384.  Genii,  0  Middle  Nature  be* 
Xtmm  Gods  and  Men ,  ibid.  Subordination  of 
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Deities ,  385.  Whence  Plato  drew  his  Know- 
leg  e  of  the  Soul's  Immort  ality,  ib.  Note  (r).  Two 
firft  Principles  of  the  Perfian  Magi,  ibid .  Ka- 
diman  and  Ahraman,  explained ,  ibid.  Notes 
(z)  (a).  Zardusht  or  Zoroaster,  teaches 
one  true  GOD,  386.  Inferior  Deities  in 
the  firft  Herefies,  ibid.  P ost  el’j  great  Repu¬ 
tation  ,  ibid.  How  loft ,  387.  Maintains  all 
Religions  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  ibid.  A  happy 
humane  Enthufiaft,  ibid.  Abbe  Pluche,  388, 
Chevalier  Ramfay,  ibid.  Pofterj  Rlatonic  Theo¬ 
logy ,  389.  Note  (e)  All  the  Religions  of  the 
Heathen  World  brought  under  one  Viewy  ibid. 
Philosophy  difcovers  a  First  Cause,  390, 
The  grand  Point  of  the  Revolution,  ibid .  Afferts 
not  only  the  Being  of  a  God ,  but  his  Providence* 
391.  Denied  by  Epicurus,  ibid.  Note  (&)«, 
Queftidn  about  God  put  by  Leontius  the  Aftro- 
nomer ,  392.  Jupiter’j  Epithets ,  Ballance ,  Urns , 

and  Golden  Chain ,  ibid.  Introduction  to  Flato’j 
Hiftory  of  the  Creation,  393.  Why  God 
made  the  Univerfe ?  394.  Pre-exiftent  Chaos, 
ibid.  Made  the  best  and  fai  rest  pofiible,  ibid* 
Animated  by  a  Mind,  395.  The  Image  of  the 
Eternal,  ibid.  Time,  what?  396.  How 
made^  ibid.  Admirably  defcribed  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Young,  ibid.  Note  ( 1  )„  Difference  between 
Time  and  Eternity,  397.  Creation  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  ibid.  All  animated, 
398.  Of  the  inferior  vifible  Gods,  and  terref- 
trial,  aerial,  and  aquatic  Animals ,  399.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  Paffage  concerning  the  Gods  by  Law 
eftablifhed,  ibid.  The  great  Creator's  Speech 
to  the  inferior  Deities ,  400.  Creation  of  the 
human  Soul,  401.  General  and  irrevocable 
LawSy  ibid.  Tranfmigration,  402.  Source  of 
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-Evil,  403.  Materials  of  the  human  Body,  ibid. 
Godhead  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  a  Chaldean  Doc- 
trine ,  404.  Names  of  the  Angels  explained, 
ibid.  Book  of  Enoch,  a  Chaldean  Allegory, 
ibid.  Degeneracy  of  the  later  Platonifts  to  Solar 
Wor/hfp,  405.  Prevails  in  America ,  ibid.  Hij - 
tory  and  Worfhip  of  the  Apalakites,  406.  Gothic 
Account  of  Man1;  Creation ,  407.  Influence  of 
Philofophy  upon  Religion,  408.  Periods  of  Pu¬ 
rity,  ibid*  Human  Life  a  Proteus,  and  why  ? 
409*  Grand  Key  of  Mythology .  ibid.  Lhe  De¬ 
tail  endlefs ,  ib.  Source  of  all  the  various  Reli¬ 
gions  of  the  Heathens,  410.  From  PrieJlhoodt 
Legijlation,  and  Poetry ,  41 1. 


FIN!  S . 


Tbi  two  following  Booh  by  the  Author  of  the 
Letters  concerning  MYTHOLOGY. 

I.  A  N  Enquiry  into  the  Li  fe  and  Writ  i  kgs  of  HOMER, 

£\,  In  1 2  Sections.  The  Book  is  properly  an  Anfwer  to 
this  Question  :  “  By  what  Fate,  or  Difpofition  of  Things  it  has 
**  happened,  that  no  Poet  has  equalled  him  for  2700  Years,  nor 
any,  that  we  know,  ever  furpaffed  him  before  ?n  Soft.  I.  An 
Enquiry  into  Homer  s  Country  and  Climate.  II.  Into  the  pub¬ 
lic  Manners  of  his  Nation.  III.  Into  his  Language  :  Origin  of 
Language.  IV.  Into  his  Religion :  Origin  of  the  Grecian 
Rites.  Vo  Into  the  Manners  of  the  Times :  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Manners  compared.  VI.  Into  the  Influence  of  fuch  a 
Conjefture.  VII.  Into  Homer's  Education  and  Learning :  HiL 
tory  of  Learning,  and  preceding  Writers.  VIII.  Into  his  Cha  ¬ 
racter,  Employment,  and  Manner  of  Life.  IX.  His  Journey 
to  Egypt :  His  Allegories.  X.  His  vifiting  Delphi :  Rife  of 
Oracles  and  Theology.  XI.  His  Converfe  with  the  Phenidam e 
His  Miracles.  XII.  His  SubjeCte  The  Trojan  War,  and  Wan¬ 
derings  of  Ulyjfes.  With  a  new  Head  of  Homer ,  and  1 6  Copper 
Plates  done  by  the  greateli  Mailers :  As  alfo  a  new  Map  of 
Greece ,  and  of  the  Countries  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  about 
the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War ;  their  ancient  Names,  and  foil 
Inhabitants,  with  a  Draught  of  the  Voyages  of  Memlaus  and 
Ufytfes.  The  Second  Edition .  Price  bound  6  f, 

II.  Proofs  of  the  Enquiry  into  HOMER*  $  Life  and  Wri¬ 
tings,  tranllated  into  Englijh  :■  Being  a  Key  to  the  Enquiry; 
with  a  curious  Frontifpiece.  Price  Hitch’d  2  s. 

( "N,  B.  A  fmall  Number  of  :ih  above  two  Books  me  printed  m 
large  Paper  > 


BOOKS  fold  by  J.Oswal  d,  at  the  Rofe  and 
Crown,  near  the  Manfion-Houfe,  London. 

Juft  publijhedy  in  TlWo  large  Volumes  Oftavo,  beau¬ 
tifully  printed , 

I.  A  L O  G  U  E  S  concerning  Education  ;  or  a  Plan 

laid  down  on  that  SubjeCt,  in  feveral  Converfations  of 
fome  philofophical  Gentlemen,  for  training  up  the  Youth  of 
both  Sexes  in  Learning  and  Virtue. 

N.  B.  The  Second  Volume  may  be  had  alone. 

II.  All  the  Works  of  HORACE ,  tranflated  into  Englijh 
Profe,  as  near  as  the  Propriety  of  the  two  Languages  will  ad¬ 
mit.  Together  with  the  Original  Latin  from  the  belt  Editions. 
Wherein  the  Words  of  the  Latin  Text  are  ranged  in  their 
Grammatical  Order ;  the  Ellipfes  carefully  fupplied  ;  the  Ob¬ 
servations  of  the  mod  valuable  Commentators,  both  antient  and 
modern,  reprefented  ;  and  the  Author’s  Defign  and  beautiful 
Defcriptions  fully  fet  forth  in  a  Key  annexed  to  each  Poem  ; 
with  Notes  Geographical,  Hiftorical,  and  Critical :  Alfo  the 
various  Readings  of  Dr.  Bentley.  The  Whole  adapted  to  the 
Capacities  of  Youth  at  School,  as  well  as  of  private  Gentlemen 
In  Two  Volumes.  Begun  by  D.  Watfon ,  and  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Patrick.  rl  o  which  is  prefixed  a  Critical  Diflerta* 
tion  on  Horace  and  his  Writings. 

III.  T  ERE  N  C  E's  Comedies,  tranflated  into  Englijh • 
Profe,  as  near  as  the  Propriety  of  the  two  Languages  will  ad¬ 
mit.  Together  with  the  orignal  Latin  from  the  belt  Editions. 
Wherein  the  Words  of  the  Latin  Text  are  ranged  in  their 
Grammatical  Order ;  the  Ellipfes  carefully  fupplied  ;  the  Ob¬ 
servations  of  the  molt  valuable  Commentators,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  reprefented  ;  and  the  Beauties  of  the  Original  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  new  and  concife  Manner.  With  Notes  pointing 
out  the  Connexion  of  the  feveral  Scenes,  and  an  Index  Critical 
and  Phrafeological.  The  Whole  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of 
Youth  at  School,  as  well  as  of  private  Gentlemen.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Rcvifed  and  corrected  by  S.  Patrick ,  LL.D.  Editor 
of  Ainjhvorth's  Dictionary,  and  Hedericus's  Lexicon.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Terence,  with  fome  Account  of  the 
Dramatick  Poetry  of  the  Ancients. 
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